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PHGENIX  AND  PHCENICES. 

^S  there  has  been  much  uncertaiixty  about  the 
purport  and  extent  of  these  terms ;  and  they  are 
of  great  consequence  in  the  course  of  history ;  I 
will  endeavour  to  state  their  true  meaning. 
Phoinici  or  Poinic,  was  an  Egyptian  and  Canaan^ 
itish  term  of  honour ;  from  whence  were  formed 
^otvi^y  Ooivixcc,  ^oivtxo£K  of  the  Greeks,  and  Phoinic, 
Poinicus,  Poinicius  of  the  Romans ;  which  were 
afterwards  changed  to  Pho&nix,   Punicua^    and 
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'  Puniceus.  It  was  originally  a  title,  which  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  as  a  provincial  name :  but  it 
was  never  admitted  as  such  by  the  people,  to 
whom  it  was  thus  appropriated,  till  the  Greeks 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  And  even 
then  it  was  but  partially  received:  for  though 
mention  is  made  of  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  yet  we 
find  the  natives  called  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and 
*  Canaanites,  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
It  was  an  honorary  term,  compounded  of  Anac 
with  the  Egyptian  prefix ;  and  rendered  at  times 
both  Phoinic  and  Poinic.  It  signified  a  lord  or 
prince :  and  was  particularly  assumed  by  the  sons 
of  Chus  and  Canaan.  The  Mysians  seem  to  have 
kept  nearest  to  the  original  pronunciation,  who 
gave  this  title  to  the  God  Dionusus,  and  called 
him  Ph'anac. 

^  Ogygia  me  Bacchum  vocat, 
Osirin  iEgyptus  putat, 
Mysi  Phanacem. 


'  In  all  antieDt  accounts  of  the  Romans  the  term  was  expressed 
Poini,  and  Poinicus.  Poinei  stipendia  pendunt.  Poinei  sunt 
solitd  80S  sacri&care  puelloSk  Ennius.  Annal.  vii.  Afterwards  it 
vas  changed  to  Poenus,  and  Punicus. 

*  Simon  ihe  Canaanite.  Matth.  c.  10.  v.  4.  Also  the  woman  of 
Canaan.   Matthew,  c.  15.  v.  22. 

'  Ausonius.  Epigram.  25.  Ph'Anac,  the  Great  Lord. 
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It  was  also  conferred  upon  many  things^  which 
were  esteenjecl  princely  and  noble.  Hence  the 
red,  or  scarlet,  a  colour  appropriated  to  great  and 
honourable  personages,  was  styled  Phoinic.  The 
palm  was  also  styled  Phoinic^  *o»wg:  and  the  an- 
tients  always  speak  of  it  as  a  stately  and  noble 
tree.  It  was  esteemed  an  emblem  of  honour;  and 
made  use  of  as  a  reward  of  victory.  Plurimarum 
palmarum  homo,  was  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  Romans,  for  a  soldier  of  merit.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  various  species  of  palms ;  and  of  the 
great  repute  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
Babylonians.  He  says,  that  the  noblest  of  them 
were  styled  the  royal  Palms ;  and  supposes  that 
they  were  so  called  from  their  being  set  apart  for 
the  king's  use.  But  they  were  very  early  an  em- 
blem of  royalty  :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  included 
in  their  original  name.  .We  find  from  Apuleius, 
that  Mercury,  the  ♦  Hermes  of  Egypt,  was  repre- 
sented with  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand :  and  his 
priests  at  Hermopolis  used  to  have  them  stuck  in 
their  '  sandals,  on  the  outside.     The  Goddess  *  Isis 

^Apuleius.  1.  xi.  p.  246. 

'  Zachlas  adcst  ^gyptius,  propheta  primarius, — --ct  cutn  (iicto 
juvenem  quempiam  linte'is  aroiculis  intectum,  pcdcsque  palmeis 
baxdis  indutum,  et  adusque  dcraso  capite,  producit  in  medi4im. 
Apuleius.  i,  2.  p.  39* 

^  Pedes  ambrosios  tegebant  solese,  palmse  victncbfoliis  intexUe. 
Ibid.  1.  11.  p.  241. 
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was  thus  represented :  and  we  may  infer  that 
Hermes  had  the  like  ornaments ;  which  the  Greeks 
mistook  for  feathers,  and  have  in  consequence  of 
it  added  wings  to  his  feet  The  Jews  used  to 
carry  boughs  of  the  same  tree  at  some  of  their 
festivals;  and  particularly  at  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials:  and  it  was  thought  to  have  an 
influence  at  the  birth.  Euripides  alludes  to  this  in 
bis  lop ;  where  he  makes  Latona  recline  herself 
against  a  Palm  tree,  when  she  is  going  to  produce 
Apollo  land  Diana. 

^  ^iyix«t  Ha^  eXfmioiJLay 
A»r«0u 

In  how  great  estimation  this  tree  was  held  of  old, 
we:  inay  learn,  from  many  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Solomon  says  to  his  espoused,  ^  horv 
fair  and:  luw  pledsant  art  ihou^  O  Lwty  for  de- 
lights :  thy  stature  is  like  a  Pabn  tree.  And  the 
Psalmist  for  an  encouragement  to  holiness,  says, 
^  thiU  the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  Palm 
tree :  for  the  Palm  was  supposed  to  rise  under  a 
weight;  and  to  thrive  in  proportion  to  its  being 
— <■■— I  ■    III  ■■■■»■■  I      '■■      I.   ■■    ■    .  II      I       .    — 

^  Euripides  in  lone.  v.  9^0. 
*  Caotic.  c.  7«  V.  6. 
»  Psalm  93.  v.  12. 
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*** depressed.  There  is  possibly  a  farther  allusion 
in  this,  than  may  at  first  appear.  The  antients 
had  an  opinion,  that  the  Palm  was  immortal :  at 
least,  if  it  did  die,  it  recovered  again,  and>ob* 
tained  a  second  life  by  renewal.  Hence  the  story 
of  the  bird,  styled  the  Phoenix,  is  thought  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  this  tree.  Pliny,  in  describe- 
ing  the  species  of  Palm,  styled  Syagrus,  says^ 
"Mirum  de  ek  accepimus,  cum  Phoenice  Ave^ 
qu8S  putatur  ex  hujus  Palmse  argumento  nomeU 
accepisse,  iterum  mori,  et  renasci  ex  seips^. 
Hence  we  find  it  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality among  all  nations,  sacred  and  propbane. 
The  blessed  in  heaven  are  represented  in  the 
Apocalypse  by  St.  John,  "as  standing  before  the 
throne  in  white  robes,  with  branches  of  Palm  in 
their  hands.  The  notion  of  this  plant  being  aft 
emblem  of  royalty  prevailed  so  far,  that  when  our 
Saviour  made  his  last  entrance  ioto  Jerusalem,  the 
people  took  branches  of  Palm  trees,  and  accosted 
him  as  a  prince,  crying,  *'  Hosanna — blessed  is  the 
King  of  Israel. 


.^JL 


*•  Platarch  Symposiac.  I.  8.  c.  4.  -^' 

Adversus  pondera  resurgit.  Gcllius.  1.  3.  c.  6, 

"  Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  13.  c.  4. 

'li^i  *HAi«  re  f vrov,  aynfit  rt  or.    Juliani  Imp.  Orat.  ▼•  p.  330. 

'^  Revelations,  c.  J.  v.  9-   nf^iCf^Xu/xi »o»  ro>^K  Xf t/x»(,  x«»  ^eipuuc 

"John,  c,  12.  V.  13. 
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The  title  of  Phoinic  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
given  to  persons  of  great  stature  :  but,  in  process 
of  time,  it  was  conferred  upon  people  of  power 
and  eminence,  like  ava^g  and  avaxn?  among  the 
Greeks.  The  Cuthites  in  Egypt  were  styled  Royal 
Shepherds,  Ba<r»A«;  rioijCAivK,  and  had  therefore  the 
title  of  Phoenices.  A  colony  of  them  went  from 
thence  to  Tyre  and  Syria :  hence  it  is  said  by 
many  writers  that  Phoenix  came  from  Egypt  to 
Tyre.  People,  not  considering  this,  have  been 
led  to  look  for  the  shepherd's  origin  in  Canaan, 
because  they  were  sometimes  called  Pho^ices. 
They  might  as  well  have  looked  for  them  in  Greece ; 
for  they  were  equally  styled  "^'ExXfikic,  Helle- 
nes. PhcEuicia,  which  the  Greeks  called  a>oiv*xfi, 
was  but  a  small  part  of  Canaan.  It  was  properly 
a  slip  of  sea  coast,  which  lay  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  and  signifies 
Ora  Regia ;  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  coast  of  the  Anakini,  It  was  a  lordly- 
title,  and  derived  from  a  stately  and  august  peo- 
ple. All  the  natives  of  Canaan  seem  to  have 
assumed  to  themselves  great  honour.  The  Phi- 
listines |)hg  spoken  of  as  '*  Lords,  and  the  nier- 


*^ 'HuxtuhiKaniii  ^vmrua  noi/xiNC  '£XXd»i(  BaariXttf.       Syncellus. 

p.  6]. 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Philistines;  and  the  Priuces  of  the  Philis- 
tines.    1  Samuel,  c.  99.  v.  2,  3,  4. 
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chants  of  Tyre  as  Princes  ;  whose  grandeur  and 
magnificence  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  calls  them  the  princes  of  the 
sea.  '^Then  all  the  princes  of  the  sea  shall  come  down 
from  their  thrones^  and  lay  away  tiieir  robes,  and 
put  off  their  broidered  garments.  And  Isaiah 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose.  '^  fVho  hath  taken 
this  counsel  against  Tyre,  that  crowning  city,  whose 
merchants  are  princes ;  zohose  traffickers  are  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ? .  The  scripture  term  by 
which  they  are  here  distinguished  is  cnv,  Sarim : 
but  the  title  which  they  assumed  to  themselves 
was  Phanac,  or  Ph'oinac,  the  Phoenix  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And  as  it  was  a  mere  title, 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  old  testament  never  make 
use  of  it  to  distinguish  either  the  people  or  coun- 
try. This  part  of  Canaan  is  never  by  them  called 
Phoenicia :  yet  others  did  call  it  so  ;  and  the  na- 
tives were  styled  Phcenices  before  the  birth  of 
Homer.  But  this  was  through  mistake;  for  it 
was  never  used  by  the  natives  as  a  provincial 
appellation*  I  have  shewn  that  it  was  a  title  of 
another  sort,  a  mark  of  rank  and  pre-eminence  : 
on  this  account  it  was  assumed  by  otb^  people, 


'*  Ezekiel.  c.  26.  v.  l6. 
■Msaiah.  c.  23.  v.  8. 
•Ezekiel.  c.  28.  v.  2. 
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and  conferred  upon  other  places.  For  this  reason 
it  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters before  the  captivity,  in  order  to  avoid  ambi- 
guity. The  Gentile  writers  made  use  of  it ;  and 
we  see  what  mistakes  have  ensued.  There  were 
Pboenicians  of  .various  countries.  They  were  to 
be  found  upon  the  Sinus^'  Persicus,  upon  the  Sinus 
••Arabicus,  in  Egypt,  in***  Crete,  in  "Africa,  in 
**  Epirus,  and  even  in  Attica.  *'  Ooiwxk — y^yo^  r^ 
AOfivfio-i.   Thete  is  a  race  of  people  called  Phctnicians 


"  Herodotus  brings  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Mare  Cry  thraeum; 
by  which  he  means  the  Sinus  Persicus.  1. 7*  c.  89-  1*  1*  c.  1. 

*'  Philo,  mentioning  the  march  of  the  Israelites  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Amalekiles,  adds :  H^rrai  Y  avrn*  ^oirixic  De 
¥.  Mosis.  vol.  2.  p.  115. 

•omiuw  xtf/bcn,  io  £dom.  Procopius.  Penic.  1.1.  c.  19- 

^  Phcenicufty  in  Crete.  Siepb*  Bysant. 

'*  Aip^p*  ^oiytxff.  Glossae. 

**  KMTa  Btfd^Arror  ^ornxfi.     Strabo.  1.  7*  p-  499* 
Mount  Olympus,  in  Lycia,  was  styled,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Phoinic.  OXvfAirof  ToXif  lAtyuXn  zat  o^oc  d/M^rvjbiev,  o  iea»  4>oiy»xovc  k«- 

Xf«T«*.  Strabo.  1. 14.  p.  962.  Bochart  supposes  Phcenic  and 
Pbctnices  (^oiiMttf)  to  be  derived  from  Beni  Auac,  changed  to 
Pheni  Anac,  i.e.  the  sons  of  Anac:  but  how  can  this  be  appli- 
-cable  to  a  mountain,  or  to  the  Palm  tree  ?  I  am  happy,  however, 
that  in  a  part  of  my  etymology,  and  that  a  principal  part,  I  am 
countenanced  by  that  learned  man. 

Bishop  Cumberland  derives  it  from  Anac  torquis.  Orig.  p.  302. 

*'  Hesychius* 
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among  the  ^Athenians.  In  short,  it  was  a  tide 
introduced  at  Sidon,  and  the  coast  adjoining,  by 
people  from  Egypt :  and  who  the  people  were 
that  brought  it  may  be  known  from  several  paB^ 
sages  in  antient  history ;  but  particularly  from  an 
extract  in  Eusebius,     ^^  ^om%  kcu  KoJ/xo^,  awo  BuCm 

ceoMTiXfuoy.  Phcenix  and  CadmuSj  retiring  from 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  towards  the  coast  of  Syria^  set" 
tied  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  reigned  there.  It  if 
said,  that  **  Belus  earned  a  colony  to  the  same 
parts  :  and  from  what  part  of  the  world  ^^  Belus 
must  be  supposed  to  have  come,  needs  not  to  be 
explained.  Euripides  styles  Cepheus  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  the  son  of  Phcenix :  and  Apollodorus 
makes  him  the  son  of  Belus:  hence  we  may  infer, 
th^t  Belus  and  Phoenix  were  the  same.  Not  that 
there  were  any  such  persons  as  Phoenix  and  Belus^ 
for  they  were  certainly  titles :  and,  under  the  cha- 
racters of  those  two  personages,  Colonies,  named 
Belidas  and  Phoenices,  went  abroad,  and  settled 
in  different  parts.     Their  history  and  appellatioii 


^  A  city  and  mountain  in  Bceotia,  called  Phoenice:  tbenatifCS, 
Phoenicians.     Strabo.  1. 9-  p*  629* 
*»  Chron.  p.  27- 

^Syncellos.  p.  126.  from  £iisebiu8« 
*^  BnK^i  aw'  ^vfffrt»o*  »rK  Nonnus. 
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may  be  traced  from  Babylonia  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt ;  and  from  thence  to  Canaan,  and  to  the 
regions  in  the  west.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished, 
that  the  terms  Phoenix  and  Phoenicia  had  never 
been  used  iu  the  common  acceptation;  at  least 
when  the  discourse  turns  upon  the  more  antient 
history  of  Canaan.  When  the  Greeks  got  pos- 
session of  tlie  coast  of  Tyre,  they  called  it  Phoe- 
nicia :  and  from  that  time  it  may  be  admitted  as 
a  provincial  name.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
irriters  of  the  New  Testan\ent  do  not  scruple  to 
make  use  of  it,  but  always  with  a  proper  limita- 
tion ;  for  the  geography  of  the  Scriptures  is  won- 
derfully exact  But  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
often  speak  of  it  with  a  greater  latitude,  and  in- 
clude Judea  and  Palestirra  within  its  borders;  and 
sometimes  add  Syria  and  Idume.  But  these  coun- 
tries were  all  separate  and  distinct ;  among  which 
Phoenicia  bore  but  a  small  proportion.  Yet,  small 
as  it  may  have  been,  many  learned  men  have 
thought,  that  all  the  colonies,  which  at  times 
settled  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
from  this  quarter;  and  that  all  science  was  of 
Phoenician  original.  But  this  is  not  true  accord- 
ing to  their  acceptation  of  the  term.  Colonies 
did  settle ;  and  science  came  from  the  east :  but 
not  merely  from  the  Sidonian.  I  shall  shew,  that 
it  was  principally  owing  to  a  prior  and  superior 
branch  of  the  family. 
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ADDENDA. 

OF  THE  PALM  TREE. 

PHOENIX  was  a  colour  among  horses.  They 
were  styled  Phcenices,  and  **  Phoeniciati,  from  the 
colour  of  the  Palm  tree,  which  they  resembled ; 
and  upon  the  same  account  had  the  name  of  Spa- 
dices.  This,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  was  a 
term  synonymous  with  the  former.  ^  Rutilus, 
et  Spadix  Phoenicii  o-uvwvu/xof,  exuberantiam  splen* 
doremque  significant  ruboris,  quales  sunt  fructus 
Palmse  arboris,  nondum  sole  incocti :  unde  spa- 
dicis  et  Phoenicei  nomen  est*  '°  Spadix,  ciraii,^ 
avulsus  est  a  Palm4  termes  cum  fructu.  Horner^ 
describing  the  horses  of  Diomedes,  says,  that  the 
one  was  Phoenix,  or  of  a  bright  Palm  colour,  with 
a  white  spot  in  his  forehead  like  a  moon. 

Aiuxoy  a"n[A  itctuxto  vtfirfo^ov  iriri  fAn^n* 

Upon  this  the  Scholiast  observes,  ^oivmch?  to  xS^I^^p 


**  Bochart.  Hierazoican.  1. 2.  c.  7» 
*•  Gellius.   1>2.  c.  26. 
^^  Gellius.  Ibidem. 
'' Iliad  4^.  Y.454. 
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nroi  vupVof.  The  horse  was  of  a  Palm  colour,  which 
is  a  bright  red.  We  call  such  horses  bays,  which 
probably  is  a  term  of  the  same  original.  The 
branch  of  a  Palm  tree  was  called  Bai  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  had  the  same  name  in  other  places.  Baia, 
Baie^  are  used  for  Palm- branches  by  St.  John. 
**  Ta  Caia  rcoj>  ^omxw.  And  it  IS  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews, 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,  entered  the  temple. 
*M£Ta  »ivs(rw(;  xai  iawv.  And  Demetrius  writes  to 
the  high  priest,  Simon,  **  Toy  rf^an»oi»  t«v  ^(^xt^ovv  xai 
m^  BaVvtiv,  d  awtritXocTtf  xsxo/^iio'jufOa.  Coronam  au- 
ream  et  Bainem,  quae  misistis,  accepimus.  The 
Greeks  formed  the  word  CaTwi  from  the  Egyptian 
Bai.  The  Romans  called  the  same  colour  Badius. 
**  Varro,  speaking  of  horses,  mentions, 

Hie  badtus,  ille  gilvus,  ille  Murinus. 

As  the  Palm  tree  was  supposed  to  be  immortal; 
or,  at  least,  if  it  did  die,  to  revive,  and  enjoy  a 
second  life,  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Bai 
to  the  soul :  ^^  £r»  fxiy  yo^  to  ion  4'u;(vi. 


^*  John.  c.  12.  v.l3k 

'?  1  Maccab.  c.  13.  v.  51. 

^*  Ibidem,  c.  13.  v.  37. 

3'  Varro  apud  Nonium  Marcelluin. 

'^  Horapollo.  1. 1.  c.  7«  p*  H. 
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COHEN,  iHD,  OF  THE  HEBREWS- 


X  HAVE  before  taken  notice  that  the  term  Cdiem 
denoted  a  Priest,  or  President ;  and  that  it  W9B 
a  title  often  conferred  upon  princes  and  kingi. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  men  only  :  we  find  it  fre- 
quently annexed  to  the  names  of  Deities,  to  sig^ 
nify  their  rule  and  superintendent  over  the  eardk 
From  them  it  was  derived  to  their  attendants,  and 
to  all  persons  of  a  prophetical  or  sacred  cbararter 
The  meaning  of  the  term  was  so  obvious,  that 
one  would  imagine  no  mistake  could  have  ensued: 
yet  such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  wit,  that 
we  find  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constaiitly 
misapplied.  They  could  not  help  imagining,  from 
the  sound  of  the  word,  which  approached  nearly 
to  that  of  KMuv  and  canis,  that  it  had  some  refi?- 
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rence  to  that  animal :  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
unlucky  resemblance,  they  continually  miscon- 
strued it  a  dog.  Hence  we  are  told  by  '  iElian 
and  *  Plutarch,  not  only  of  the  great  veneration 
paid  to  dogs  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  being  main- 
tained in  many  cities  and  temples ;  in  which  they 
certainly  exceed  the  truth ;  but  we  are  moreover 
assured,  that  the  people  of  Ethiopia  had  a  dog 
for  their  king :  that  he  was  kept  in  great  state, 
being  surrounded  with  a  numerous  body  of  offi- 
cers and  guards,  and  in  all  respects  royally  treated. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  him  as  being  ^  (Tf/Avw?  7rpo(rxuyo|U£- 
tof,  worshipped  with  a  degree  of  religious  reve- 
rence. The  whole  of  this  notion  took  its  rise  from 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  title  above.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  in  early  times  Cahen  was  a  title 
universally  conferred  upon  priests  and  prophets  : 
hence  Lycophron,  who  has  continually  allusions 
to  obsolete  terms,  calls  the  two  diviners,  Mopsus 
and  Amphilochus,  Kwa;. 


*  ^Imn  de  Aramalibus.  1. 7.  c.  60. 

He  cites  Uermippus  and  Aristotle  for  vouchers. 

-ayo^iinTAi,  ««u  U^au  not  r^iAUi  t^u  iaatT^uv,      Av^^t^  ^i  w^aa'covo'tPf 
kvt^  vytfAA^  lro^lA'r  v^offn^u^  xou  a^x^^^'*    Plutarch  adversus  Stoi- 
cos.  vol.  2.  p.  1064. 
» Ibid. 
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^  C^OM^ii  pu^m  IIu^ftfAS  ir^C  fxEaAatC 
AuToxToyoK  cfayanTi  An^aivx  KTNEE 

Upon  which  the  Scholiast  observes :  Kuvf^  o*  Mairrjig: 
5y  Ci/i?^^  ^ire  meant  Dwiners:  and  again,  Kvi^^c 

AvoXXwoi   rsg   fjMvrtig    uirnv.       The  Poet^    by  Kt;vafy 

means  the  ministers  and  prophets  of  Apollo.  Upon 
this  the  learned  ^  Meursius  observes,  that  Lyco* 
phron  had  here  made  use  of  a.  term  imported  from 
Egypt :  so  that,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  mistaken 
about  die  purport  of  the  word^  however  it  may 
have  been  perverted. 

The  name  of  the  Deity,  Canouphis,  expressi^d 
also  Canuphis,  and  Cnuphis,  was  compounded 
with  this  term.  He  was  represented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  princely  person,  with  a  serpent  entwined 
round  his  middle,  and  embellished  with  other 
characteristics,  relating  to  time  and  duration,  of 
which  the  serpent  was  an  emblem.  Oph,  and 
Ouph,  signified  a  serpent  in  the  Amonian  Ian* 
guage  ;  and  the  Deity  was  termed  Can-uph,  from 
his  serpentine  representation.  The  whole  species, 
in  consequence  of  this,  were  made  sacred  to  him, 


♦  Lycophron.  v.  439. 

'  Comment,  upon  Lycophron.  p.  6S. 
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and  styled  Canyphian.  To  this  Lucan  alludes, 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  Seps,  he  calls  all  the 
tribe  of  serpents  Cinyphias  pestes: 

*  Cinyphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi. 

Canuphis  was  sometimes  expressed  Anuphis  and 
Anubis;  and,  however  rendered,  was  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  continually  spoken  of  as  a  dog ;  at 
least  they  supposed  him  to  have  had  a  dog's  head, 
and  often  mention  his  ^  barking.  But  they  were 
misled  by  the  title,  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. The  Egyptians  had  many  emblematical 
personages,  set  off  with  heads  of  various  animals, 
to  represent  particular  virtues  and  affections,  as 
well  as  to  denote  the  various  attributes  of  their 
Gods.  Among  others  was  this  canine  figure,  M'hich 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  was  appropriated  to 
Canuph,  or  Cneph*  And  though  upon  gems  and 
marbles  his  name  may  be  sometimes  found  annexed 
to  this  character,  yet  it  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  Grecian  work,  and  so  denominated  in  conse- 


^  Lucaru  PharsaUa.  l.p.  v.  JST- 

^  Ausa  Jovi  nostro  latrantem  opponere  Anubim.  Propert.   1. 3. 
El.  IK 

£{i»(  ^1  tft9  0  xwofroXiTK  co/AOf,  xa»  Kt/rvr  iroXif,  u  i  Avet^Cic  T»fiA*> 
T«i,  xai  TDK  *va^  r»/*«,  «•»  rtTK  rtraxrai  ti(  ii^.     Strabo.  1.  17- 

p.  1 166. 

1  . 


/ 
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quence  of  theif  inistakeh  notion.  For  \i^e  must 
tnake  a  material  distinction  between  the  liiero- 
glyphics  of  old;  when  Egypt  waS  under  her  own 
kings ;  and'those  of  later  date,  when  that  cduntry 
Avasunderthe  government  of  the  Greeks:' at  which 
time  their  learning  was  greatly  impaired,  and  their 
antient  theology  ruined.  Horus  Apollo  assures  us, 
if  any  Credit  may  be  given  to  what  he  says,  that 
this  canine  figure  was  an  emblem  of  the  earth : 

OiX8jU£kT)v  y^OLfovr^q  xvvoxtpotXov  ^coy^xfsin*    JVTlCTl  tJlCJf 

would  describe  the  earth,  they  paint  a  Cunocephalus. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  I  should  think,  in  any  de- 
gtee  relate  to  Canuphis.  The  same '  writer  informs 
us,  that  und^r  the  figure  of  a  dog  they  represented 
a  priest,  or  sacred  scribe,  and  a  prophet ;  and  all 
such  as  had  the  chief  management  of  funerals : 
ako  the  spleen,  the  smell,  sneezing;  rule  and  go- 
vernment, and  a  magistrate,  or  judge  :  which  is 
a  circumstance  hardly  to  be  believed.  For,  as 
hieroglyphics  were  designed  to  distinguish,  it  is 
scarce  credible  that  the  Egyptians  should  crowd 
together  so  many  different  and   opposite  ideas 


'  ZiXuvDr  h  7^a^errf$,  H  OIKOTMENHN,  n  y^afAfAOtrtaj  n  *if f«>  n 
t^p,  i»  KohVfiSopy  KVfuci f  mXof  ^vy^afvcn.   1.  1.  c.  14.  p.  26. 

flifX*Y»  ^  i»xar9i>,  CirA«^9M  y^afnf  kv9»  ^tiy^mfuo'iK     1.  1 .    C.  30* 
p.  52. 


VO^,.  II.  C 
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under  one  character,  whence  nothing  could  well 
ensue  but  doubt  and  confusion.  Besides,  I  do 
^qp  reqiepber,  that  in  any  ig;roup  of  antient  hiero- 
slyphics  the  figure  of  a  do^  oqgur^.  The  meaning 
of  this  history,  I  think,  may  be  with  a  Uttle  at- 
tention made  out  The  Egyptians  were  refined  in 
their  supei^tj.tions,  above  all  the  nations  in  the 
world;  and  confisrred  the  nfimes  and  titles  of 
their  Deities  ypon  vf^tables  and  animals  of  every 
fpipcief ;  and  not  only  upon  these,  but  also  upon 
tjbe  parts  of  the  hfjmajfi  body,  and  the  very  pas- 
sions of  the  mind.  Whatever  they  deemed  salu- 
Jary,  or  of  great  value,  they  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Sacred,  and  consecrated  it  to  some 
""God.  This  will  appear  frpra  word^  borrowed 
from  Egypt  The  Laurel,  Lauru^,  was  denominated 
from  Al-Orus :  the  berry  was  termed  b^cca,  from 
Bacchus;  Myrrh,  Mv/pa,  was  from  Ham-Ourah; 
Casia,  from  Chus.  The  Crocodile  was  called 
Gaimin  and  Canipsa;   the  lion,    El-Eon;    the 


OTPANOT  irty.     Lucian  de  imaginibus. 

See  Observations  on  Antient  History,  p.  \66. 

Solebant  autcm  ^gyptii  sibi  suitquc  Deonim  pairioram  nomina 
plenunque  imponere. — Moremque  hunc  g^nt  ilUaervare  perrexit, 
postquam  salut^  We  £vang^lic&  diu  fhiita  esiet.  Jablonsk/« 
y.  L  1.1.  C.5.  p.  105. 
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Wolf,  El-Uc;  ^he  C»t,  Al-Ourab:  whence  tlif 
(GrreeKs  formed  Xf«ij,  xux«f,  «»x^fo?.  T^c  Kgypti^R^ 
styled  Myrrh^  Baal ;  balsam,  baal-aamen ;  Cau^r 
phire,  Ch^m-phour,  xa/A^^^  of  Greece ;  Qpiuio. 
Ppbiqfi.  The  8W^(  r^d  of  Egypt  was  nam^ 
C^n^b,  an4.  Conab^  by  way  of  eminence ;  also^ 
Can- Osiris.  Cinnamon  was  denominated  frqpoi 
Cban-Amon;  Cinnabar,  K^¥volSctf^^J  from  Chan* 
Abor ;  ihf  sacre^  V^etle,  Cantharus,  from  Cha% 
Athur.  The  harp  was  styled  Cinnor,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  found  oqt  by  Cinaras; 
which  terms  are  compoundf^d  of  Chan-Or,  aiid 
Chan-Arez ;  and  relate  to  the  Sun,  or  Apollo,  tl^ 
supposed  inventor  of  th«  lyre.  Priests  and  m^r 
gistrates  were  particularly  honoured  with  the  ad* 
ditional  title  of  Cahen;  and  manly  things  hel^ 
sacred  were  liable  to  have  it  in  their  composition. 
Hence  arose  the  error  of  Horus  Apollo ;  who^ 
having  been  informed  that  the  antient  Egyptians 
distinguished  many  things  which  were  esteemed 
holy  by  this  sacred  title,  referred  the  whole  ta 
hieroglyphics,  sstnd  ^^ve  out  that  th^y  were  all 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  dog.  A^d  it  i^ 
possible,  that  in  later  times  the  Grecian  artists^ 


*'  It  b  poin|dy  allttded  to  in  Pialm  80.  v.  l6.  and  ip  J^ipmi|di. 
C.6.  V.  20. 
.    '*  Plutaick.  Isii  ot  Oiiris.  p.  365.  Xm^ifK. 

c8 


so  th^Sanaiysts  op' 

and  the  mixed  tribes  of  Egypt^  may  have  ex- 
pressed them  in  this  manner ;  for  they  were  led 
by  the  ear ;  and  did  not  inquire  into  the  latent 
purport  of  the  "^  theology  transmitted  to  them. 
From  hence  we  may  perceive  how  little,  in  later 
times,  even  the  native  Egyptians  knew  of  their 
rites  and  history. 

Farther  accounts  may  be  prodijced  from  the 
wme  writer,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  been 
ilsiying.  He  not  only  mentions,  the  great  venera- 
tion paid  Ijy  the  Egyptians  td  dogs,  but  adds, 
tftfat  in  many  temples  they  kept  xvt'oxcfuXoi,  a  kind 
of  baboons,'  or  animals  with  heads  like  those  of 
dogs-  which  were  wonderfully  endowed^  By  their 
assistance  the  Egyptians  found  out  the  particular 
periods  of  the  Sun  and  Moonl  These  did  not, 
like  other  animals^  die  at  once,  but  by  piece-meal  ; 
so  that  one  lialf  of  the  animal  was  oftentimes 
buried^  while  the  other  half  ^  survived..    He  more* 


"  The  purport  of  the  tettn  Caben,  or  Cohen,  was.  not  totally 
tinkAoWii  7n  Greece.-  They  changed  i(  to  xew^,  and  koM»? ;  but  Btill 
«Upf)iQiseli  it  to  sigt^Ky .a  priest.  Koi-tt,  ii^rvfX<tC^r,  fitfliOm^- 
fAtPOf  foritf.  Ilcsychius.  Kotarai  li^xrcn*  Ibid. 
"■  Ifway  also  used  for  a  title  of  the  Deity.  Koi«(,  «  rfoyyv>i9^  x»^; 
ipilicet  B«»Tt/Xo^  Moscopulus.  p.  5.  The  Baetulus  was  the  most 
aiitieht  representation  of  the  Deity.  Sec  Apollon.  Rhod.  Schol. 
ad  1.1.  V.919. 
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over  assures  US,  that  they  could  read  and  write? 
and  whenever  one  of  them  was  introduced  int<> 
the  sacred  apartnrents  for  prohatiori,  the  prieafr 
presented  him  with  a  '*  tablet,  and  with  a  peir 
and  ink ;  and  by  his  writing  could  immediatdyi 
find  out  if  he  were  of  the  true  intelligent  breed.^ 
These  animals  are  said  to  have  been  of  infinite  us© 
to  the  antient  Egyptians  in  determiHing  times  and 
seasons ;  for  it  seems  they  were,  in  some  particus-* 
lar  functions,  the  most  accurate  and  punctual  of 
any  creatures  upon  earth :  '^  Per  aequinoctia  eninr 
duodedes  in  die  urinara  reddere,  et  in  nocte  ^: 
compertus  (Cunocephalus),  aequali  interstitio  ser- 
vato,  Trismegisto  ansam  dedit  diem  dividendi  iu 
duodecim  partes  aquales.     Such  is  the  history  of 


ftXXa  fAtob^  avrv9  KoXf  tytarnv  ifAf^«y  fix^tf/xiyoy  vvo  ro/t  U^W9  Ootgrvc^w 
6a».  xtA. 

'£a;(  y  a»  a»  iihftiiKOpra  xom  ^o  iirT^ft/^ofO'if  ifA9f»i,  reri  oXot 
aToOyi}0-xii.     Horapollo.  ].  1.  c.  14.  p.  2. 

"  £k  i^^o*  tirn^ap  Vfura  ko f/.tc^rt  Kvyoxi^oXof,  hXrot  avT»i  irapa* 
ri^o%9  0  'lapivf ,  xoM  axfiinof^  x«»  jtx.iAay,  vritpa^tfy,  1 1  ix  m;  iTir«fAi»i9( 
in  avyytniOi  y^u^^Mtra^  x»»  ii  ypa^ii.  Horapollo.  L  1.  C«  14* 
p.  28. 

**  Horapollo.  L  1.  c.  l6  p.  30.  Aw^ixarK  tij?  V*§*«  **^*  Ina^ 
r^9  if»9  tt^ii*  Toj)i  avTo  xa»  rai^  hj^^  >t;|»  vqii».  xtX.  Speaking  of  tho 
two  Equinoxes. 

'^  Hoffman;  Cunocephalus, 

Vossius  de  Idol.  vol.  2.  1. 3.  c.  78. 
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^$e  wonderful  "  animals.  That  Apes  and  Ba- 
iRtons  were,  among  the  Egyptians,  held  in 
Iteration,  is  very  certain.  The  Ape  was  sa- 
cred to  the  God  Apis ;  and  by  the  G  reeks  was 
rendered  Capis,  and  ''Ceipis.  The  Baboon  was 
dbnoniinated  from  the  Deity  *^  Babon,  to  whom  it 
vas  equally  sacred.  But  what  have  these  to  do 
ilrith  the  Supposed  Cunocephalus^  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  interpretation,  is  an  animal 
%ith  the  head  of  a  dog  ?  This  characteristic  does 
act  properly  belong  to  any  species  of  Apes,  but 
seems  to  have  been  unduly  appropriatcfd  to  them. 


'*  What  Orus  Apollo  attributes  tb  the  Cunocephaltis,  Damas« 
cias  (in  Vit&  Isidori)  mentions  of  the  Cat.  Photii  Bibliotheca. 
c.  242.  p.  1049. 

'*  By  Strabo  expressed  Kjiroc,  who  says,  that  it  was  reverenced 
by  the  people  at  Babylon,  opposite  to  Memphis.  L  J7-  p*  il^J* 
fiH^of  it  BcCvX*rno»  e*  Kara  Mf/bif  »y  {otQuo'i), 

'^  Babun,  BoCvy,  of  Hellanicus  Lesbius.  Atheneus.  1.15. 
f,  680.  called  Bebon,  BiCi^r,  by  Manethon.  Plutarch.  Isis  et  Osi- 
ris, p.  371*  376*  Babon  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  as 
l^hon  :  by  some  esteemed  a  female,  and  the  wife  of  that  per- 
adtiage.    Plutarch,  ibid. 

Thfe  Ape  an^  Monkey  were  held  sacred,  not  in  E^t  only,  but 
in  India,  and  likewise  in  a  part  of  Africa.  Diodorus  Sicul.  1. 20. 
p.  793.  Mafif^us  mentions  a  noble  Pagoda  in  India,  which  was 
tailed  the  monkeys'  Pitgoda.  Historia  Ind.  1. 1.  p.  25 :  and  Bal- 
bus  takes  notice  of  Peguan  temples,  called  by  the  natives  Varellc, 
in  which  monkeys  were  kept,  out  of  a  relijpous  principle.  See 
Balbi  Itinerarium. 
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The  itrtti  Ciifiideephalas,  hvoxtfcixo^,  ii  ad  E^j/^^ 
dan  co1itip8uiii'd :  and  this  Strang^  history  tetiO^ 
to  the  [iriestt  of  the  country,  styled  Cahen ;  iW 
to  the  novieesf  in  their  temples ;  and  to  the  ekS- 
ihinatiotis,  which  they  were  obliged  to  mi^ergB;' 
before  they  codd  be  Admitted  to  the  prie^thootf; 
To  explain  this(,  I  must  take  notice,  that  in  ikif^ 
times  they  built  their  temples  upon  eniitiend^ 
fdr  many  leasons  ;  but  especially  for  the  sake  6t 
celesti2(l  observations.  The  Egyptians  were  mucflf 
addicted  to  the  study  of  astronomy :  attd  thfey 
used  to  found  their  colleges  in  Upper  Egypt  up6tj 
fo'cks  and  hills,  called  by  them  Caph.  These,  zli 
they  were  sacred  to  the  Sun,  were  ferther  deno- 
minsited  Caph-£l,  and  sometimes  Caph-AW,  atitf 
Caph-Arer.  The  term  Caph-El,  which  often  dci^* 
curs  in  history,  the  Greeks  uniformly  changed  td 
tifocxyi,  Cephale:  and  from  Cahen-Caph-EI,  thrf 
sacked  rock  of  Orus,  they  formed  Kwoxt^oTinj  atntf 
Kuvoxf f  obAoc  ;  which  they  supposed  to  relate  to  to 
animal  with  the  head  of  a  dog.  But  this  Cahen* 
Caph-El  was  certainly  some  royal  seminary  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novices  to 
supply  their  colleges  and  temples.  These  young- 
persons  were,  before  their  introduction,  examined 
by  some  superior  priest ;  and,  accordingly  as  they 
answered  upon  their  trial,  they  were  admitted^  or 
i^efused;  They  were  denominated  Ca^h-El,  and 
Cahen-Caph-£1,  from  the  academy  where  they 
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j^ceived  their  first  instruction ;  and  this  place, 
though  sacred,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  class 
subordinate  to  others.  It  was  a  kind  of  inferior 
cloister  and  temple,  such  as  Capella  in  the  Romish 

church  ;  which,  as  well  as  Capellanus,   was  de- 

» 

rived  from  Egypt :  for,  the  church,  in  its  first 
decline,  borrowed  largely  from  that  country.  Tiiat 
there  was  some  particular  place  of  this  sort  situated 
upon  a  rock  or  eminence,  may,  I  think,  be  prove  d 
from  Martianus  Capella ;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
was  a  seminary  well  known,  where  the  youth  of 
Upper  Egypt  were  edilcated.  For,  in  describing 
the  sciences,  under  different  personages,  he  gives 
this  remarkable  account  of  Diaiectica  upon  intro- 
ducing her  before  his  audience.  "  Maec.  se  edu- 
catam  dicebat  in  JEgypiiorum  Rupe;  atque  in 
Parraenidis  exinde  g}  innasium,  atque  Atticam 
demeaase.  And  Johannes  Sarisburiensis  seems  to 
kitimate  that  Parmcnides  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  same  quarter,  when  he  mentions  "  in 


*'  Martianus  Capella.  1.4.  sub  initio, 

Astronomia  is  made  to  speak  to  the  same  purpose. — Per  im- 
itocnsa  spatia  seculorum,  ne  profaiid  loquacitatc  vulgarcr,  -(lElgyp- 
tiorum  clausaadytisoccuicbur.     Martianus  Capella.  1.8. 

^  Johannes  Sarisburiensis  MetalogicI  1.  1?.  p.  7^7*  Edilio 
Lugd.  Bat.  anno  ]639. 

He  speaks  of  Parmcnides  as  if  he  were  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and 
seems  to  have  understood  that  Parmenidcs  tqok  up  his. residence 
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Rupe  vitam  egisse.  In  this  short  detail  we  bave^ 
no  unpleasing  account  of  the  birth  of  science  ijjl 
Egypt,  and  of  its  progress  thence  to  Attica.  It 
is  plain  that  this  Rupes  >£gyptiaca  could  be  no* 
thing  else  but  a  seminary,  either  the  same,  or  at 
kast  similar  to  that,  which  I  have  before  been 
describing.  As  the  Cunocephali  are  said  to  have 
been  sacred  to  Hermes,  this  college  and  temple 
were  probably  in  the  nome  of  Hermopolis.  Her- 
mes was  the  patron  of  Science,  and  particularly 
styled  Cahen,  or  *^  Canis :  and  the  Cunocephali 
are  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  that  ^  place.  They  were  certainly  there  reve- 
renced :  and  this  history  points  out  very  plainly 
the  particular  spot  alluded  to.  Hermopolis  was  in 
the  upper  region  styled  Thebais  :  and  there  was 
in  this  district  a  tower,  such  as  has  been  *^  men- 


in  the  Egyptian  sfeminary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge in  science.  Et  licet  Parmenides  ^gyptius  in  rupe  vitam 
egerit,  ut  ratioilem  Logices  inveniret,  tot  et  tantos  studii  hdbuit 
succtssores,  ut  ci  inventionis  suae  totam  fere  prxripuerint  glo- 
riam. 

^^  Hermes  was  the  same  as  Anubis  Latrator.  Jablonsky.  1.  5. 
c,l. 

Ktyft  atpuq'  Tvimj  ^  iyu,  Anaxandridcs  apud  Athenaeum.  1.7- 
p.  300. 

'Z^fAHf  Kvpa,    Plutarch.  Isis  et  Osiris. 

^*  Strabo.  1.  17.  p.  Il6r.  KvnMfaXof  h  (rt/AVJ'iv)  *Z^fiow9>it7au 

^^  'EfiMvoltTtxn  fvJ^xvi*    Strabo.  ibid. 
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fioned.  It  wai  in  aftcrtimes  made  use  of  for  21 
ffpository,  where  they  Ijtid  up  the  tribute.  This 
^y  have  been  the  Rupes  ^gypti^ca,  so  famed 
6f  bid  for  science ;  and  M^hich  ^a,^  the  seat  of  the 
£!hancephalim,  or  CunocepHalians. 

It  is  said  of  the  Cunocephali,  that  when  one 
part  was  dead  and  buried,  the  other  still  survived. 
This  can  relate  to  nothing  else  but  a  society,  or 
body  politic,  where  there  is  a  continual  decre- 
lifient,  yet  part  still  rem^ini;  and  the  whole  is 
kept  up  by  succession.  It  i^  an  enigma,  which 
particularly  relates  to  thfe  priesthood  in  Egypt : 
for  the  sacred  office  there  was  hereditary,  being 
vested  in  certain  families;  and  when  part  was 
desCdy  a  residue  still  ^survived,  who  admitted 
others  in  the  room  of  the  deceased.    *^  Etwit  ^f  t*c 

dt'itciawfy    T^TH    0   itoCig   auriKxrirctrcn.      The  SOUS,   we 

iindy  supplied  the  place  of  their  fathers:  hence 
the  body  itself  never  became  extinct,  being  kept 
up  by  a  regular  succession.  As  to  the  Cunoce- 
phali  giving  to  Hermes  the  first  hint  of  dividing 
the  day  into  twelve  parts  from  the  exactness. 


^  Analogous  to  this  we  read  in  Herodotus,  that  the  Persian 
brigade,  whose  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  continual  recruits, 
was  styled  afiftrarrof ,  immortalis.    Herodotus.  1.  7*  c.  83. 

It  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men. 

*'  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  37. 
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Which  Vas  oBsferved  in  thtfir  **  evacuations,  it  is  t 
surtnite  almoat  tcio  trifling  to  be  discussed  I  hate 
sheM^ii  that  the  Cunbcephali  were  a  sacred  cblle^, 
trhbse  members  were  persotis  of  great  learning : 
and  their  society  seems  to  hdve  beeh  a  very  ah- 
(ietit  ittstitutiofi.  They  were  particularly  addicted 
to  astronomical  obs6r<ratiohs ;  and  by  contemplat- 
ing the  heavens,  styled  Ouran,  they  learned  id 
di^iiigitish  the  seasons,  atid  to  divide  the  day  int6 
parts.  But  the  term  Ouran  the  Greeks  by  a: 
orange  misconception  changed  to  t^uv;  of  which 
mistake  they  hav^  afforded  other  instances :  and 
frdiii  this  abuse  of  terms  the  silly  figment  took  its 
rise. 

'The  Cunocef)haIi  are  not  to  be  found  in  Egypt 
only,  but  in  India  likewise ;  and  in  other  pdrts  of 
the  world.  Herodotus  ^  mentions  a  nation  of  this 
name  in  Libya :  and  speaks  of  them  as  a  race  of 
men  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  Hard  by  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  people  he  places  the 
Axff oAoi,  men  with  no  heads  at  all :  to  whom,  out 
of  humanity,  and  to  obviate  some  very  natural 


polb.  1.  1.  C.  l6. 

*»rterodot.  1.  4.  c.  IJl. 

Upon  tlie  Mait^  Efythraram,  tfy>fid  KvfoaxifaXnf  xaXHfU9ow, 
Strabo.  1.  i6.  p.  11^0.  Also  Pliny.  1.  6.  c.  30.  and  1.  ?•  c  ft.  of 
Conocephali  in  Ethiopia  and  India. 
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distresses,  he  gives  eyes  in  the  breast.  But  he 
seems  to  havp  forgot  mouth  and  ears,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  a  nose  :  he  only  says,  *'Ax«faXo4,  oi 
IV  m^ic-iv  oqiiaXiMsg  i^oyrtg,  Both  these  and  the 
Cunocephali  were  denominated  from  their  place 
of  residence,  and  from  their  worship :  the  one 
from  Cahen-Caph-El,  the  other  from  Ac-Caph- 
£1 :  each  of  which  appellations  is  of  the  same 
purport,  the  right  noble,  or  sacred  ^**rock  of 
the  Sun. 

Similar  to  the  history  of  the  Cunocephali,  and 
Acephali,  is  that  of  the  Cunodontes.  They  are  a 
people  mentioned  by  Solinus  and  Isidorus,  and  by 
them  are  supposed  to  have  had  the  teeth  of  dogs. 
Yet  they  were  probably  denominated,  like  those 
above,    from  the   object  of  their  worship,    the 


^mft 


**  Herodot.  1.  4.  c.  1£)1. 

'°Many  plac^  u-cre  named  Cunocephale:  all  which  will  be 
found  upon  inquiry  to  have  been  eminences,  or  buildings  situated 
on  high,  agreeably  to  this  etymology.  Kv»o«ti^aXij,  AO^OS  t»? 
GiercraXiflK.     Stephanos  Byzant.  from  Polybius.  I.  I7. 

Kvi>u9tti^x\a%  near  Scotiussa.  AO^HN  irvxvim  wa^m>Ji9i?M9  AKPAI. 
Plutarch  in  Flaminino,  of  the  same  place.  * 

The  citadel  at  Thebes  was  called  Kvfoa%f^aXri  by  Xenophon. 
Those  who  speak  of  the  Cunocephali  as  a  people,  describe  them 
as  Mountaineers.  Megasthenes  per  divcrsos  Indice  montes  esse 
scribit  nationes  caninis  capitibus.     Solinus.  c.  52.  * 

A  promontory  of  this  name  upon  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
mentioned  above  from  Strabo.  A nothcr  promontory  Cunocephale 
in  Corcyra.    Procopius.  Goth,  1. 3.  c.  27* 
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•     * 

prity  Chan -Ad  on ;  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
Kwo^wv,  and  styled  his  votaries  '*  Cunodontes. 

The  Greeks  pretended,  that  they  had  the  use  of 
the  sphere,  and  were  acquainted  M'ith  the  zodiac^ 
and  its  asterisms  very  early.  But  it  is  pl^in  from 
their  mistakes,  that  they  received  the  knowledge 
of  these  things  very  late ;  at  a  time  when  the  terms 
were  obBolete,  and  the  truepurport  ofthemnot  to 
be  obtained.  They 'borrowed  all  the  schemes 
under  which  the  stars  are  comprehended  from  the 
Egyptians:  who  had  formed  them  of  old,  and 
named  them  from  circumstances  in  their  own 
religion  and  mythology.  They  had  particularly 
conferred  the  titles  of  their  Deities  upon  those 
fttars,  which  appeared  the  brightest  in  their  hemi- 
sphere. One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliaht 
they  called  Cahen  Sehor;  another  they  termed 
Parcahen  ;  a  third  Cahen  Ourah,  or  Cun  Ourah. 
These  were  ail  misconstrued,  and  changed  by  the 
Greeks;  Cahen-Sehor  to  Canis  Sirius;  Furcaheil 
to  Procyon ;  and  Cahen  Ourah  to  Cunosoura,  the 
dog's  tail.  In  respect  to  this  last  name  I  think, 
from  the  application  of  it  in  other  instances,  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  could  not  be  in  acceptation 
what  the  Greeks  would  persuade  us:  nor  had  ilt 

• 

any  relation  to  a  dog.     There  was  the  summit  of 


/ 


'•  Soliniis.  c.  4.  and  Isidorus.  Ori^i  I.  p.  de  Portentis, 
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f  hill  in  Arcadia  of  this  '^  name :  also  a  promontmjr 
in  ''  Attica ;  and  another  ii^  ^  Euboea.  Hpw  could 
it  poasibly  in  its  conimon  acceptatiop  be  applica- 
ble to  these  places  ?  And  as  a  constellation  if  it 
'  signified  a  dog's  tail,  how  c^me  it  to  be  a  name 
given  to  the  tail  of  a  bear  ?  It  wfis  a  term  brought 
from  ^'  Sidon,  and  Egypt:  and  the  purport  was  to 
]be  sought  for  from  the  language  of  the  AmoniaQ$. 
The  antient  Helladians  used  upon  every  pr9* 
montory  to  raise  pillars  and  altars  to  the  God  of 
%ht,  Can-Our^  the  Chan-Orus  of  Egypt  But 
Caq-Our,  and  Can-Ourah,  they  changed  tQ 
tMvfi^-ov^o^  as  I  have  shewn :  yet  notwithstanding 
(his  co;rruption,  the  true  name  is  often  to  be  dis« 
cpvere^.  The  place  which  is  termed  Cuno^oura 
by  Lucian,  in  his  Icaromemenippus,  is  called 
Cunoura  by  Stephanus  Byzant  and  by  ^^  Pau* 
sanias.  Ciinoura  is  also  used  by  Lycophron,  who 
understood  antient  terms  fuU  well,  for  any  high 
^ock  or  headland. 

* " ■■'    ■  ■  I  I  ■      ■    ■  I I  I  ■  1 1  ■  ■» 

'^  Stepb.  Byzantinus. 

"  Ptolemy.  1.  3.  c.  15. 

^^Hesycbius.  Also  a  family  at  Lacedrmon,  ^v>^  AtmmuLn: 
ADd  Cunosouroi,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Mcgara.  See  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro.  1.  1.  c.  17- 

^'  Esse  duas  Arctos,  quarum  Cynosura  petatur 

Sidoniis;  Ilelicen  Graia  carina  notet.  Ovid.  Fastor.  1.  Gu 
T.  107. 

3*  L.  3.  p.  207.  1 
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n^oc  xwK|9ay  x^of  r^ax*'^^  irrr^ «;•     Scholiast,  ibid. 

We  find  the  same  mistake  occur  in  the  account 
transmitted  to  us  concjerning  the  first  discp.very  of 
gurple.  The  aijtients  very  gratefully  gftve  the 
merit  of  every  useful  and  salutary  invention  to  the 
Gods.  Cei;es  waa  ^upppfed  tq  have  di$coverec}  y^ 
mei^  corp,  and  bread :  P^i$  fl)ewp4  them  th^  ^^ 
of  the  plough;  Cinyras  of  the  harp:  Vest^ 
taught  them  to  build.  Every  Deity  was  |ooke4 
up  to  as  the  ^au^e  9f  ^ipe  blessing.  The  Tyrlanf 
^nd  Sidopians  were  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  purple :  the  di^  of  which  was  very  exquisite, 
and  the  discovery  of  it  was  attributed  to  Hercules 
of  Tyre;  the  same  ^ho  by  Pala^phatos  is  styled 
Uerculef  ''  Philosophus.  But  some  will  not  allp\;r 
him  this  honour ;  but  say,  that  the  dog  of  Her- 
cules was  the  discoverer.  For  accidentally  feed- 
ing upon  the  Murex,  with  which  the  coast 
abounded,  the  dog  stained  his  mouth  with  the 
ichor  of  the  fish ;  and  from  hence  the  first  hint  of 
dying  was  ''  taken.   This  gave  birth  to  the  prover- 

"  Palaephatus  m^i  t^iv^cttt^  xoy^Xsjc.  p.  124. 

''  Cassiodorus  of  the  purple.    Cum  fame  caois  i^vidf  in  Tyrie 
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bial  expression,  ^*Ev^r,fjL»   xwog   rip   ^  o-iCarn  vo^^vfa^ 

Nonnus  mentions  the  partixrular  circumstance  oF" 
the  dog's  staining  his  mouth : 

^*  Xioyiac  wo^fvft  Trx^rfiia^  a,i^a.Ti  KoyXn, 

Such  is  the  story,  which  at  first  sight  is  too 
childish  to  admit  of  credit.  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  dog  would  feed  upon  shell-fish  r  and  if  this  may 
iat  any  time  have  happened,  yet  whoever  is  at  all 
cohversatit  in  natural  history,  must  know,  that 
the  mure?x  is  of  the  tdrbinated  kind,  and  particu- 
larly aculeated;  having  strong  and  sharp  pro- 
tuberances,-  with  which  a  dog  would  hardly 
iengage.  •  The  story  is  founded  upon  the  same 
misconception,  of  which  so  many  instaiices  have 
been  produced.  Hercules  of  Tyre,  like  all  other 
oriental  divinities,  was  styled  Cahen,  and  Cohen ; 
as  was  allowed  by  the  Greeks  themselves.     ^To> 


Uttore  projecta  conchylia  iinprcssis  roandibulis  contudls^ct,  ilia 
naturaliter  }\umorem  sanguiiicum  difflacntia  ora  rjus  mirabili 
colore  tinxcriint:  et  ut  est  mos  hominibus  occnsioncs  re{Kntinai 
ad  artcs  daccre,  talia  cxempla  roeditantea  feccruut  principibus 
decus  nobilc.  1.  9*  c.  36. 

See  also  Chronicon  Paschalc.  p.  43.  Achilles  Tatius.  1.  Z. 
Julius  Pollux.  1.  J.  c.  4.  p.  30.  Ed.  Amstcl.  Pliny.  1.  9.  c.  36. 

^^'Cyrus  Prodrorous  iwi  aw-o^n/xw  t»»  f  »^»a. 

**  Nonni  Dionysiaca.  L40.  p.  1034. 

^*  Etymologicum  Magnum. 
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H^axXny    fcca-i    xxrx    my     Aiyvirritay    itxXtytrov    XXlNA 

/lyifl^at.  fTe  are  told,  that  Hercules  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Egyptians  is  called  Chon.  This 
intelligence,  however,  they  could  not  abide  by ; 
but  changed  this  sacred  title  to  ^')tu«ir,  a  dog, 
which  they  described  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
Deity. 

The  Grecians  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptians  styled 
Hermes  a  dog :  but  they  seem  to  have  been  aware, 
that  they  were  guilty  of  an  undue  representation. 
Hence  Plutarch  tries  to  soften,  and  qualify  what 
is  mentioned,  by  saying,  ^  Ou  yaj  xuf tw^  tov  'Ej jtxtjv 
KTNA  xtyziTiy  (oi  Aiyvrrjoi)  :  by  which  this  learned 
writer  wonld  insinuate,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  name  of  a  dog,  as  the  qualities  of  that  animal, 
to  which  the  Egyptians  alluded.  Plutarch  thought 
by  this  refinement  to  take  off  the  impropriety  of 
conferring  so  base  a  name  upon  a  Deity.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  Egyptians  neither  bestowed  it 
nominally ;  nor  alluded  to  it  in  any  degree.  The 
title  which  t^ey  gave  to  Hermes  was  the  same  that 
they  bestowed  upon  Hercules :  they  expressed  it 
Cahen,  and  Cohen ;  and  it  was  very  properly  re- 
presented above  by  the  Greek  term  X«>,  Chon.    It 

^  Johannes  Antiochcnus,  who  tells  the  story  at  large,  says,  that 
purple  was  the  discovery  xtm^  «vifAf f»x«,  wiilch  in  the  original 
kistory  was  undoubtedly  a  shepherd  king. 

♦♦  Plutarch,  bis  at  Otiris.  p.  355- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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is  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  sometimes  made  use  of 
ap  uncommon  oath,  /a«  roif  hw»,  xai  tqv  x^^^>  ^H  '''^ 
dog  and  the  goose :  which  at  first  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  his  character.  But 
we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  that  this  was  not 
done  by  way  of  ridicule :  for  Socrates  esteemed  it 
a  very  serious  and  religious  mode  of  attestation : 
and  under  these  terms  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
bon  of  *^  Zeus.  The  purport  of  the  words  is  ob- 
vious :  and  whatever  hidden  meaning  there  may 
have  been,  the  oath  was  made  ridiculous  by  the 
abs[urdity  of  the  ,terms.  ^  Besides,  what  possible 
connection  could  there  have  subsisted  between  a 


^^  Ovh  ZftntpariK  roy  xvtx  na>%  rof  pr^t^  cuttii  twtti^u.  Porphyry  de 
Abstinentid.  L  3.  p«JZ86. 

It  i$  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by,Rhadainaiithu$  of 
-  Crete :   Z^tXtvct  (*Pft^a/xa»9v()  xara;^iro;,  x«»  xt/»e(,  Ka»  ie^(»  •/A»t'yat. 

Eustathius  upon  Homer.  Odyss.T.  p.  1871. 

See  Aristophan.  O^hOk.    Scholia.  V.  521:    O/buvmi  tttXiv^ai 

m 

(Pa^Afutrdvy)  x^va^  xai  xwa,  lerX.  from  SocfEtttlf  K  12.  dc  Rebus 

Creticis. 
.  The  anticnt  Abantes  of  EiUioea  styled  Zeas  himself  Cohen; 

called  in  aftertimes  Cenceus.    There  was  »  promontory  of  the 

same  name:   Khpohop  a$i^tnn^iof  {ACarrvt)  Steph.  Byzant.     H6re 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  after  his  conquest  of 

iEchalia. 

Victor  ab  ^hali&  Cenado.sacra  parabat 
Vota  Jovi,     Ovid.  Metamorph.  1.  9.  v.  13ff. 
Sophocles  in  Trachin.  v.  ^42.  mentions,  fi*;/Atf(,  riXqr  iyna^v 

Kufctiv  Am. 


dog  Had  a  Ihity ;  a  goose  and  the  son  of  Jove  ? 
Tiiejpe  was  certaiftly  noae :  yet  Socrates,  like  the 
BeH  ^  his  fraternity,  having  an  antipathy  to 
&f^i|gn  tema,  chose  toteppesent  his  ideas  t^nough 
this  faUe  medium;  iyy  which  means  the  very 
essence  lof  kb  inirocsAion  was  lost  The  son  of 
Sbtty  to  vAkom  he  appealed,  wai  the  Egyptian 
Cahen  abovemeotifuied  ;  but  this  sacred  title  was 
idly  changed  to  xvm»  xou  jchim,  a  dog  and  a  g^oose^ 
fsxm  a  (limilttade  in  sound*  That  he  referred  to 
the  Egyptian  Deity,  is  manifest  fxom  Plato,  who 
^tckoioidedges  that  he  swore,  ^  (aa  top  xvm  roy 
AiyMirr^m  &imt.  By  which  we  ate  to  understand  a 
Cahen  of  Egypt.  Porphyry  expressly  says,  that 
it  was  the  God  Hermes  die  son  of  Zeus,  and  Maia: 

I  cannot  account  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that  upon  which  I  have  proceeded,  for  the  strange 
"liepresetttation  of  Ap^lo,  and  Bacchus,  gaping 
-with  open  mouths.  So  it  setmis  they  wece  in  some 
.piacses  desenbed*  Clemens  of  Alexandria  men- 
tions &om  fiolemon,  that  Apollo  was  t^us  ex- 

]hibitod  Z  *^  DoXcptfy  ii  xij^iimtoic  A«-oAA«»^o(.oi^<v  oyahfAm. 


^  Plato  in  GorgiA.  vol.  1.  p.  482. 

^  Porphyry.  1. 3.  p.  286.  so  corrected  by  Jablonsky.  1.  v.  c.  t. 
p.  10. 

'^  Clcmentis  Cobortatio.  p.  32. 
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And  we  are  told  that  a  gaping  ^'  Bacchus  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Sani03.  They  were 
both  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Orus ;  who  waa 
styled  Cahen-On,  Rex,,  vel  Deus  Sol;  out  of 
which  Cahen-Oii  the  Grecians  seem  to  have 
formed  the  word  Xmwv :  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  these  two  Deities' were  represented  with  their 
jaws  widely  extended.  This  term  was  sometimes 
changed  to  noi^^^  communis :  hence  it  is  that  we 
so  often  meet  with  xoivoi  Sm^  and  icotvoA  &#f*o^  upon 
coins  and  marbles:  also  KOivoc  *E(fAn;.  And  as 
Hertues  was  the  reputed  God  of  gain,  every  thing 
found  wais  adjudged  to  be.jtoipo^^  or  common. 

ff 

Kotwitlistanding  this  notion  so  universally  re- 
ceived, yet  among,  the  Grecians  themselves  the 
term  xoivo;  was  an  antient  title  of  eminence. 
^Koiw,  i  A«nromu  Coinos  signifies  a  lord  and 
master:  undoubtedly  from  Cohinus;  and  that 
from  Cohen.     It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 


»'  Pliny.  1.  8.  p.  446. 

'^  Anthologia.  I.  1.  Epigram.  IM. 

'^  Theophrast.  Charact. 

^*  Hcsycbius. 
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all  the  inatatices  which  tnight  b^  broughjt  j[)f  this 
iiiature.  Of  this,  I  think,  I  am  assjured^  that  wlH>r 
.-ever  "will  consider  the  uncouth  natnes  bot-h-c^ 
Deities,  and  men,  as  well  as  of  places,  in  th^  JiigtM^ 
recommended;  and  attendt,  to  Uie  ^nythology 
transmitted .  concerning  them ;  will  be  able  by 
these  helps  to  trace  them  to  their  original  mcaiir 
ing.  It  is,  I  think,  plain,  that  what  the  Grecians 
so  often  interpreted  xwf?,  was  an  antient  Amonian 
title.  When  therefore  I  read  of  the  brazen  dog  of 
Vulcan,  of  the  dog  of  Erigone,  of  Orion,  of 
Geryon,  of  Orus,  tof  Hercules,  of  Amphilochus, 
of  Hecate,  I  cannot  but  suppose,  that  they  wert 
the  titles  of  so  many  Deities ;  or  else  of  their 
priests,  who  were  denominated  from  their  office. 
In  short,  the  Cahen  of  Egypt  were  no  more  dogs 
than  the  Paterae  of  Amon  were  basons:  and 
though  Diodorus  does  say,  that  at  the  grand 
celebrity  of*."  Isis^  the  whole  was  preceded  by 
dogs,  yet  I  cannot  help  being  persuaded  that  tbey 
were  the  priests  of  the  Goddess. 

By  this  clue  we  may  unravel  many  intricate 
histories  transmitted  from  different  parts.  In  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  near  mount  \^tna,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  a  breed  of  dogs,  which  fawned 
upon  gobd  men,  but  were  implacable  to  the  bad. 


,•;■•>  I I-   '    -I 


V  Diodorus  Siculus  de  poinp4  Isiac&.  1.  1.  p.  7S. 


SB  TRB  AKALTSfS  OV 

^  Inde  etiam  perpetuus  ignis  a  SicuKs  alebatur  in 
JEtnso  Vulcatii  temple,  cut  custodes  adhibitt  wttt 
sacri  canes,  blandientes  pits  homimbiiiSy  in  indpioa 
ferocientes.  In  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Electra 
there  was  a  golden  dog,  which  shewed  the  same 
regard  to  good  men,  and  was  as  inveterate  to 
t>thers« 

^mivkuf  nittfa  fwr^ 

What  is  more  Texnarkable,  there  were  many  gapin|Bf 
dogs  in  this  temple ;  which  are  represented  as  ao 
many  statues,  yet  were  endowed  with  life. 

Homer  describes  something  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous, 


^i^ 


'°  Hitttios.  foBp.  EvEiig.  p.  66.  from  Comntiis  de  natoil 
Deorum* 

A  like  history  is  giveo  of  serpents  in  Syria  by  Arbtotle,  wt^ 
%mvftMcntf9  cuma'fAmvttr :  and  by  Pliny  and  Isidorus,  of  birds  in  the 
islands  of  Diomedcs. 

*^  Nonni  Dionysica.  1.  3.  p.  94. 

"  Ibidw  . 
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Atftkars;  oyra^i  xai  ayii^^c  fifAotrot  iravrbi^ 

All  this  relates  to  the  Cusean  priests  of  Vulcan  or 
Hephaistos/  and  to  the  priesthood  established  hi 
his  temple:  which  priesthood  was  kept  up  by 
succession,  and  never  became  extinct.  What  was 
Cusean,  the  Greeks  often  rendered  Xfu<r£ioy,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  shew.  The  same  people  were  also 
styled  Cuthim  ;  and  this  word  likewise  among  the 
antients  signified  gold :  from  hence  these  priests 
were  styled  Xj uo-no*  xui^k.  We  find  the  like  history 
in  Crete:  here  too  was  a  golden  dog,  which 
Zeus  had  appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  his 
temple*^.  By  comparing  these  histories,  I  thmk 
we  cannot  fail  of  arriving  at  the  latent  meaning. 
The  God  of  light  among  other  titles  was  styled 
Cahen,  or  Chau-Ades  :  but  the  term  being  taken 
in  the  same  acceptation  here, '  as  in  the  instances 
above,  the  Deity  was  changed  to  a  dog,  and  said 
to  reside  in  the  infernal  regions.  From  hence  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  dragged  to  light  by 


'•Homer.  OdysB.  1.  8.  v. 92. 

^  To»  Kv»a  To»  ;^v(rioy  a^-i^ii^ir   (o  Zft^O   f  vXaTTwr  Tt  iif^t  ft 
K^iirn.     Aotoninus  Libcralis.  c,  35.  p.  180. 
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Hercules  of  Thebes.  The  notion  both  of  Cerberus 
and  Hades  being  subterraneous  Deities  took  its 

• 

rise  from  the  temples  of  old  being  situated  near 
vast  caverns,  which  were  esteemed  passages  to  the 
realms  below.  Such  were  in  Messenia,  in  Argolis, 
in  ^ithynia,  and  at  Enna  in  Sicily  ;  not  to  men- 
tion  divers  other  places. .  These  temples  AVere 
often  named  Kir-Abor;  and  the  Deity.  Chan- 
Ades;  out  of  which  terms  the  Greeks  formed 
Toy  Kfffffok  xuvflt  ih;  and  fabled,  that  lie  was- 
forced  into  upper  air  by  Hercules,  through  these 
infernal  inlets.  And  as  temples  similar  in  name 
and  situation  were  built  in  various  parts,  the  like 
history  was  told  of  them  all.  Pausanias  takes 
notice  of  this  event,  among  other  places,  being 
ascribed  to  the  cavern  at  ^*  Taenarus ;  as  well  as  to 
one  at  **  Trcezen,  and  to  a  third  near  the  city 
f^  Hermione.  The  Poet  Dionysius  speaks  of  the 
feat  being  performed  in  the  country  of  thq  Marian- 
duni,  neaj  Colchis. 

Kai  M»Oiayivy(ov  hoov  tniov^  ikd*  lyvrrnciy 
OvionH  K^oyiix9  /Mtyocy  xijyx  XxXiiiofuyQy 


i- 


**  Pausanias  of  Tsnarus.  1.  3.  p.  Q75, 
•* of  Trcezen.  1.2.  p.  183. 

of  Hermipne.  1.  2.  p.  ipfi. 


«5 


Pionys.  Ut^iiiyni.  v.  791.    This  temple  $tood,  accoriliiig  t« 
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X£f  (Tik  ctytXxofAivoy  fliyoiKfiroj^og  'HjaxXtio?, 
Auvo¥  dwo,  fofAOtrciif  iotXiH¥  ViocXoihoo'  ^\ikov» 

But  however  the  Deity  in  all  these  intances  may 
have  been  degraded  to  the  regions  of  darkness; 
yet  he  was  the  God  of  light,  Kw-oiSn^ ;  and  such 
was  the  purport  of  that  name.  He  was  the  same 
as  Apollo,  as  may  be  proved  from  the  Cunidas  at 
Afheiis,  who  were  a  family  set  apart  for  his  ser- 
vice.     KuvviJai,    ytvoq  AOtivtjo'tk,    fj  ou  o  Jfjfu?   tk  Kui/vts 

ATToXXmo;.  Hesychius.  The  Cunnidai  are  ajamil^ 
at  AthenSy  out  of'  which  the  priest  ofjpollo  Ctm-- 
nius  is  chosen.  He  styles  him  Apollo  Cunnius: 
but  the  Cunidai  were  more  properly  denominated 
from  Apollo  Cunides;  the  same  as  Cun-Ades.^ 
Poseidon  was  expressly  styled  Cun-Ades  ;  and  hb 
was  the  same  Deity  as  Apollo,  only  under  a  dif- 
ferent  title,,  as  I  have  shewn.  Kuvatftj^  UocsHcav' Ah- 
wik  m/tAaro.  Hesychius."  Poseidon  was  worshipped 

at  Athens  under  the  title  of  Cun-AdeSs      '     '; 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
term  of  which  I  ftave  been  treating  was  greatly 
misapplied',  in'  being  so  uniformly  referred  to  dogd, 
yet  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  did  not 


Diodorus  Siculus  and  Arrian,  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians, 
near  the  Acbcrusian  Chersonese;  See  Scholia  to  Didnysius 
above* 
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sometimes  relate  to  them.      They  were  distin- 
guished by  this  sacred  title,  and  were  held  in 
some  degree  of  *^  veneration ;  but  how  far  they 
were  reverenced  is  not  easy  to  determine.     Hero- 
dotuSi  ^  speaking  of  the  sanctity  of  some  animals 
in  Egypt,  says,  that  the  people  in  every  family, 
lyhere  a  dog  died,   shaved  themselves  all  over: 
^nd  he  mentions  it  as  a  custom  still  subsistiing  in 
his  own  time.     Plutarch*^  differs  from  bim.     He 
allows  that  tliese  animals  were,  at  one  time,  es* 
teemed  holy ;  but  it  was  before  the  time  of  Cam- 
bjrses :  from  the  aera  of  his  reign  they  were  held 
in  anotlier  light :  for  when  this  king  killed  t^e 
pacred  Apis,  the  dogs  fed  so  liberally  upou  liis 
en(r^ils,  without  making  a  proper  distinctionj  that 
;they  lost  all  their  sanctity.     It  is  of  little  conse- 
l^uence  whichever  account  be  tjip  truest.     They 
were  certainly  of  old  looked  upon  as  sacred;  and 
esteemed  emblems  of  the  Deit}'.     And  it  was, 
perhaps,  with  a  view  to  this,  and  to  prevent  the 
^Jsraplites  retaining  any  notion  of  this  nature,  that 
a  dog  was  not  suffered  to  come  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  at  *'  Jerusalem.     In  the  Mo- 


**  Oppidatota  canom  vcnerantur.     Juvenal.  Sat.  15.  v.  8, 

Diodorus.  I.  1.  p.  l6. 

^*  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  66, 

^  Plutarch.  Isis  et  Osixis.  p.  368. 

^*  £|tf  Kvm  was  a  proverbial  cxpresuon  amo^g  the  Jews. 
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saic  law,  the  price  of  a  dog,  and  the  hire  of  a 
harlot,  are  put  upon  the  same  level.  ^  Thou  shalt 
not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore^  or  the  price  of  a  dog^ 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow : 
for  both  these  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

To  conclude:  The  Dog,  in  Egypt,  was  un- 
doubtedly called  Cahen,  and  Cohen ;  a  title  by 
which  many  other  animals,  and  even  vegetables, 
were  honoured,  on  account  of  their  being  conse- 
crated to  some  Dei^.  The  Greeks  did  not  con- 
sider that  this  was  a  borrowed  appellation,  which 
belongeA  to  the  Gods  and  their  Priests  ;  and  was 
from  them  extended  to  many  things  held  sacred. 
Hence  they  have  continually  referred  this  term  to 
one  object  only  :  by  which  means  they  have  mis- 
represented many  curious  pieces  of  history  :  and 
a  number  of  idle  £Etbles  have  been  devised  to  the 
disparagement  of  all  that  was  true. 


^  Deuteronomy,  c.  23.  v.  IS. 
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j\MONG  the  different  branches  of  the  great 
Amonian  family  which  spread  themselves  abroad^ 
the  sons  of  Chus  were  the  most  considerable,  an4 
at  the  same  time  the  most  enterprising.  They 
got  access  into  countries  widely  distant ;  whece 
they  may  be  traced  under  different  denominations^ 
but  more  particularly  by  their  family  title.  This 
we  might  expect  the  Greeks  to  have  rendered 
Chusos^  and  to*  have  named  the  people  Xi;^«»oi, 
Chussi.  But,  by  a  fatal  misprision,  they  uni- 
formly changed  these  terms  to  words  more  fami- 
liar to  their  ear,  and  rendered  them  Xf^Mvoq^  and 
Xf uo-fioc,  as  if  they  had  a  reference  to  gold.  I  have 
before  mentioned  the  variouar  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  Amonians  settled,  and  especially  this 
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branch  of  that  family.  Their  most  considerable 
colonies  westward  were  in  Idnia  and  Hellas ;  and 
about  Cuma  and  Liguria  in  Italy ;  and  upon  the 
coast  of  Iberia  in  Spain.  They  were  likewise  to 
be  found  in  Cyrene ;  and  still  farther  in  Mauri- 
tania, and  in  the  islands  opposite  to  that  coast. 
In  the  north  they  were  to  be  met  with  at  Colchis^ 
towards  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus^  and  in  most 
regions  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea.  In  the 
histories  of  these  countries  the  Grecians  have 
constantly  changed  OIh^os^  th^*  Gentile  name, 
to  ChrusoS;  Xfuo-oc;  and  Chus-Or,  Chusorus,  to 
Xgva-ufy  Chrusor :  and,  in  consequence  of  this  al- 
teration,  they  have  introduced  in  their  accounts 
Hrf  theSe  places -Bome  legend  about  gcM.  Hence 
Hre  tead  'of  a  golden  *fleece  aft  Gdldiis ;  'gtilden 
^ifpj>les  W  ^flic 'Hesper ides ;  at'*  Tartessiis,  a  golden 
tmp  ;  and,  at  'Cuma,  in  Camptoia,  a  g*oldeu 
♦ranch: 

Aurewset  foliis,  et  lento  wnrae,  rami>s. 

Something  similar  is  observable  in  Ihe  history 


*  In  this  gplden  cup  Hercules  was  supposed  to  bav^  passed  ovw 
the  ocean.  ^X^v^'ioi— — ^^cta^,  i»  &)  rov  tfxca»o»  ^ttwtfuoip  H^axAKC 
Apollodorus.  1.^.  p.  100. 

There  ^ras  likrifvise  in  the  same  place  a  story  about  i^  goldea 
btk.    Bbilostratus :  Vita  ApolLon.  L  5.  p.  212. 


bfCyrtne,.  The  natives  Werfeiiot  remarkable' for 
eitfier  ttincs  or  i!rierchahdize*:  yet,  Palift^afcds, 
iraviiig  mentioned  that  they  Wre  jtira^iw?  A^i«7rr9, 
Ethiopians  by  extraction,  that  is,  Guseans,  sub- 
joins :  *  Eicih  TfUfof  xK^troi.  'Pindar,  in  eelebfatiiig 
each  happy  circumstance  of  the  InsttteTot-tttdatSSy 
mentions,  that  there  were  trees  with  branches  of 
gold :  '  Av9«/*at  #f  xfwo"'  ^^«y"-    The  river  Phasis,  in 
Colchis,  was  supposed  to  have  abounded  with 
"gold  ;  and  the  like  was- pretended  of  the  Hermus 
'  and  Pa6tohis  in  Ionia.     Not  only  the  Poets,  b(it 
tiiany  of  the  graver  *  historians,  speak  t>f  thttr 
galden  sands.    Yet*  thfere  is  reison  to  doiibt 'bf 
the  fact :  for  not  one  of  them  prodnfces  any  ^g66d 
voucher  for  what  they  suppose.     They  do  not 
mention  any  ti^e  carried  on,  nor  riches  accruing 
from  this  lucky  circumistance :  sd  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  think' that  one  grain  of  gold  was  ga- 
thered from  these  celebrated  streams.   Among  the 


^  Palasphatus.  Edit.  Elz.  l64C.  p.  76.  the  author  would  not 
say  crfo^^a  wXao'iot,  but  keeps  to  the  antient  term  x^t;^»,  though 
it  is  scarce  sense. 

'  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  2.  rf9p,  ^,  p.  25, 

^  X^vo^o^vo-t  y  IX  rti  KavKuo-v  «'eXXa»  miyai  ^yfAa  eifafsi.  Ap- 
pian  de  Bello  Mithridat.  p.  124?.  Salauces,  an  antient  king  of 
Colchisy  was  said  to  have  abounded  with  gold.  Pliny.  1.  S3,  c.  15. 
p.  6l4.  Arrian  supposes  that  they  put  fleeces  into  the  rivers  to 
intercept  (A^nyfji»  afunq)  this  imp^ccptible  mineral ;  and  that 
hence  arpsd  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
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several '  islands  occupied  by  this  people  were 
Rhodes  and  Delos.  In  theformer,  the  chief  city 
is  said  to  have  been  blessed  with  showers  of  gold. 

TToXiif. :  At  Delos  every  thing  was  golden,  even  the 
slippers  qf  the  God. 

X^MCix  xai  rot  iniiXoi^   xoXo^lkto^  yot^  AitoAXmv. 

And  this  not  only  in  aftertinies,  when  tlie.  island 
w^  enriched  with  .offerings  froip  different  nations, 
but  even  at  the  birth  of  the  God;  by  which  is 
meant  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  and  introduc- 
tion of  his  rites. 

1  X^aa  roi  tots  vayrx  3'i/uii^MB'  syuyotro^  AdAi, 
. '[    XfVina  it  rfoj(ota-ffA,7Payn[*'ifo^  <|!/>fi  At/AVfiy 
X^vtrHQU  .i\  ixofjiiff^t  ynfidXioy  tfVQf  £A»»v);, 
Xfucu  it  'ifX,nfA,fxv^i  Qxivg  Ivwxo;  <A»^6i»Cy 
AuTfi  is  ^uo'oto  ocv  ^i^oq  UKio  waiiccy 
Ev  i*  i^ccXiu  xoXiFOitnv^ 


*  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  7.  p.  64. 

*  CaUimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  3\. 

In  like  manner  there  was  a  shower  of  gold  at  Thebes,  in  Boeo- 
tia.  Pindar  speaks  of  Jupiter  X^vci^  fita^fvnnof  mforra,  Iithm. 
Ode  7.  p.  746. 

'  Callimachus.    Hymn  lo  Dclos.  v.  1!60. 

1 
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We  find  that,  the  very  sail  and  foundatiaBs  of  tUe 
island  were  goldeb^:  the  lake,  floated  with  goldeb 
wares:  the  dlive  tree  vegetated  with. golden  fruits 
and  the  river  Jnopus,  deep  as  it  .was^  swelled  witb 
gold  .  Homer,  in  a  hymti  to  the  same  persbnage^ 
lepresents  the  whole  more  compendiously,  hy 
saying)  tbat  the  island  was  weighed  down  with 


treasure : 

•  1 

J                         • 

• 

'  1      •     It 

1           \^  -*.* 

• 

■      •     I 

.  -Bi^(i9fft» 

,            .         •                        •      J         ■          .                     »  •                   .    «    . 

',    I'        ;    i  1  .. 

I  h^ve' before  mentioned  that  dbi  Amonians  ast^ 
tied  in*  J^guria:  and,  in  consequence :  of  it,  the 
Helifsidse.  are;  represented  as  Aveeplisgi ,  not /only 
amber^.ib^t;  gold^  Pbilostratus,; speaking,  of  a 
particular  species  of  fir-trees  in  Boetica,  says,  that 
they  (jj'Ppp^d  blopd,:  just  as  the  Ueliadas  upon  the 
Padus  did  9  goid, 

Chus,  ^by  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  wab 
styled  Oi;-Chus,  and  '°  Chus-Or :   the  latter  of 

*  Homdr.     Hymn  to  Apollo.' v.  133. 

'HX»«^a  atycft^oy.     Philostratus.  1.5.  p.  21  K     iEschylus  mentions 
the  Arimaspians  as  living  upon  a  golden  stream  : 

0»  X^vtr^ffvTOf 
Oixtf^i*  ofAft  »mfji»  ITXiir^o?  ve^.     Promethcus.  p.  49* 
■°  Hence  the  celebrated  city  in  Egypt  had  the  name  of  Ccrclm- 
sora.    Some  traces  of  Orcus  may  be  found  in  Zeas  HirdoSi  and 
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whicb  was  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  analogoiis  to 
the  examples  above,  X^v^m^  Chrusor:  and  we 
kam  in  Eusebius,  from  Philo,  that  Chrusor  was 
Me  of  the  principal  Deities  of  the  Phenicians,  a 
great  benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  by  some  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Hepbaistus.  Both 
the  Tyrians  and  Sid onians  were  undoubtedly  • 
mixed  race,  and  preserved  the  memory  of  Ham, 
and  Chus,  equally  with  that  of  Canaan. 

This  name,  so  often  rendered  Chrusos,  and 
Chrusor,  was  sometimes  changed  to  'Xfva-aMf, 
Chrusaor :  and  occurs  in  many  places  where  the 
Cuthites  were  known  to  have  settled.  We  havt 
been  shewn  that  they  were  a  long  time  in  Egypt ; 
and  we  read  at*  a  Chrusaor  in  those  parts,  who  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  blood  of  Medusa. 


./' 


We  meet  with  the  same  Chrusaor  in  the  regibns 
of  Asia.  Mindr,  especially  among  the  Carians.  In 
these  parts  he  was  particularly  worshipped,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  first  deified  mortaU  The 
great  Divan  of  that  nation  was  called  Chrusao- 


Orcius,  mentioned  by  Pauhanias.  1.  5.  p.  442.  He  supposes  the 
name  to  be  from  o^xoj,  an  oalb,  and  mentions  si  legend  to  that 
purpose. 

"  Hcsiod.  Tbcog.  V.581. 


■  J 


rium ;  and  there  was  a  city  "  Chrusaoris,  and  a 
temple  of  the  same  name.     '^  Eyyu?  it  rti?  woXcw?  to 

i(w(raifT£f  n  x«i  CgAfutra/tAtvoi.  This  City  was  properly 
called  Chus-Or,  and  built  in  memory  of  the  sani^ 
person;  as  the  city  Chusora,  called  also**Cer- 
chusora^  in  Egypt.  It  was  undoubtedly  founded 
by  some  of  the  same  family,  who  in  aftertinies 
worshipped  their  chief  ancestor ;  as  the  Sidoniani 
land' Syrians  did  likewise.  For  this  we  have' ttii 
testimony  of  Sanchoniathon  ;  who,  having  meh- 
tioded  the  various  benefits  bestowed  uf>on  man- 
kind by*  Chrusaor^  says,  at  the  conclusibn,^/'*Aio 

KA^iiwf  id'rojr  umov  fAirct  tavarov  tTs€air9m(rav*  Jor  whtch 

rcMony  after  his  deathy  they  worshipped  him  as  a 
God.  The  first  king  of  Iberia  was  named  Chru- 
saor,  the  reputed  father  of  "'  Greryon ;  and  he  is 
«aid  tO' have  been  iroXup^vm,  a  person  of  great 
wealth :  all  which  is  an  Egyptian  history,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Nite  to  the  Boetis. 

.   I  .  ....■■  ■•■;', 

: ; — :?      .  .  '■'■:>'*'■■         '         K 

X^ff-ffo^i^  Xf7i9^a»  (^^»).     Stepli.  Byzant.  . ,    , 

'^  Strabo.  1.  14.  p.  ^J^'    Zeus  was  a  title  conferjed  upon  mpr« 

tlW\Mne  bf^e  iamfly. 

*♦  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  15.   Alsb  c.  17.  and  ^J.  called  by  ;5^«'*^ 

%.9^Kttna^  1.17.  p. llCO. 

**  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eus^l).  Praep.  Evan.  1. 1.  p.  35. 
'*»«'DioiortisSW.  I.i:  jJ.'^W  * 
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* 

Oeryon  of  Spain  was,  according  to  this  mytho^ 
logy  of  the  poet,  the  son  of  Chrusaor ;  and  Chru* 
Mor  was  copfessedly  of  Egyptian  original :  ao  that^ 
whatever  (he  fable  may  allude  to,  it  must  have 
bei^  imported  into  Bcetica  from  Egypt  by  some 
pf  th^  sons  of  Chus.  The  Grecians  borroiiMd 
this  term,  and  applied  it  to  ApoUo ;  and  from  thte 
epithet,  Chrusaor,  he  was  denominated  :the  <3od 
of  the  golden  sword.  Homer  nccordibjgiy  styles^ 
bim,  *^  Airoxxava,  XfuG-xofo, :  and,  speaking  of  Apol- 
lo's infancy,  he  says,  ^  Ou^  »{  Airoxxi#»a  Xftfn^« 
(tfio-ociTo  j(4t7Ti:j :  and.  Diana  ifi  termed  ^  AuroKao-iyvifni 

,  Tl;ii8  title  cannot  possibly  relate  to  the*  hnple* 
ment  supposed :  for  it  would  be  idle  to  style  aa 
infant  the  God  of  the  golden  sword.  It  was  a 
weapon,  which  at  no  time  was  ascribed  to  him  : 
nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  is  ever  represented  with 


«i«W 


^ 


*' Hesiod.  Thcog.  V.  287. 

Tfitf-A^jbUftToir  CoTDp  E^9iia;.     Euripides.  HciCul«ftfarfQS.  v;«^AS2^ 

*•  Homer.  Iliad.  O.  v.  256.  .m 

*' Homer.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  123.  ,       .  .        ,^ 

•^  Second  Hymn  to  Diana,  v,  3.  . ,  .  ^    • 

Feraeus  is  styled  Xpvaao^o^  in  Orpheus  dfi  lApid,   jCt  I9f  ▼•41  • 
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one  either  upon  a  <geni|  or  a  marble.    He-ift^  dfe- 
scrib^  as  wishing  for  n  harp^  aad  fonit  4|0t«i 


t  - .. 


And  h)8  motlief  isffiiaid  to  hare  b6en  |dea^  thttt 

sh^^rMkiced  him*  to  thb  world  an  ^<lhar  z 

■  -  .  •         ■  It-       »  I-  •  I    '  I ' 

','■■  ^Xiiff  ^A^tft^i  -      •■"     -^-..^ 
...  •  I 

l^ete  hal^itiments  afe  often  specified :  but  I  iU 
not  recollect  any  mention  made  elf  a  s^ord,  nor 
was  the  term  Chrusaor  of  Grecian  etymology.  •  * 
..  Stttee:  then  we  may  be  assured  that  Chus  wm 
the  )^rs6n  alkided  to  under  the  name  of  ChfuM% 
ChruBOT)  and  Ghrusaor;  we  need  ilot  wond^ 
that  his:  substitute *ApoUo  is  so  often  stylitd 
XfiHriKofifi^  and  Xfti^QXvfoq :  that  the  harp^  called 
by  the  Amonians  *'  Chan-Or,  and  Cuth-Or,  from 
the  supposed  inventor,  should  by  the  Grecians 
be  denominated  'X^vfrw  fogi^iy^  ^  Anoxxtavoq :   that 


Jmm 


*'  Homer.  Hymn  to  :A  polio,  v;  131. 

'» Ibid.  V.  126. 

^'  Apollo  was  represented  as  the  author  of  the  lyre»  called 
among  the  oriental  nations  Kinor,  and  CuthSr :  from  th«  kttcr 
of  which  came  x»da^K»  and  citbara  in  the  went* 

*♦  P'indar.  Pyth.  Ode  I. 


60  many  citiie$i  where  ApoUo  was  particularly 
worshipped^ .  sbould  be  calkd  Chruse,  and  Chru* 
sopolis,  the  number  of  which  was  of  no  small 
^^  amount  Npr  is  this  observable  in  cities  only, 
but  in  rivers,  which  were  named  in  the  same 
mfrnqer.  JFor  .it  was  usual,  in  the  first  ages^  tti 
consecrate  rivers  to  Deities,  :  and  to  call  them 
after  their  names.  Hence  many  were  denomi- 
nated from  ChusoruSi  which  by  the  Greeks  was 
changed  (o  Xfycoff^f ;  and  from  thiji  mistake  they 
were  supposed  to  abound  with  gold.  The  Nile 
WH^  called  Chrusorrhoas  ^,  which  had  no  pretien* 
sions  to  gold :  and  there  was  a  river  of  this  name 
at  ^^  Damascus.  Others  too  might  be  produced* 
jione  of  which  had  any  claim  to  that  mineraL 
There  was  a  stream  Chrusorrhoas  near  the  .^na^ 
sonian  city  Themiscura  in  ^  Pontus:  and  the 
river  Pactolus  was  of  old  so  -called,  whence  pro* 
Imbly  came  the  notion  of  its  abounding  with 


r   * 
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*'  X^t/>u,  n  voXk  tit  AiroXXflM'o?  tyyvi  A^ifAPH  —  nat  mc  Aic^i«^ 
70T0(*  xat  n«n)9«ir*«  Tftq  AiifjLW  ^xp^m^ior  —  xmt  i»  BtOvf i«,  xoit 
^i^(  XaToLVihfa,  xat  mi  Kft^»«c'  x«i  ir  rn  'AXuco^va^li  Av^ tor   vt^M»* 

Tmryy  h^ucn,  Stephanus  Byzant. 
See  also  X^v7««roX»c  ibidem. 
^^Cedrenus.  p.  12. 
*'  Strabo.  1.  1 6.  p.  1Q95. 
*•  Hoffman  Lexic* 
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gold.      ^  TLeatruXcq  'V^nifM^  tci  tdc  Aul^ffC'--*-^<)^Xl<T» 

h  itfor£f¥  XfiMTOjkjUiMc.  It  was  natned  Chrusorrfabasc 
first,  and  in  aftertimes  Pactblus :  whence  we  niay^ 
conclude,  in  respect  to  gold,  that  the  name  va^ 
not  given  on  account  of  any  such  circumstance;, 
hut  the  notion  was  inferred  from  the  name.^  I  :'.: 
It  is  apparent  that  this  repeated  mistake  arose 
in  great  measure . from  the  term*  Chusus  and 
Chrus!!i8  being  similar:  whence  the  latter  wa& 
easily  convertible  into  the  former ;  which  to  the 
fjrrecians  appeared  a  more  intelligible,  and  at  the 
lame  time  a  more  splendid, .  title.  .i!iBttt  there  was; 
stiU  another  obvioQs^  reason  for  this  change.  Ghm 
was  by  many  of  tlie' eastern  nations  expressed 
Cuth;  and  his  posterity  thfe  Cuthim.  This  terrn^. 
in  the  antient  Cfaal^tc,  knd  other  Amonian  laur: 
guages;  signified  T  ^Id :  hence  many  cities  anti 
countries,  where  the  Cuthites  settled,  were  de- 
scribedas  golden^  rand  were  represented  by  the 
terms  Chrusos  and  Chruse.  These,  as  I  have- 
shewn,  had  no  relatioh  to  gOld,  but  to  Chus, 
who  was  reverenced  as  the  Sun,  or  Apollo ;  and 


1 


^  Plutarch  de  fluniimbas..  p»  1151.  The  original  namewa* 
Chnuaor,  which  had  na  relation  to  a  golden  streaip :  at  leaHC 
that  part  of  it  was  so  named  which  ran  through  the  pilv 
Hastaura.    See  Stephanos  Byzant.  M«r^v^.  * 

*^  pn3  of  the  Ilcbre^vs,  ,      . :  v  ;  • ,  - 
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was  looked  upon  as  DipQuaus;  but  may  more 
tnilf  be  esteemed  Bacchot.  Hence^  when  thb 
ppefc  Dionysitts  mentions  the  island  Chrase  In 
^ -India,  .his  commentator  observes  ;  Xfum  vnrvr^ 

^c^/HfH)  arrowy   tt  hie  to  j(jpir9¥  fsfiw^  n  «4t»  roir  jAiio9ur«ir* 

and  at.  last  conciudea^  '^X^vrsc  mm  irmi  Jbiui  i 

. '  In  a  former  dissertation  concerning  tlie  Shep« 
herd  Kings  in  Egypt,  I  have  shewn  that  they 
were  the  sons:  .of  Chus,  who  came  into  that 
CttUntry  under  the  title  of  Aurit».  They  sett;kdr 
in^  a  province  named  from  them.  Cushan,  which 
iwu^'it  the  upper  part  of  Delta;  and  in  aflertinie» 
<»alled  Nomos  Arabicus.  It  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Memphis,  and  Aphroditopolis,  which  placed^ 
th(3iy  Kkewise  "  occupied.  IJaive  mentioned  that 
C)husos  was  often  expressed  Chrusos,  and  the 
country  of  the  Cuthim  rendered  the  goidea 
CXWintry.  If  then  there  be  that  uniformity  in 
error  which  I  maintain,  it  may  be  expected  diat, 
in' the  history  of  these  places,  there  should  be 


^'1., 


^*  Dionysius  Tn^iytyyi^.  v.  58fl.  Scholia  ibidem. 

^*  The  anticnts,  as  I  have  before  obscn*cd,  were  not  consistent 
in:  their  theology.  The  Sun  was  properly  Cham,  styled  also 
OrUB;  bat,  as  a  title,  was  bestowed  upon  mom  persons  than- 
oner 

^' Joscphusof  Salatis,  the  first  Shepherd  King;  *Ovre(  tt  tji 
Mr^f  1^  xopTiyiriTo.  Contra  A piou.  1. 1.  §r.  14. 
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sMie  rcfeteiMsei  to  goliL  It  is .  tenUrkabld  that  adi 
this  part  of*  Egypt,  toaformaUy  to  what  I  have 
saiili  was  cdiled  X^ucn^  Cbnise.  Here. wioa. the 
campuir'  aureuv  ^Qct  Aphrodite!  Aurea.  o£.  the 
Romans:  and  all  the  country  abouf:  Mein|ihit 
was  styled  golden.  To  thid  Diodorusi  among 
others^  bears  witness  :  ^  Tifv  n  Ap^^ir%y.  oyofji^^tticu 

ita^a.  fa   ^Y^(^^  X^ufTtHT  £K  tlAAAlA£  OAPAAOm 

^  4wfffM^9fAinp  M^/tA^MT.  When  the  Cuthite  shep-^ 
berds  catne  into  Egypt,  they  made  Memphis  the 
Stat  of  royal  ^^  residence :  and  hard  by  was  the. 
Ufitnt  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  Arabian  nomc^ 
which  they  particularly  possessed  :  and  whicfa^ 
in  consequetice  of  it^  were  both  styled  the  regiont 
of  the  Cuthim.  Hence  came  the  title  of  '^  Aphro-^ 
dite  Chruse :  and  hence  the  country  had  the  name 
of  the  Golden  District.  The  island  at  the  point 
of  Delta,  where  stood  the  city  Cercusora,  is 
called  Gieserat  '^  Eddahib,  or  the  Golden  Island, 


-  '♦  Diodonis  SJc.  1.  1.  p.  88. 

^  Josephus  contra  Apioii.  1.  1.  c.  14. 
;  ^^  Justin  Martyr  roontioiis  this :  Ey»M  ya^  %a%  rifAivof  X^vrn^ 
A^^o^tnif  If  Aiyvirrv  Xiyo/Aiyoi',  xai  wtho9  Xfva-fn   A^po^rq^  oko/aa- 
.^lUfM.  Cohort,  p.  28.  Chruse  Aphrodite  is  plainly  the  Cuthite 
Venus ;  the  Deity  of  the  Cuthim. 

'^  Pocock'ii  and  Norden^s  Travels,  and  maps  of  the  country 
about  Cairo. 
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it  this  day.  Diodoras  mehtiona,  that  thiaappri- 
btion  of  Chruse  was  derived  from  a  very  atUiemt 
tradition.  This  tradition  undoubtedly  related 
to  the  shepherds,  those  sons  of  Chus,  who  were 
•o  long  in  possession  of  the  country ;  and  whoee 
history  was  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
.  The  Cuthites  in  the  west  occupied  only  some 
particular  spots:  but  from  Babylonia  eastward 
the  greatest  part  of  that  extepsive  sea-coast  aeems 
to  have  been  In  their  possession.  In  the  history 
.  of  these  parts,  there  is  often  some  allusion  to  gold» 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  island  Ghruse,  above*nieti« 
tioned  ;  and  in  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  which  lay 
.beyond  the  Ganges:  and  ^ot  only  of  gold,  but 
sometimes  a  reference  to  brass ;  and  this  from  a 
similar  mistake.  For  as  Chusus  was  changed  Co 
Chrusus,  Xfuo-oc,  gold ;  so  was  Cal-Chus,  the  hill, 
or  place  of  Chus,  converted  to  Chalcus,  X«Axic, 
brass.  Colchis  was  properly  Col-Chus;  and 
therefore  called  also  Cuta,  and  Cntaia.  But  what 
was  Colchian  being  sometimes  rendered  Chalcion, 
KaXxtok,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  brazen  bulls; 
which  were  only  Colchic  Tor,  or  towers.  There 
was  a  region  named  Colchis  in  ^'  India :  for 
where  the  Cuthites  settled,  they  continually  kept 


^'Colchis,  near  Comar,     Arrian  Periplus   maris  Erythnei. 
Geog.  Vet.  vol.  1.  p.  33. 
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tip  the  memory  of  their  forefatibers,  and  called 
places  by. their  names.  This  being  a  secret  to 
f  hilostratus,  has  led  him  into  a  deal  of  mysteiioua 
^rror..  It  is  well  known  that  this  people  were 
jtyled  Ojreitse^  and.  Auritse,  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
9tber  .'parts.  Philostratus  says  that  ^  Apolkyniiis 
t^am^.to.  a. settlement  of  the  Oreitse  upon  the 
Ikidiail  Ocean;  f  He  also  visited  their  Pegade ; 
{^nd,  what  is  remarkable,  he  met  with  a  people 
whoise  ivery.iiocks  were  brazen;  their  sand  wu 
bfazea : .the  rivers  conveyed  down  their streami 
fine  filaments  r of  brass :  and  the  ns^tives  esteemed 
their  Jand.golden  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
biass.  Now  what  is  this  detail,  but  an  abuse  of 
terms,  ill  understood,  and  shamefully  misapplied? 
Philostratus  had  heard  of  a  region  in  India;  the 
bistoiy  ofwhich  he  would  fain  render  marvelloaa. 
The  country,  whither  ApoUonius  is  supposed  to 
go,  was  a.  province  of  the  Jndo-Cuthites,  who 
w^re  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  under  the 
title  of  Oreitae.  They  were  worshippers  of  fire; 
and  came  originally  from  the  land  of  Ur ;  and 
hence  had  tliat  name.  The  Pegadae  of  the  country 
are  what  we  now  call  Pagodas ;  and  which  are  too 


"•^ 


•i^ryt^  d»  voT«/uui  aytiart.    Xpv^iTif  nyarreu  rv9  ynt  %«  mt  ii/yi mmv  nr 
X«Xxtf.   Philostratus.  Vita  Apollon.  1.  3.  p.  155. 
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l^eUkriown  to  beed  describing.  There  were  in 
ibis  ipart  of  the  world  several  cities,  and  t^plesi 
dedH^^ted  to  the  memory  of  Chus.  Some  of  thei^ 
afe  lamous  at  this  day^  though  denominated  afwr 
^e/Babylonish  dialect  Cutha,  and  Cuta ;  witscM 
CKkt^ttta,  and  Calecnt  The  latter  seems  to  hai^e 
beenith^  capital  of  the  region  called  of  old 
Colchis; :  This  was  more  truly  expressed  CM^ 
Ql^us )  which  PhiloBtratus  has  mistaken  for  X»xt9fg 
bf^s ';.  and  made  the  very  ^  rocks  and  rrr«M 
aboiiad  with  that  mineral.  And  yet,  that  the  old 
i^i^j^e  about  gold  may  not  be  omitted,  he  cott-^ 
eludes  with  a  strange  antithesis,  by  saying,  that 
the  natives  esteemed  their  country  Chrusitis,  ci 
gqH4f^f  from  the  quantity  of  ^'  brass. 

.Jtlias  teen  my  endeavour  to  prove  that  what 
th^  Grecians  respresented  by  Chrusbs,  Chrusory 
and  Cbrusaor,  should  have  been  expressed  Chus^ 
GhufioS)  and  Chusor,  called  also  Chus-Orua. 
Cfeius  Was  the  sou  of  Ham  ;  and  though  the  names 
of  thie  Grecian  Deities  are  not  uniformly  appro-* 
priated,  yet  Ham  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
'HAto(^  jthe  Sun  ;  and  had  the  title  Dts,  and  Dios : 
henoe  the  city  of  Amon  in  Egypt  was  rendered 


^TIhc  Petra and  Pagoda  were  the  same;  both  names  for  tem^ 
pfc*. 

*'  This  mistake  arose  from  C4l-Chi«s  being  styled  the  region  of. 
the  Catbira. 
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Diospolis.  If  then  Chrusos,  and  Chrusor,  be,  as 
I  hav»  supposed,  Chus;  the  person  so  denomi- 
iiated  must  have  been,  according  to  the  more  an- 
tient  mythology,  the  son  of  Helius,  and  Dios. 
We  find  accordingly  that  it  was  so.  The  Scholiast 
upon  Pindar  expressly  says,  ^  Ato?  iruhg  i  X^va-ou 
And  in  another  place  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Helius,  who  was  no  other  than  Cham, 

**  Ex    9{i»g    xa»   *Tiri^iovog  'HXiof,    tx  Si  *HAi«  o  XfvcoCm 

Magic  and  incantations  are  attributed  to  Chus,  as' 
jthe  inventor ;  and  they  were  certainly  first  prac- 
tised among  his  sons :  hence  it  is  said  by  Saucho- 

niathon,   ^Tov   Xfu<rwf   Xoys;  acKficai   xai   iw-w^ac,    xar 

jjLotvrnxg.  He  was  however  esteemed  a  great  bene- 
factor; and  many  salutary  inventions  were  ascri- 
bed to  him.  He  had  particularly  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  ,who   ventured   upon   the    seas: 

^  Tlfitorov  Ti  irocvruv  av9f  w^rwy  trXsvcxi.   Whether  this  can^ 

be  said  truly  of  Chus  himself,  is  uncertain :  it 
agrees  full  well  with  the  history  of  his  sons  ;  who, 
as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  assured,  were 
the  first  great  navigators  in  the  world. 


♦*  Scholia  upon  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  ^59* 

^»  Ibid.  Isth.  Ode  5.  p.  4C2. 

^  SanchoDiathon  apud  Euseb:  Praep.  Evan.  L  1.  c.  10«  p.  35. 

« Ibid. 


* 


OF 


CANAAN,   CNAAN» 


AND 


X     N     A     2; 


AND  OF  THE 


DERIVATIVE   KTKNOS. 


JLrUCIAN  tells  us,  that,  reflecting  upon  the 
account  given  of  Phaethon,  who  fell  thunder* 
struck  into  the  Eridanus,  and  of  his  sisters^  who 
were  changed  to  poplars  weeping  amber,  he  took 
a  resolution,  if  he  should  ever  be  near  the  scene 
of  these  wonderful  transactions,  to  inquire  among 
the  natives  concerning  the  truth  of  the  '  story. 
It  so  happened)  that,  at  a  certaih  time,  he  watt 
.obliged  to  go  up  the  river  above  mentioned: 
and  he  says,  that  he  looked  about  very  wistfully; 
yet,  to  his  great  amazement,  he  sa^v- neither 
*  amber  nor  poplar.  .  Upon  this  he  took  the  liberty 


•  Lucian  dc  Electro,  vol.  2.  p.  5^3.  Edit.  Salmurii. 
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to  ask  the  people,  who  rowed  him,  when  he 
should  arrive  at  the  amber- dropping  trees  :  but 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  make 
them  understand  what  he  meant.     He  then  ex- 

m 

plained  to  them  the  story  of  Phaethon :  how  he 
borrowed  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ;  and  being  an 
awkward  charioteer,  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
Eridanus  :  that  his  sisters  pined  away  with  grief; 
and  at  last  were  transformed  to  trees,  the  same 
of  which  he  had  just  spoken :  and  he  assured 
them,  that  these  trees  were  to  be  found  some- 
where upon  the  banks,  weeping  amber.  Who 
the  deuce,  says  one  of  the  boatmen,  could  tell 
you  such  an  idle  story  ?  We  never  heard  of  any 
charioteer  tumbling  into  the  river ;  nor  have  \n, 
that  I  know  of,  a  single  poplar  in  the  ccnintrjr. 
If  there  were  any  trees  hereabouts  dropping  am* 
ber,  do  you  tliink,  master,  that  we  would  sit 
here,  day  after  day,  tugging  against  stream  for 
a  dry  groat,  when  we  might  step  ashore^^  and 
make  our  fortunes  so  easily  ?  This  affected  Lucian 
a  good  deal :  for  he  had  formed  some  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  little  of  this  precious  commodity; 
and  began  to  think  that  be  must  have  been  im«- 
posed  upon.  However,  as  Cycnus,  the  brother 
-cf  Phaethon,  was  here  changed  to  a  swan,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  should  find  a  number 
of  those  birds  sailing  up  and  down  the  stream, 
and  making  the  groves  echo  with  their  melody. 
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Bat  uot  perceiving  any  ia  a  great  space,  he  took 
the  liberty,  as  he  passed  onward,  to  puc  the 
question  again  to  the  boatmen;  and  to  make 
inquiry  about  these  birds.  Pray,  gentlemen,  says 
he,  at  what  particular  season  is  it  that  your  ^wans 
hereabouts  sing  so  sweetly  ?  It  is  said,  that  they 
were  formerly  men,  and  always  at  Apollo's  side; 
htmg  in  a  manner  of  his  privy  council.  Their 
skill  in  music  must  have  been  very  great:  and 
thoMgh  they  have  been  changed  into  birds,  they 
letain  that  faculty,  and,  I  am  told^  sing  most  me* 
Ifidiously.  The  watermen  could  ^ot  help  smiling 
At  this  account  Why,  sir,  says  qv^  of  them, 
what  strange  stories  you  have  picked  up  about 
our  country,  and  this  river  ?  We  have  pUed  here^ 
nien  and  boys,  for  years;  and  to  be  sure  we 
cannot  say  that  we  never  saw  s^  swan :  there  are 
some  here  and  there  towards  the  fens,  which 
make  a  low  dull  noise :  but  as  for  any  harmony^ 
&  rook  or  a  jackdaw,  in  comparison  of  them, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  nightingale. 

Such  are  the  witty  strictures  of  Lucian  upon 
the  story  of  Phaethon  and  Cycnus,  as  described 
by  the  poets.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  fiction  is  founded,  they 
were  certainly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  who  have 
misinterpreted  what  little  came  to  their  hands, 
and  from  such  misconstniction  devised  thes^ 
Ikbtes.    The  story,  as  we  have  it,  is  not  -  uni<* 

VOL.  11.  F 
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formly  told.  Some,  like  Lucian,  speak  of  swam 
in  the  plural ;  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  the 
ministers,  and  attendants  of  Apollo,  who  assisted 
at  his  concerts.  Others  mention  one  person 
only,  called  Cycnus ;  who  was  the  reputed  brother 
of  Phaethon,  and  at  his  death  was  transformed  to 
the  bird  of  that  name.  The  fable  is  the  same 
whichever  way  it  may  be  related,  and  the  purport 
of  it  is  likewise  the  same.  There  is  one  mistake 
in  the  story,  which  I  must  set  right  before  I  pro* 
ceed ;  as  it  may  be  of  some  consequence  in  the 
process  of  my  inquiry.  Phaethon  is  represented 
by  many  of  the  poets  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Sun,  or  Apollo :  ^  Sole  satus  Phaethon.  But  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  to  be  found  chiefly  among 
the  Roman  poets.  Phaethon  was  the  Sun.  It 
was  a  title  of  Apollo ;  and  was  given  to  him  as 
the  God  of  light.  This  is  manifest  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  more  early  Greek  poets,  and 
particularly  from  Homer,  who  uses  it  in  this 
acceptation. 

^  Ovhrror    aursc 


*  Ovid.  Metamorpb.  1.1.  v.  751. 

'  Homer.  Odysi.  1.  X.  v.  15.  Phaethon  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  Sun  by  the  autient  mythologisU  of  Gi^ce ;  to  whom 
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In  respect  to  Cycnus  and  his  brotherhood,  those 
vocal  ministers  of  Apollo,  the  story,  which  is  told 
of  theiDv  undoubtedly  alludes  to  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham;  and  to  the  Canaanites,  his  posterity. 
They  sent  out  many  colonies;  which  colonies, 
there  is  great  reason  to  think,  settled  in  those 
places,  where  these  legends  about  swans  particu- 
larly prevailed.  The  name  of  Canaan  was  by 
different  nations  greatly  varied,  and  ill  expressed: 
and  this  misconstruction  among  the  Greeks  gave 
rise  to  the  fable.  To  shew  this,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  an  account  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the^ 
Canaanites,  as  well  as  of  their  extensive  traffic. 
Among  the  many  branches  of  the  Amonian 
family,  which  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,   and  carried  on  an  early  correspondence, 


we    roust  appeal, .  and    not   to   the  Romaii    poets.      Orpheufi 
says, 

Hf  Aio#  ^at^orra  t(p*  a^aao't  «rA;\oi  ayvffi,  de  Lapid.  V.  90* 

And  in  another  place ; 

•I  •  . 

Phaothon  was  the  same  as  Piianes :  and  there  is  something  very 
mysterious  in  his  character.  lie  is  represented  as  the  first  born 
of  heaven:  n^ftrroyofo?  <l>«id*;y  9rt^t|K)}«io(  Hi^^  tFto(— Hunc  ait 
(Orpheus)  esse  omnium  Deorum  parentem ;  quorum  caus& 
ccelum  condiderit,  liberisque  prospexerit,  ut  baberent  babita- 
culum,  sedemque  communem:  Bxrio^y  A6tey»r*K  ^/>ao»  a^itm. 
I^ctantius  de  fals^  rcligionc.  L  I.e.  5.  p.  16.  His  history  will  be 
•xplaioed  hereafter. 

f3 
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the  Canaanites  were  not  the  least  respectaUd. 
They  traded  from  Sidon  chiefly,  before  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Ascalon:  and  upoa 
their  commerce  being  interrupted  here,  they  ^  re- 
moved it  to  the  strong  hold  of  Tyre.  This  place 
was  soon  improved  to  a  mighty  city,  which 
very  memorable  in  its  day.  The  Canaanites, 
they  were  a  sister  tribe  of  the  Mizraim,  so  were 
they  extremely  hke  them  in  their  rites  and  religion. 
They  held  a  heifer,  or  cow,  in  high  veneration, 
agreeably  with  tlie  '  customs  of  Egypt.  Their 
chief  Deity  was  the  Sun,  whom  they  worshipped 
together  with  the  Baalim,  under  the  titles  Ourchol^ 
Adonis,  Thamuz.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Grecians,  at  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festi- 
vals, to  crown  the  whole  ^vith  hymns  of  praise^ 
and  the  most  joyful  exclamations.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians were  of  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  which 
infected  the  whole  of  their  worship.  Their  hymns 
were  always  composed  in  melancholy  affecting 
airs,  and  consisted  of  lamentations  for  the  loss  of 
Osiris,  the  mystic  flight  of  Bacchus,  the  wander- 


^Phceoices  post  multos  deinde  annos,  a  Regc  Ascaloniorum 
cxpugnati,  navibva  appiilsi,  TyroD  urbem  ante  annum  Trojanae 
cladis  condidenint.  Justin.  L  IS.  c.  3.  See  Isaiah,  c.  23.  v.  12. 
They  enlarged  Tyre :  but  it  was  a  city  befoi%:  for  it  is  mentioned, 
Joshua.  €.  19.  v«  29.  as  the  strong  city  Tyre. 

'  Porphyry  de  AbstinentiA*  1.  ^.  p.  15S. 
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lags  of  Isis^  and  the  sufFerings  of  the  Gods. 
Apuleius  takes  notice  of  this  difference  in  the  rites 
and  worship  of  tlie  two  nations:  ^  ^gyptiaca 
numinum  fana  plena  plangoribus:  Grseca  pie* 
rumque  choreis.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Orphic 
Argonautica,  speaking  of  the  initiations  in  Egypt, 
mentions. 

The  Canaanites  at  Byblus,  Berytus^  Sidon,  and 
afterwards  at  Tyre,  used  particularly  mournful 
dirges  for  tlie  loss  of  Adonis,  or  Thamuz ;  who 
was  die  same  as  Thamas,  and  Osiris  in  Egypt 
The  Cretans  had  the  like  mournful  hymns,  i<i 
which  they  commemorated  the  grief  of  Apollo  fbr 
the  loss  of  Atymniuis. 

The  measures  and  harmony  of  the  Canaanites 

seem  to  have  been  very  affecting,  and  to  have 

made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  minds  of 

i 

m 

-  ■  -  -  ■  » 

^  Apuleios  de  genio  Socratis. 

^  Argonautica.  Y.  a2.  See  Clementb  Cohortatio.  p.  lH* 

'  Nonni  Dionyiiaca.  1.  19*  p.  530. 
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their  audience.  The  infectious  mode  of  worship 
prevailed  so  far,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
forbidden  to  weep,  and  make  lamentation  upon  a 

festival :  ^  Eiy^i  ya^  co^Tny,  xoti  fxn  iti^  tv  »vnf  xXaimr,  s 

yaf  fgiAirai.  And  Nehemiah  gives  the  people  a  cau- 
tion to  the  same  purpose :  '*"  This  day  is  holy  unto 
the  Lord  your  God :  mowm  noty  nor  weep.  And 
Esdras  counsels  them  in  the  same  manner :  "  This^ 
day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord :  be  not  sorrowful.  It  is 
likewise  in  another  place  mentioned,  that  "  the 
Levites  stilled  all  the  people^  sayings  Hold  your 
peace^  for  the  day  is  holy :  neither  be  ye  grieved. 
Such  was  the  prohibition  given  to  the  Israelites : 
but  among  the  Canaanites  this  shew  of  sorrow  was 
encouraged,  and  made  part  of  their  '*  rites. 

The  father  of  this  people  is  represented  in  the 
Mosaic  history,  according  to  our  version,  Canaan: 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  by  the  Egyptians 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  it  was  expressed 


♦Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  11.  c.  5.  p.  563. 

^^  Nehemiah.  c.  8.  v.  p. 

"  1  Esdras.  c.  9.  v.  52,  53. 

'*  Nehemiah.  c.  8.  v.  11. 

"  Sanchonjathon  alludes  to  the  songs  of  Canaan,  and  their 
great  sweetness,  when  he  is  in  an  allegoricul  manner  speaking  of 
Sidon ;  whom  he  makes  a  person,  and  the  inventress  of  harmony, 

f^}(  fv^ir.     Apud  Kuscb.  P.  E.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  38. 
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Gnaan.     This  by  the  Greeks  was  rendered  Xpcm^^ 
and  Xmg ;  and  in  later  times  Xv*,  Cna.  ^  Xy»y  inr»^ 
II  ^oiirixn  fxaXctTo — TO  cOvtxoy  Xvaoc.    We  are  told  by 
Philo  from  Sanchoniathon,  that  '^  Isiris  the  Egyp- 
tian, who  found  out  three  letters,  was  the  brother 
of  Cna:  by  which  is  meant,  that  Mizrai'm  was  the 
brother  of  Canaan.     I  have  taken  notice  more 
than  once  of  a  particular  term,  Tk,  Uc;  which 
has  been  passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  writers : 
yet  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  many 
words;  especially  such  as  are  of  Amonian  original. 
The  tribe  of  Cush  was  styled  by  Manethon,  before 
the  passage  was  depraved,  Txiioua-ou     Uch,  says 
this  author,  in  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt,  sig* 
nifies  a  **  king.     Hence  it  was  conferred  as  a  title 
upon  the  God  Sehor,  who,  as  we  may  infer  from 
Manethon  and  '^  Hellanicus,   was  called  Ucsiris, 
and  Icsiris ;  but  by  the  later  Greeks  the  name  was 
altered  to  Isiris  and   Osiris.     And  not  only  the 
God  Sehor,   or  Sehoris  was  so  expressed ;    but 
Cnas,   or  Canaan,   had  the  same  title,    and  was 
styled  Uc-Cnas,  and  the  Gentile  name  or  pos- 


*^  Stepbanus  Byzant, 

'^  Sanchoniathon  apud  Euscb.  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  3p. 

'^  Tx  x«d'  U^etp  ylMaaat  Caci^jia  ayiiAanfu,  Josepbi}^  contra  Ap, 
].  1.  C.  13.  p.  445. 

'^  Osiris,  T0-ip$,  according  to  Hellanicus.  Plutarch  dp  Isidc  ef 
psiride. 
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sessive  was  Uc^-ctiaos,  fx-xwoc:  to  i Owkoit  yotf  Xratf, 
as  we  learn  from  Stephanos.  The  Greeks,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  reduce  e\'ery  foreign  name  to 
something  similar  in  their  own  language^  changed 
Xkxpicof  to  Kusi»f io(,  Uc  Cnaus  to  Cucneus ;  and  from 
Tx  Kva^  formed  Kuxiro;.  Some  traces  of  this  word 
still  remain,  though  almost  efiaced ;  and  may  be 
observed  in  the  name  of  the  Goddess  Ichnaia. 
Instead  of  Uc-Cnaan  the  son  of  Ham,  the  Greeks 
have  substituted  this  personage  in  the  feminine^ 
whom  they  have  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Sun.  She  is  mentioned  in  this  light  by  Lyco- 
phron :  "  Tu?  'HXiit  fiuyosr^oc  Ix^^^^  Cj aCiuy.  They 
likewise  changed  Thamuz  and  Thamas  of  Canaan 
and  Egypt  to  Themis  a  feminine ;  and  called  her 
Ichnaia  Themis.    She  is  so  styled  by  Homer. 

ly(y%voL  is  here  used  adjectively.     lx^9Lia  0fjt*j9  sig- 
nifies Themis,  or  Thamuz,  of  *"*  Canaan. 


"•  Verse  129. 

'*  Homci^s  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  92. 


^  Ichnaia  was  a  city  in  Sicily,  and  chewherc. 
Ax»'«*  woAic  Ota^aaXieii — iri  k«»  voXk  Bo»«n«K<  Steph,  Byzant. 
'^X**""  •?»«  Apy«?.    Ud.  Ar'Acbnaion  is  the  hill  of  Canaan 
or  the  Canaanitish  mount* 
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There  was  another  circumstance,  which  pro* 
bably  assisted  to  carry  on  the  mistake :  a  Canaan* 
itish  temple  was  called  both  Ca-Cnas,  and  Cu- 
Cnas;  and  adjectively  "  Cu-Cnaios;  which  terms 
there  is  reason  to  think  were  rendered  Kuiciro?,  and 
Kuxvfior.  Besides  all  this,  the  swan  was  undoubt* 
edly  the  insigne  of  Canaan,  as  the  eagle  and  vul- 
ture were  of  Egypt,  and  the  dove  of  Babylonia* 
It  was  certainly  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
framing  many  idle  legends,  such  as  the  poets  im- 
proved upon  greatly.  Hence  it  is  observable,  that 
wherever  we  may  imagine  any  colonies  from  Ca- 
naan to  have  settled  and  to  have  founded  temples, 
there  is  some  story  about  swans:  and  the  Greeks, 
in  alluding  to  their  hymns,  iustead  of  Tkxpaov  aorju*, 
the  music  of  Canaan,  have  introduced  nvx^ticv  arfA*, 
the  singing  of  these  birds ;  and,  instead  of  the 
death  of  Thamuz,  lamented  by  the  Cucnaans,  or 
priests,  they  have  made  the  swans  sing  their  own 
dirge,  and  foretell  their  own  funeral.  Wherever 
the  Canaanites  came,  they  introduced  their  na- 
tional worship ;  part  of  which,  as  I  have  shewn, 
consisted  in  chanting  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
their  country  God.  He  was  the  same  as  Apollo 
of  Greece  :  on  which  account,  Lucian,  in  com- 


u 


See  Radicals,  p.  106. 
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pliance  with  the  current  notion,  says,  that  the 
Cycni  were  formerly  the  assessors  and  ministers 
of  that  Deity.     By  this  we  are  to  understand^ 
that  people  of  this  denomination  were  in  antient 
times  his  priests.     One  part  of  the  world,  where 
this  notion  about  swans  prevailed,  was  in  Liguria, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus.     Here  Phaethon 
was  supposed  to  have  met  with  his  downfal ;  and 
here  his  brother  Gycnus  underwent  the  metamor* 
phosis,  of  which  we  have  spoken.     In  these  parts 
some  Amonians  settled  very  early  ;  among  whom 
it  appears  that  there  were  many  from  Canaan. 
They  may  be  traced  by  the  mighty  works  which 
they  carried  on ;  for  they  drained  the  river  to- 
wards its  mouth,  and  formed  some  vast  canals, 
called  FossiE  Philistina;.     Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Eridanus,    says,    **Ind^  ostia' 
plana,  Carbonaria,  ac  fossiones  Philistina;,  quod 
alii  Tartarum  vocant :  omnia  ex  Philistinse  fossse 
abundatione  nascentia.     These  canals  were,  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  the  Canaanites,  and  par- 
ticularly of  some  of  the  Caphtorim,  who  came 
from  Philistim :  and  hence  these  outlets  of  the 
river  were  named  Philistipaj.     The  river  betrays 
its  original  in  its  name ;  for  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  Celtic  language,  but  is  apparently  of  Egyp- 


aa 


Pliny.  1.  3.   p.  173. 
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tian  or  Canaanitish  etymology.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  terms  of  which  it  is  made  up  ;  for  it  is 
compounded  of  Ur-Adon,  sive  Orus  Adonis ;  and 
was  sacred  to  the  God  of  that  name.  The  river, 
simply,  and  out  of  composition,  was  Adon,  or 
Adonis  :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Canaan.  It 
ran  near  the  city  Biblus,  where  the  death  of  Tha- 
muz  was  particularly  lamented.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance taken  notice  of  by  many  authors,  and  most 
pathetically  described  by  Milton. 

*'  Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day : 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea ;  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

It  is  said  that  the  Eridanus  was  so  called  first 
by  **Pherecydes  Syrus:  and  that  my  etymology 
16  true,  may  in  great  measure  be  proved  from  the 


^Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  1.1.  v.  446.  3ce  also  Ezckicl.  c.8. 
V.  14. 

**  Hyginus.     Fab.  154.  p.  266.  not.  7, 

Bti^oi  ^f  ^a9^^  ^xAioraroy  at^rov  i iva*  NiiXor.  Eratosthenes*  Ca« 
tasterism.  37. 
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^'  Scholiast  upon  Aratus.  He  shews  that  the  name 
was  of  Egyptian  origioal,  at  least  consonant  to 
the  language  of  Egypt ;  for  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Nile.  It  is  certain  that  it  occurred  in  the  antient 
sphere  of  Egypt,  whence  the  Grecians  received 
it.  The  great  effusion  of  water  in  the  celestial 
sphere,  which,  Aratus  says,  was  the  Nile,  is  still 
called  the  Eridanus:  and,  as  the  name  was  of 
oriental  original,  tlie  purport  of  it  must  be  looked 
for  among  the  people  of  those  parts.  The  river 
Strymon,  in  Thrace,  was  supposed  to  abound 
with  swans,  as  much  as  the  Eridanus ;  and  the 
antient  name  of  this  river  was  Palsestinus.  It 
was  so  called  from  the  Amonians,  who  settled 
here  under  the  name  of  Adonians,  and  who 
founded  the  city  Adonis.  They  were  by  the 
later  Greeks  «tyled,  after  the  Ionic  manner, 
Edonians,  and  their  city  Edonis.     ^  Xt^u/^mt  iro- 

it  TTfOTff 01/  UxXonfiyog,     The  Strymon  is  a  river  of 
ThracCy  which  runs  by  the  city  Edonis :  it  was  of 
old  called  the  riva^  PaUjestinus.     In  these  places, 
and  ia  all  others  where  any  of  the  Canaanites  set- 
tled,  the  Grecians  have  introduced  some  story 
about  swans. 


**  KaXi»Ta»  ^1  Itto  rtJ9  lyxj^fivf  Bt/x«^vo{.    A<yv»T»6»  ^i  ^ttai  NjiXtv 
iiNM  TM  KaT^r^^kr/iAiir*?.     ScboHa  in  Aratum.  p.  48. 
**  Plutarch de  Fluminibus.   vol.2,  p.  115^. 
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Some  of  them  seem  to  have  gained  access  at 
Delphi ;  as  did  likewise  others  from  Egypt :  and 
by  such  was  that  oracle  first  founded.  Egypt, 
among  other  names,  was  called  Ait,  and  Ai  Ait, 
by  the  Greeks  expressed  Atria,:  *^Exa»i9*i  Jg — xa» 
AETM,  The  natives,  in  consequence  of  it,  were 
called  A«rw»,  and  Airxi;  which  was  interpreted 
eagles.  Hence,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that 
some  of  the  feathered  kind,  either  eagles  or  swans, 
came  froni  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and 

settled  at  Delphi.      **  Atrovg  nva^,   u  Kuxv«f,   w  7ff£v- 
f  ftftvi  n^itficc,   fA{AoXoyH9't¥  airo   rm    aK^ta^  m;  yti;  twi  t» 

9ftr  4f/^»X9if.  These  eagles  and  swans  undoubtedly 
relate  to  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Canaan.  I 
recollect  but  one  philosopher  styled  C3'gnus;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  he  was  of  Canaan.  Antio- 
chus,  the  Academic,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
philosophical  works,  and  also  by  ^  Strabo,  was  of 


*'  Eustathius  in  Dionysium.  v.  239.     See  Steph.  Byzant.   Ai- 

**  Plutarcii  in^  rtn  tnXtXMWortn  xp^n^wf*  vol.  1.  p.  409- 
*®  Strabo.    1. 16.  p.  1101.     There  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  person  in  Thessaly  named  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Apollo.    He  lived 
«pon  a  lake  Uria ;  which  was  so  called  from  his  mother. 

Inde  lacus  Hyries  videt,  et  Cycni^ia  Tempe,  * 

Qu«  subitus  celebravit  olor.    Ond.  Metam.  1.7*  v.  37 1  • 
Uria  was  also  a  river  in  Boeotia :  and  here  was  a  Cycnus,  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Poseidon.    Paiisan.  1. 10.  p.  831. 
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Ascalou,  in  Palestine;  and  he  was  surnamed 
Cygnus,  the  Swan  :  which  name,  as  it  is  so  cir* 
cumstanced,  must,  I  think,  necessarily  allude  to 
this  country. 

As  in  early  times  colonies  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Deity  whom  they  worshipped,  or  by  the  name 
of  the  insigne  and  hieroglyphic  under  which  their 
country  was  denoted,  every  depredation  made  by 
such  people  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
Deity  under  such  a  device.  This  was  the  manner 
in  which  poets  described  things :  and,  in  those 
days,  all  wrote  in  measure.  Hence,  instead  of 
saying  that  the  Egyptians,  or  Canaanites,  or  Ty- 
lians,  landed  and  carried  off  such  and  such  per- 
sons ;  they  said,  that  it  was  done  by  Jupiter,  iH 
the  shape  of  an  eagle,  or  a  swan,  or  a  bull :  sub« 
stituting  an  eagle  for  Egypt,  a  swan  for  Canaan, 
and  a  bull  for  the  city  of  '^  Tyre.  It  is  said  of 
the  Telchincs,  who  were  Amonian  priests,  that 
they  came  to  Attica  under  the  conduct  of  Jupiter 
in  the  shape  of  an  eagle. 


lipXMiF.     Poqphyry  de  Abstin.  1.  3.  p.  285. 

rill  vt;»  fxf(yo<  0  »fTo(  ;  vfh  ^a»  o  xixvo^;  9rtf  ieti  avrof  •  Zivf.     Cle- 
mens. Alex.  Cohort,  p.  31. 

'*  Nonni  Dionysiaca.   1.  24.  p.  626. 
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By  which  is  meant,  that  they  were  Egyptian 
priests;  and  an  eagle  was  probably  the  device 
in  their  standard,  as  well  as  the  insigne  of  their 
nation. 

Some  of  the  same  family  were  to  be  found 
among  the  Atlantes  of  Mauritania,  and  are  repre- 
sen  ted  as  having  the  shape  of  swans.  Prometheus, 
in  iEschylus,  speaks  of  them  in  the  commission 
which  he  gives  to  lo :  ^*  Vou  7nust  go,  says  he, 
as  Jar  as  the  city  Cisthene  in  the  Gorgonian  plains, 
where  the  three  Phorcides  reside;  those  antient, 
venerable  ladies,  who  are  in  the  shape  of  sivans, 
and  have  hut  one  eye,  of  which  they  make  use  in 
common.  This  history  relates  to  an  Amonian  tem-^ 
pie  founded  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa ;  in 
which  there  were  three  priestesses  of  Canaanitish 
race  ;  who,  on  that  account,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
shape  of  swans.  The  notion  of  their  having  but 
one  eye  among  them  took  its  rise  from  an  hiero- 
glyphic  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  probably  in 
Canaan :  this  was  the  representation  of  an  eye, 


*A»  fo^x»^f(  vaiMO'i,  ^r,iten9t  xo^at, 

Tfii(  xvx»o/Ao^o»,  xo»»o»  o/x|x'  ixTufAiyat. .  ^scbyli  Prometheus. 
p.  4S* 

*Ai  f«i»  ^^»^i(  T^iK — i*%o»  E»^o;  Kvx»wr»     Scbolia  ibidem. 

Palaepbatus.  Edit.  £lz.  p.  JQ. 
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which  was  said  to  be  engraved  upon  the  pediment 
of  their  "  temples.     As  the  land  of  Canaan  lay  »o 
opportunely  for  traffic,  and  the  emigrants  from 
most  parts  went  under  their  conduct,  their  his« 
tory  was  well  known.     They  navigated  the  seas 
very  early,  and  were  necessarily  acquainted  with 
foreign  regions ;  to  which  they  must  at  one  time 
have  betaken  themselves  in  great  numbers,  whea 
they  fled  before  the  sons  of  Israel.     In  all  the 
places  where  they  settled  they  were  famous  for 
their  hymns  and  music ;  all  which  the  Greeks 
have  transferred  to  birds,  and  supposed  that  they 
were  swans  who  were  gifted  with  this  harmony. 
Yet,  sweet  as  their  notes  are  said  to  have  been, 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  person  upon  record  who 
was  ever  a  witness  to  it.     It  is,  certainly,  all  a 
fable.     When,  therefore,   Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Apollo  was  pleased   with   the  music  of  swans, 
^  fABtnxif  Ti  ))j£rai,  xcti  Kuu.p<a¥  fooyx^g ;  and  when  JGs« 


^»a»,  To»«  0IOK  »i'«T»9im«  n?  ra^  nyf*  t»to  iviVH  aiv(0'^o/AC»o»,  ft/\  varrm 
Btoq  o^»f  xah  etxtsu.    Clemens  Akxand.   1.5.  p.  671. 

See  Diodorus.  1.  3.  p.  145.  This  may  have  been  one  reason, 
among  others,  why  the  Cyclopians  and  Arimaspians  are  repre* 
sentcd  with  one  eye :  to»  fMvimwa  r^aror  A^ifAaawov,  iEscbylua 
Prometh.  p^49*  The  Arimaspian  history  was  written  by  Aristeua 
Vroconnesius,  and  styled  Aptuu^wua  1x17. 

*♦  PluUrch.  E».  vol.  2.  p.  387. 
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chylus  mentions  their  singing  their  o^n  dirges  i 
they  certainly  allude  to  Egyptian  and  Catiaanitssh 
priests,  who  lamented  the  death  of  Addn  asid 
Osiris..  And  this  could  not  be  entirely  a  secret 
to  the  Grecians,-  for  they  seem  ofteh  to.  refer !t6 
some  such  notion.  Socrates  termed  awans  his 
fellow-servants:  in  doing  which  he  alluded  to 
the  antient  priests,  styled  .Cycni,  *  Theyrwete 
people  of  the  choif,  and  officiated  in  the.  tern pk$ 
of  the  same  Deities ;  whose  servant  he  professed 
himself  to  be.     Hence  Porphyry  assuiles.us,  "  'Oi$ 

Socrates  '^as  very  serious  v^hen  he  mentioned  swans 
as  his  felUm-set^ants.  When,  therefore,  Aristo- 
phanes speaks  of  the  '^  Delian  and  Pythian  swans, 
they  are  the  priests  of  those  places,  to  whom  he 
alludes.  And  when  it  is  said  by  Plato,  that  the 
soul  of  Orpheus,  out  of  disgust  to  womankind;' 
led  the  life  of  a  ^'J  swan,  the  meaning  certainly  is^ 
that  he  retired  from  the  world  to  some.cloiatei:/ 
and  lived  a  life  of  celibacy,  like  a  priest  For 
the  priests,  of  many  countries,  but  .particularly  c£ 
Egypt,  were  recluses,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
'•celibacy:  hence  monkery  came  originally  from 


"  Porph.  de  Abst.  1.  3.  p.  5S6: 

^^Aristophanes.  Aves.  KvuMrlTt/di^itai  AiiX»«f.  v.  870. 

V  Plato  de  Republic^.  1. 10.  p.  620*  vol. «. 

"  Porph.  do  Abstin.  1.  4.  p.  364. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Egypt  Lycophron,  who  was  of  £gypt,  aad 
skilled  in  antient  terms^  styles  Calchas^  who  wai 
the  priest  of  Apollo,  a  swan.  ^  Mo^o^n  xinrfiK  atittf 
kvzp^K  These  epithets,  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  be- 
long to  Apollo ;  and  Calchas  is  called  a  swan,  im 
tti  ynf6n9¥,  xai  ii,0Lmii^\t :  because  he  wm  an  old  fn* 
phei  and  priest.  Hence,  at  the  first  instituttosi  of 
the  rites  of  Apollo,  which  is  termed  the  lAvih  of 
the  Deity,  at  Delos^  it  is  said  that  many  swttu 
bame  frcnn  ihb  ci^ast  of  Asia,  and  went  round  tlie 
island  for  the  spac^  of  seven  days. 

llie  whole  of  this  relates  to  a  choir  of  priests,  inho 
€Bmt  over  to  settle  at  Delos,  and  to*  serve  ih  the 
iKwly  erected  temple.  They  circled  the  isfind 
seven  times ;  because  seven,  of  old,  was  looted 
upon  as  a  mysterious  and  sacred  number.  ^ 


41  « 


EHofMi  ftv  ayatoKy   x«t  iC/o/biir  ift  ytuiii^n» 


'^  Lycophron.  v.  426.  Scholia  Ibidem. 
^  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Delct.  v.  249. 
**  Fragmenta  Lini.    Ex.  Aristobulo.    See  Poeiis  Phiksspli.  H. 
Staph,  p.  112. 
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The  birds  in  the  isfend  of  Diomedfs,  wWch  fWfrt 
Said  to  have  been  originaHy  cotnf>anions  of  that 
herdi  were  undoubtedly  priests,  and  of  the  sam* 
f2Lte  as  those  of  whofh  I  have  been  treatk^. 
They  Ate  represented  as  gentle  to  good  men,  aikid 
averse  to  those  who  are  bad.  Ovid  describes  their 
shape  and  appearance :  ♦*  Vt  non  cygnoram,  «ic 
albis  ptoxima  cygnis ;  which,  after  what  has  be*tt 
jaid^  may,  I  thhik,  be  easily  understood. 

If  then  the  harmony  of  swans,  ^heii  spoken  of, 
hot  only  related  to  something  qaite  foreign,  but 
in  reality  did  not  of  itself  exists  ^it  may  appeiff 
wonderfol  that  the  antients  should  so  universally 
glvife  hito  the  notion.  For  not  Only  the  ports,  btit 
*'  Plato,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  FHny,  with  many  others 
&f  high  rank,  speak  of  it  as  a  circumstance  weH 
known.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  none  of 
them  speak  iVom  their  own  experience:  nor  are 


**  Ovid.  Metamorpb.  1. 14.  v.  509. 

^tt^io  in  Phadone.  vol.  1.  p.  S4.    Plutarch,  in  E».  v.  2. 
p.  387. 

Cicero  Tusc.  Qusest.  1.  1.  Pliny.  1.  x.  c.  23* 
'•  ^tiaff  de  AAimal.  1.  a.  c.  32. 1.  x.  c.  3^. 

.PhilostratQs.  Vita  Apollon.  1.  3.  c.  23. 
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they  by  any  means  consistent  in  what  they  say. 
Some  mention  this  singing  as  a  general  fkculty ; 
which  was  exerted  at  all  times :  others  Umit  it  to 
particular  seasons,  and  to  particular  places. 
Asistotlc  seems  to  confine  it  to  the  seas  of 
^  Africa :  ^^  Aldrovandus  says,  that  it  may  be 
beard  upon  the  Thames  near  London.  The  ao 
count  given  by  Aristotle  is  very  remarkable.  He 
saysy  that  mariners,  whose  course  lay  through  tbe 
Libyan  sea,  have  often  met  with  swans,  and  heard 
them  singing  in  a  melancholy  strain  :  and  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  they  could  perceive  that  some  of 
them  were  dying,  from  whom  the  harmony  pro- 
ceeded. Who.  would  have  expected  to  have 
found  swans  swimming  in  the  salt  sea,  in  the 
midst .  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  There  is  nothing 
that  a  Grecian  would  not  devise  in  support  of  a 
favourite  error.  The  legend  from  beginning  to 
end  is  groundless:  and  though  most  speak  of 
the. music  of  swans  as  exquisite;  yet  some  abso* 
lutely  deny  ^  the  whole  of  it ;  and  others  are 
more  moderate  in  their  commendations.      The 


^  De  Animalibus.  1. 9.  Kan  nm  d^d  vXiom^  irapa  tup  AiCv^t 

avoOyqaxArrac  me^,  vol.  2.  p.  423. 

*'  See  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors.  1. 3.  c.  27. 

iM  cuuicai  eti^nvp,     Athcnasus.  1.  9*  c.  11. 
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watermen  in  Lucian  give  the  preference  to  a 
jackdaw :  but  Antipater  in  some  degree  dissents, 
and  thinks  that  the  swan  has  the  advantage. 

^^  Amrif9i  kvkvw  fAixfog  S^ooc,.  ns  xoAeio^v 
KguyyfAOU 

And  Lucretius  confesses,  that  the  screaming  of  a 
crane  is  not  quite  so  pleasing: 

**  Parvus  ut  est,  Cygni  melior  canor,  ille  gruum 
quam 
Clamor: 

Which  however  is  paying  them  no  great  compli- 
ment To  these  respectable  personages  I  must 
add  the  evidence  of  a  modern ;  one  too  of  no 
small  repute,  even  the  great  Scaliger.  He  says, 
that  he  made  a  strict  scrutiny  about  this  affair, 
when  in  Italy ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations 
was  this :  ^  Ferrarias  multos  (cygnos)  vidimus, 
sed  cantores  sane  malos,  neque  melius  ansere 
canere. 


^'  Epigram,  in  Erinnaro.  1.  3.  p.  280.  H.  Steph. 
*•  Lucretius.  1.  4.  v.  182. 

^See  Vossius  de  Idol.    vol.  2.    1.  3.  c.  88.  p.  1212.  and 
Pierios  de  Cygnis.  p.  254. 


OF 


TEMPLE  SCIENCE. 


L  HE  Egyptians  were  very  famous  for  geoipetri- 
cal  knowledge :  and  as  all  the  flat  part  of  their 
country  was  annually  overflowed^  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  made  use  of  this  sciepce  to 
determine  their  lands,  and  to  n>ake  put  their 
3everal  claims,  at  the  retreat  of  the  waters.  Many 
indeed  have  thought,  that  the  confusion  of  pro- 
perty, which  must  for  a  while  have  prevailed,  gave 
birth  to  practical  ■  geometry,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil :  and  in  consequence  of  it,  that,  charts  and 
maps  were  first  delineated  in  this  country.  These, 
we  may  imagine,  did  not  relate  only  to  private 
demesnes:  but  included  also  the  course  of  the 
Nile  in  its  various  branches ;  an4  ^U  (h^  sea  coi^ 


'  Herod.  1.2.  c.  109. 

rfWf*«rp»4K  Ti  av  iv^irmi  yryota^t  (h  Aiyvirriei.) -Clemens.  StrQIQ. 
1.  1.  p.  36i. 
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and  its  inlets,  with  which  lower  Egypt  was 
bounded. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  people  of  Colchisi 
who  were  a  colony  from  Egj'pt,  had  charts  of  thb 
sort,  with  written  descriptions  of  the  seas  and 
shores,  whithersoever  they  traded :  and  they  at 
one  time  carried  op'  a  pnost  extensive  commercet 
We  are  told,  says  the  *  Scholiast  upon  Apolloniusi 
that  theColchians  still  retain  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers  :  and  they  have  pillars  of  stone, 
upon  which  are  engraved  maps  of  the  cpntinevt; 

and  of  the  ocean  :  £i<r«  Stj  ^no-t,  xat  yo/;AOi  irdf*  AuroiC 
Tuv    U^oyoymj    xoti  HrriXaij     i¥    ikq    yn;    xai     Oa&Aaannic 

•avxy^otfai  u(n.  The  poet,  Upon  whom  the  above 
writer  has  commented,  calls  these  pillars,  xu^ Cik  : 
which;  we  are  told,  were  of  a  square  figure,  like 
cfbelisks  :  and  on  these,  he  says,  were  delineated 
all  the  passages  of  the  sea ;  and  the  boundaries  of 
every  country  upon  the  earth. 

'  O*  ifi  rot  y^XTTTXi  irxrifuy  liiv  it^uovrai 

m 

These  delineations  had  been  made  of  old,   and 


*  L.  4.  V,  279. 

^  Apollonius  Rhodius.  1.  4.  v.  279' 
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•transmitted  to  the  Cokhians  by  their  forefathers ; 
which  forefathers  were  from  *  Egy jSt. 

If  then  the  Colchians.had  this  science,  we  may 
|>resume  that  their  mother  country  possessed  it  in  * 
as  eminent  a  degree:  and  we  are  assured,  that 
they  were  very  knowing  in  this  article.  Clemen* 
Alexandrinus  *  mentions,  that  there  wer€  maps  of 
Egypt,  and  charts  of  the  Nile  very  early.  And 
we  are  moreover  told,  that  Sesostris  (by  which  is 
meant  the  Sethosians)  drew  upon  boards  schemes 
of  all  the  countries,  which  he  had  traversed :  and 
copies  of  these  were  given  both  to  ^  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  them  in 
high  estimation.  This  is  a  curious  account  of  the 
first  delineation  of  countries,  and  origin  of  maps; 
which  were  first  described  upon  ^  pillars.     We 


^  Dionys.  Ut^inyn^t^.  v.  6SS. 

'  Clem.  Alexand.  speaks  ni^iri  tth  Ko^fAoy^a^MK  ««»  Tivyf»fmt 
UTX,'^^Xoj^y^afia^  Tt  Tiff   Aiyvvrtf,  xai   riif   tu    NiiXtf   hay^afyif* 

Strom.  6.  p.  757- 

Mum  Tf}y  vi^iolbv,  xai  td(  ta;*  irtvaxurr  aray^afa^  ot/x  Aiywrtoiq 
|M»or,  oXXa  itai  £xi/Oai(  f k  ^avfut  /btf To^ovvdu  nfiuattm  Eustath.  Prae£ 
Epist.  to  Dionys.  p.  12. 

^i£gyptios  primos  omnium  tarn  cnelum  quam  terram  esse 
dimeosos:  ejusque  rci  scientiam  columnis  incisam  ad  posteros 
propag&5se.  Petavii  Uranalogia.  p.  121.  taken  from  Achilles 
Tatius. 


xxMiy  from  hence  be  enabled  to  aolve  the  caigam 
concerning  Atlas,  who  is  said  to  have  wpported 
the  heavens  upon  his  ahoulders.  This  took  its 
rise  from  some  verses  in  liomer;^  which  have  beea 
strangely  misconstrued.  The  passage  is  m  tbo 
Odyssey ;  where  the  poet  is  speaking  of  CaslypM^ 
who  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  ^k^^fmfm^ 
a  person  of  deep  and  recondite  knowledge : 

'  AtXhvtoc  dvyopTHf  oX9«fi^9vofy  orri  brnXatrc^ 
Havfii  iniix  oiitifj  fp^fi  it  TC  KIONA£  Kurac 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  antients  spesk 
of  the  feats  of  Hercules,  we  are  to  understand  the 
Herculeans ;  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  is  meant 
the  Cadmians ;  under  that  of  Atlas,  the  Atlantians. 
With  this  allowance  how  plain  are  the  words  of 
Homer  !  The  '  Atlantians  settled  in  Phrygia  and 
Mauritania ;  and,  like  the  Colchians,  were  of  the 
family  of  Ham.  They  had  great  experience  in 
sea  affairs :  and  the  poet  tells  us,  that  they  knl^y 
all  the  soundings  in  the  great  deep. 


•  Homer.  Odyss.  1.  «.  t.  52. 

*  The  AtlftDtians  were  styled  Ov^niuiy  or  sons  of  heaven.  The 
IkoaA  of  the  family  Avas  supposed  to  be  the  brother  of  Saturn, 
Diodorus.  1.  3.  p.  igs. 


*  ■ 

They  had  also  long  pillars^  or  4^belisk$y  which  rc^ 
Jkrred  to  th^  sea ;  and  upon  wluch  was  delhieated 
ihe  whole  system  both  of  heaven  and  earth;  a/*f«f, 
^//  around,  both  on  the  front  of  the  obeUsk,  and  on 
the  other  sides.  Kimf  Koct/mc  were  certainly  maps, 
ItDd  histories  of  the  universe ;  in  the  knowledge  of 
«^hich  th^  Atlantians  seem  to  have  instructed  their 
brethren  the  Herculeans.  The  Grecians,  in  their 
iu:counts,  by  putting  one  person  for  a  people,  have 
rendet^d  the  hi9tory  obscure;  which  otherwise 
would  be  very  intelligible.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Eusebius,  which  may  be  rendered  very  plain,  and 
to  the  purpose,  if  we  make  use  of  the  clue  above- 
mentioned.     '*H^oJoTO(  ^f  Aiyci  Toy  HfoucKBct  fACtvnv  xtu 

fiotiiXf^^otk  7»i  rn  Ko^iMi  Km»^.  This  may  be  para* 
phrased  in  the  following  manner ;  and  with  such 
latitude  will  be  found  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
truth.  The  Herculeans  were  a  people  much  given 
to  divination^  and  tx>  the  study  of  nature.  Great 
part  of  their  knowledge  they  are  thought  to  have 
lifld  transmitted  to  them  from  those  Atlantians, 


^  £u8cb.  'lro^w9  avuoiypryn.  p.  37*.  C.  2. 
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who  settled  in  Pkrygia,  especially  the  history  ef 
the  earth  and  heavens;  for  all  such  kfwwtedge  ike 
Atlantians  had  of  old   consigned  to  pillars  and 
obelisks  in  that  country :  and  from  them  it  was 
dej^ived  to  the  Herculeam^  or  Heraclida,  of  Greece, 
The  Atlantians  were  esteemed  by  the  Grecians  as 
barbarous :  but  they  were  in  reality  of  the  same 
family.     Their  chief  ancestor  was  the  father  of 
the  Peleiadae,  or  lonim ;  of  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
have  much  to  say  :  and  was  the  supposeil  brother 
of  Saturn.    The  Hellenes,    though  they  did   not 
always  allow  it,  mtfc  undoubtedly  of  his    race. 
This  may  be  proved  from  Diodorus  Siculus,    who 
gives  this  curious  history  of  the  Peleiadx,  his  ofi^ 

spring.      '^  Taur«c  ^f  fAiyiia-a^  roic  tvfver»roig  'Hfowi'MM 

Tla^airXria'suq  it  xoci  t«c  aXXac  ArKuyrita^  yiPVJiS^ai  vmtSmt 
fTPi^avfi?,  dv  T»f  fAi¥  t^¥U¥y  T»f  Si  iToXiwiT  yi¥i^eti  Krirac* 
hoirtf  «  povcy  wx^*  fi>»oic  ruv  Ba^6af«y,  a\X»  xa»  vtfpa 
TOir  *EXX>i<ri  Tiff  irXufS^  ruv  «f  j^aiOT«T«v  'H^wwr  iif  t«ut«c 

mvx^icm  TO  ytvo^.  These  daughters  of  Aths^  hg 
their  connections  and  marriages  with  the  most 
illustrious  heroes,  and  divinities;  may  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  heads  of  most  families  upon  earth.  And 
from  them  proceeded  all  thosCj  who  upon  account  sf 
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■ikeir  eminence  were  in  after  times  esteemed  Ged§ 
end  Heroes.  Aad.haviog  spoken  of  Maia,  and 
her  offsprhig,  the  author  proceeds  to  teU  us,  that 
the  other  Atlantides  in  like  nmnne^*  gave  birth  to  ^ 
most  noble  race :  somie  ofwhoni  were  tkefounden 
of  nations;  and  others  the  builders  of  cities :  in-' 
somuch  that  most  of  the  more  antient  heroes^  net 
wly  of  those  abroady  who  were  esteemed  Barbari^- 
but  even  of  the  HelladianSj  claimed  their  ancestry 
from  them.  And  they  received  not  only  tlietr 
ancestry,  but  their  knowledge  also,  th  xecrps  Hiem;; 
all  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  which 
bad  been  entrusted,  to  the  sabred  pillars  of  the 

Atlantes, '  ai  yamv  rt  %m  n^av^v  ufxpn  cx*^'*^'    whicll: 

contained  descriptions  both  of  the'  heavens,  abd 
the  earth.  From  Phrygia  they  came  at  last  ta 
Hellas,  where  they  were  introduced  by  Anaxi-i 
mander,  who  is  said,  "  B^wai  w^wrop  yioyp^iiMt 
wi¥0ixmf  to  have  been  the  Jirst  who  introduced  m 
geographical  chart :  or,  as  Laerttus  expresses  it/ 
'^Td^  xAf  dAXarTDc  w4(ifAirfoify  the  circumference  cf 
the  terraqueous  globe  delineated. 

Though  the  origin  of  maps  may  be  deduced 
from  Egypt,  yet  they  were  not  the  native  Egyp- 
tians, by  whom  they  were  first  constructed.     De-i 

•^  .  ■      i-.     ,      • 

"Strabo.  1.  l.p.  13. 

"  D'log,  LaerU  Anaximander.       ' 
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liaeations  of  tbis  nature  were  the  cofitrivaiic!e  ef 
the  Cuthites,  or  Shepherds.  They  were,  ammif 
other  titles,  styled  Saitae;  and  fVom  them  berth 
astronomy  and  geotaetry  were  introduced  in  thoit 
parts.  They,  with  immeiise  labour,  drained  tht 
lower  provinces;  erected  stupendous  buil^agd} 
tad  raised  towers  at  the  mouths  of  the  rii^cr, 
which  were  opportunely  situated  for  navigaltoMi 
For,  though  the  Mikrahn  wei«  not  addicted  tO 
commerce,  yet  it  was  followed  by  other  familim 
besides  the  Cuthites,  who  occupied  the  lower  pro^ 
▼rnces  towards  the  sea*  The  towers  which  Wdto 
d^re.  raised  served  for  lighthouses,  and  were,  it 
the  same  time,  temples,  denominated  from  aoaofa 
title  of  the  Deity,  sueh  as  Canoph,  Cati<^)li) 
Cneph ;  also  Perses,  Proteus,  Pbanet,  and  CaM^ 
bus.  They  were  on  both  accounts  much  resortchi 
to  by  mariners,  and  enriched  with  offerings.  Here 
'were  deposited  charts  of  the  coast,  and  <tf  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile,  which  were  engraved  on 
pillars,  and  in  aftertimes  sketched  out  upon  die 
Nilotic  Papyrus.  There  is  likewise  reason  to  think 
that  they  were  sometimes  delineated  upon  walls. 
This  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  a  passage  from 
Pherecydes  Synis,  which  seems  to  allude  to  some<» 
thing  of  this  nature :  though,  I  believe,  in  his 
short  detail  that  he  has  misrepresented  the  author 
from  whom  lie  copied.     He  is  said,  by  Theopom- 


fa  A«v  been  the  first  itho  wrote  far  the  benefit  of 
kii  cmwtrymen  dbout  nature  and  thcGods.  Suidas 
^\  metatiotis^  that  he  cotuposed  a  tbeogmiy ;  all 
which  kbowledge,  \ve  are  assured^  came  from 
£gypt  It  is  certtun  that  he  studied  in  that  ^ 
couatry ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  foU 
lowing  histoiy  is  Egyptian.  H6  says,  that  Zas, 
or  Jupiter^  composed  a  large  and  curious  robe, 
opOQ  which  he  described  the^  earth,  and  the 
ocean^  and  the  habitations  upon  the  ocean.    '^  Zm^ 

iu»  ^ynvoiTy  3UII  iw  £tftii»s  ivfAAra^  Now,  Zas^  or,  as 
it  should  be  rendered)  Zaai,  was  the  Dorian  title 
of  Amon.  And  Ogenus,  the  Ocean,  was  the  most 
antifmt  name  of  the  Nile ;  whence  the  Grecians 
borrowed  their  Ooeoous*     '^  'Oi  y^  Aiyvimoi  i^^fM^ 

Egyptiam^  by  the  term  Oceanus^  undtrstmtd  their 
mm  rwet  NUtte.  The  same  author,  in  another 
place,  calls  this  river  Oceames  '*.     7^  ^  n-maf^^i, 


''  Laertias.   1. 1.  p.  74. 
**  Id  Pherecyde. 

*'  Josephus  cont.  Apion.  1. 1 .  c.  2. 
■*  Clemens.  Strom.  1. 6.  p.  741. 
*'  DlodomsSie.  1.1.  p.  12. 
Ibid.  1.  I,  p.  17. 
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mTuam.  The  former  tenn^  Ogenus,  whence  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  Oceanus,  was  a  compound 
of  Oc-Gehon,  and  was  originally  rendered  Oge<> 
honus.  It  signifies  the  noble  Gehon,  and  is  a 
name  taken  from  one  of  tlie  rivers  of  Paradite. 
The  Nile  was  sometimes  called  simply  Gehon, 
we  learn  from  the  author  of  the  Cbronicon 

chale.      '^  E;^f*  ii   (^  AiyuxTOf )  vom/bMr  Fuwr— Nf »Xtr. 

xaXaiAivw.  It  was  probably  a  name  given  by  the 
Cuthites,  from  whom,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn, 
the  river  Indus  had  the  name  of  Phison.   ^"^  n^o^Mt 

two  ma^  celebrated  rix>€rs^are  the  Indus^  the  same 
M  the  PhUofiy  and  the  Nile^  which  is  called  the 
Gehon.  The  river,  also,  of  Colchis,  rendered 
Phasis,  and  Phasin,  was,  properly,  the  Phisoa. 
The  Nile,  being  of  old  styled  Oc-Gehon^  and 
having  many  branches,  or  arms,  gave  rise  to  tlie 
fable  of  the  sea  monster  iEgeon,  whom  Ovid  re-. 
presents  as  supporting  hhnself  upon  the  whales  of 
the  ocean. 


••  P.  30. 

'**  Chron.  Paschalc.  p.  34.    Zonaras.  p.  l6. 
See  Salmasius  upon  Solinus.    c.  35.   concerning  Ogen.     AliOy 
Vlndelini  AdmJranda  Nili.  p.  12.  and  l6. 
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**  BiLltsnsknimqiiii  pfetnteteth 
'iBgebona  suki  io^mania  terga  ladtirtil 

The  Schofiast  tipdii  Lyedf^hron  {tifbntts  u6  fdith^r, 
that  the  river  had  three  names ;  and  imagines  that 
upon  this  account  it  was  called  Triton.     ^'  T^it»» 

0  NfiXoCy  on  r^ic  |bi<r»y^/x«o'Bii*  ir^onfov  y»f  SIxiplvo^  ay 
sxo^XfirOy   fivri^O¥  Airoc*-* — to  ft  Ne»Aoc  V£o»   cru      I  shall 

not  at  present  controvert  his  etymology.  Letit 
suffice^  that  we  are  assured,  both  by  this  ai^thor 
and  by  others,  that  the  Nile  was  called  Oceanil#: 
and  what  is  alluded  to  by  Pherecyd^  is  certainly  a 
large  map  or  chart.  The  robe  of  which  he  speaks 
%vas  indeed  a  Pharos,  da^oc;  but  a  Pharus  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  which  he  describes.  It 
ttras  a  biiildifig,  a  temple,  which  was  not  con- 
structed by  the  Deity,  but  dedicatee!  to  tim.  tt 
was  one  of  those  towers  of  wliich  I  have  Before 
freated ;  in  which  were  desciibed  upon  the  wallsj^ 
Md  otherwise  delineated,  nyfit^^  Kai  ilyufi  iaiAarc^^ 
the  course  of  the  Gehon,  or  Nile;'  and  t'te  towns 
atfd  houses  upon  thslt  river. 

I  imagine  that  the  shield  df  Achilles,  in  Isomer, 
was  copied  ftoih  sdmethihg  of  this  sort  which'  the 


^  M^tsiMitfh.  1.2.  v.p, 
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poet  had  seen  in  Egypt :  for  Homer  is  continiiallj 
alluding. to  tlie  cu&toins,  as  well  as  to  the  histoiy, 
of  that  kingdom.  And,  it  is  evident,  tliat  what 
he  describes  on  the  central  part  of  the  shield,  is 
a  map  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  celestial  appear* 
anc;es. 


•  J 


%t 


E>  S"  iTiin  nOTAAIOlO  iJity»  triim  HKEANOIO. 


•      .     .     '  ' 

The  antients  loved  to  wrap  up  every  thing  io^ 

■ «  * 

mystery  and  fable  :  they  have  therefore  described 
Hercules,  also,  with  a  robe  of  this  sort : 

•  .'     .       .  '   '  '       ■  '  ■ 

•  «         ■  •  - 

He  was  invested  with  a  robe^  which  was  a  tt/pt 
of  the  heavenSy  and  a  representation  of  the  whplc 
world. 

The  garment  of  Thetis,  which  the  poets  menrL 
tion  as  given  her  upon  her  supposed  marriage  with. 
Peleiis,  was  a  Pharos  of  the  same  kind. as  that 
described  above.  We  may  learn,  from  Catullus^ 
who  cppied  the  story,  that  the  whole  alluded  to 
an  historical  picture  preserved  in  some  tower; 


*^  Ilidd.  L  is.  v.4Sd.  and  v.6o6. 
^'  Konni  Diont»B.  1. 40.  p.  1040. 


and  that  it  iseferred  to  matters  of  great  antiquity, 
though  applied  by  the  Greeks  ta  later- tiittes, .  ancfc 
*  ascribed  :to  people  of  their  own  natioHi  -  -r-^  :^  ; 

** I^Ivinar  vero  Divae  geniale  locatur    i  ,:  .lIua 
Sedibus  in  mediis ;  Indo  quod  !dente!polituiOL  // 
Tincta  tegit  roseo  conchylis.  purpura  fuco4 
Haec  vestis  priscis  hominuin  rartata  figuris 
Heroum  mir&  virtutes  indicat  arte.; 

.  7 

It  contained  a  description  of  some  notable  achiever 
nients  in  the  first  ages  ;  and  a  particular  account 
of  the  Apotheosis  of  Ariadne,  who  is  described^ 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  it,  as  carried 
by  Bacchus  to  heaven.     The  story  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  on  a  robe,  or  coverlet ;  becaulise  it 
was  delineated  upon  a  Pharos :  that  word  being 
equivocal,  and  to  be  taken  in  either  sense.     And 
here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Greeks,  who  make  Theseus  a  partaker  in  this 
history  ;  and  suppose  him  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  Ariadne.     If  we  may  credit  Plutarch  **,  The- 
seus, as  soon  as  he  was  advanced  towards  man-, 
hood,  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  ^thra, 
frQm  Troezen,   in  quest  of  his  father  ^geus  at 


^  CatuU.  Epitbalamium  of  Peleus  and  The^.  v.  47< 
^'  Plutarch.  Life  of  Theieus. 

h2 
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A^on$,  This  ^as  some  years  after  tlie  Argo- 
Aautic  expedition ;  when  Medea  had  left  Jasoiii 
and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  tlus  same 
iEgeus.  After  having  been  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  Theseus  went  upon  his  expedition  to  Crete; 
where  he  is .  said  to  have  first  seen  Ariadne,  and 
to  have  carrijed  her  away.  All  this,  I  say,  was 
done  after  Jason  had  married  Medea,  and  had 
children  by.  her ;  and  aflter  she  had  left  him  and 
was  come  to  Athens.  But  the  story  of  Ariadne, 
in  the  above  specimen,  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  of 
&r  older  date.  It  was  prior  to  the  arrival  c£ 
Medea  in  Greece,  and  even  to  the  Argonautic 
expedition.  It  is  spoken,  of  as  a  circumstance  of 
the  highest  antiquity :  consequently,  *^  Theseus 
could  not  any  ways  be  concerned  in  it. 

There  is  an  account  in  Nounus  of  a  robe,   or 
l^faaros,  which  Harmonia  is  supposed  to  have  worn 


-n— r 


^  Add  to  this,  what  I  have  before  taken  notice  of,  the  great 
absurdity  of  making  the  Grecian- Argo  the  fir^t  ship  which  sailed 
ifpon  the  seas:  IHa  rudem  cursu  prima  imbuit  Araphitriten :  wlieo 
tbb  poBt^  at  the  same  instant^  is  describing  Thcseas^  previous  to 
the  AiigQ,  h  a  9hy^  and  attended  With  a^Jleet  of  skips. 

Namque  flucntisono  prospectuns  littorc  Dia; 

Thesea  cedeMem  cderi  cwu  ckuse  tuqtur, 

Indomitos  in  codregerens  Ariadna  furores. 
CatuIH.  Epitbal.  Pel.  et  Thet.    v.  5?.    See  Famiani  Stradae 
Prolus.  1.3.  p.  285.  *** 


when  she  was  visited  by  the  Goddess  ^  beauty. 
There  was  deliuealed  here,  as  in  some  above  men- 
tioned,  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  with  all  the 
stars.  The  sea,  too,  and  the  riversj  Were  repre- 
sented ;  and  the  whole  was,  at  the  bottom^  sur- 
rounded  by  the  ocean, 

J^vfAfifmp  it  BaXac(r»y  i^ffAoce  crv^vyi  F^ifr, 
Kai  ff-ora/xsc  iroixiXXfy*  or*  ecvifc/Ai^  it  ft^rrwina 
T«vf  of  unc  jEAo^f ouro  mtf^oi^fo^oq  tyy>M^^  tvawf^ 
Kai  irvfAMTny  ircifct  irt^av  tiixXtof oic  ^mafof 
Xlxfavo^  xtrnXd^trc  trtgiigofxop  avrvya  Kotrjux, 

All  this  relates  to  a  painting,  either  at  Sidon  or 
Berytus ;  which  was  delineated  in  a  tower,  or 
temple,  sacred  to  Hermon. 

Orpheus  alludes  to  a  Pharos  of  this  sort,  and 
to  the  paintings  and  furniture  of  it,  in  his  descnp-^ 
tion  of  the  robes  with  which  Apollo,  or  Dionusus, 
is  invested.  He  speaks  of  them  as-  the  same 
Deity. 

Totvru  it  iravra  TiXnv  f«f »  trxiuij  ?rux«(ravT«, 
Xw/xft  9c8  irXotrrnv  t^ixvynq  HfXioio. 

'        -  '  •        •  •  -     If 

^  Nonnt  EHmiyi^aca.  1. 41.  p.  1070. 

^  Qrphica  ex  Macrobto  Sb^iw*  }•  i*  c»  tS,  p.^OQi. 
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Ilftafm  ffcf y  afyy ftouf  i yoXiyxioy  »xr»vf 0*rft 

AuTAf  WTf^Oc  yffC^oio  irfti^aioAif  iuf v  xat9a4'«t 
Af^/iA«  iroXurixT^y  d'tif  o(  xata  /i^tov  m/jaov^ 

HotfApavQuvroty   'tspi]^  fiPvuv  (po^tnv^   fjnyx  o'vipa^ 

• 

When  the  poet  has  thus  adorned  the  Deity,  wc 
^nd)  towards  the  conclusion,  that  these  imaginary 
robes  pever  shew  to  sUch  advantage  as  in  the 
morning.  Jrhen  the  suHj  says  he,  rises  from  ike 
extremities  of  the  earthy  and  enlightens  the  ocean 
with  his  horizontal  rays;  then  they  appear  in  great 
splendour^  which  is  increased  by  the  morning  </<jf\ 
All  (his  investiture  of  (he  Deity  relates  to  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  which  were  delineated  upon  it 
f*  skin,  ttgfA»  xoAufiXTOk  ^T)foc,  styled  witXov.     Xhi^ 


*^  Mapsy  and  books  too,  when  writing  was  introduced, 
inaHc  of  skins,  called  o»f  Of^ai.     Toe  CiC^ttg  itf^i^  Mi^¥rt  «vo  r^i 
w§ti^WQ^h^ni.     Uergdol.  1.  ^^  C.  66> 
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iS  described,  Arp»v  ixiioLXtaoy  fxifxnifA*^  U^n  n  iroAoio :  as 
a  copy  and  imitation  of  all  the  celestial  appearances. 
The  whole  was  deposited  in  a  Pharos  upon  the 
sea  shore,  upon  which  the  sun,  at  his  rising, 
darted  his  early  rays ;  and  whose  turrets  glittered 

with   the  dew  :   *Tir«  fi^pw  afAtr^tirta^  faiviT  ap  uxsx^h 

xuxAof-:  from  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  wliich 
was  of  an  unmeasurable  height,  there  was  an  un- 
limited view  of  the  ocean.  This  vast  element 
surrounded  the  edifice  like  a  zone ;  and  afforded 
a  wonderful  phasnomenon.  Such,  I  imagine,  is 
the  solution  of  the  enigma. 


A  Zone,  of  curious  imagery,  is  giveu  by  Homer  to  Hercules. 
Odyss.  1.  A.  V.  609. 

X^vatof  i]f  rtXauMff  Ua  Si^xiAa  ff^7«  rirvxre. 

A  remarkable  passage,  from  Isidorus  Basilidis,  quoted  by  Cle- 
mens AJexandrin.     Km  ymf  /iaoi  ^oxii  rvc  v^o^troitr/xiyvf  ^iXo^^iir, 

^APOr.     Tlarrtt  lo'a  ^t^iKviii^  «XXi}yo^9'«(  lOioXoTDcriy,  XaSvp  av9 
nii  TV  Xau  T^^irriiaf.     Strom.  1. 6.  p.  7^7' 

In  the  former  verses  from  Nonnus  we  may  see  the  method  of 
deviation.  Pharos,  a  tower,  is  taken  for  Pharos  a  garment ; 
and  this  altered  to  Xntp:  and,  after  all,  the  genuine  history  is 
discernible,  notwithstanding  the  veil  which  is  spread  over  it.  The 
author  says,  that,  at  the  bottom,  tvtt^r^to  X»r*ryo«,  of  the  well* 
woven  garment,  ftuwed  the  Ocean,  which  surrounded  the  world* 
This  is  certainly  a  misinterpretation  of  the  term  f  of^ :  nj\<U  in 
the  original  writings,  whence  these  verses  were  copied,  the  history 
related  to  a  tower :  and  it  was  at  the  foot  « APOY  EYKAYZTOIO 
that  the  ocean  beat,  by  which  tli^^^arth  was  encircled. 


\ 


TAR,  TOR,  TARIT. 


J.  Have  taken  notice  of  the  fears  and  apprehen* 
sions,  under  which  the  first  navigators  must 
necessarily  have  been,  when  they  traversed  un- 
known  seas;  and  were  liable  to  be  entangled 
among  the  rocks,  and  shelves  of  the  deep :  and  I 
mentioned  the  expedients  of  which  they  made 
use  to  obviate  such  ditficulties,  and  to  render  the 
coast  less  dangerous.  They  built  upon  every  hill, 
and  promontory,  where  they  had  either  commerce 
or  settlement,  obelisks,  and  towers,  which  they 
consecrated  to  some  Deity.  These  served  in  a 
twofold  capacity,  both  as  seamarks  by  d^y,  and 
for  beacons  by  night.  And  as  people  in  those 
times  made  only  coasting  voyages,  they  con- 
tinually went  on  shore  with  offerings,  in  order  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  God,  whoever  there 
presided:  for  these  towers  were  temples,  and 
oftentimes  richly  furnished  and  endowed.  They 
WQie.huilt  sometimes  on  artificial  mounds;  birt 
generally  on  natural  eminences,  that  they  migh( 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance.     They  were  called  by 
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the  Amonians,  who  6 rst  erected  thcni,  'Tar,  And 
Tor;  the  same  as  the  Tin  of  the  Chaldees,  which 
signrfied  both  a  hill  and  tower.  They  Mere  often* 
times  compounded,  and  styled  Tor-Is,  or  fire 
towers :  on  account  of  the  Jight  which  they  ex- 
hibited,  and  the  fires  which  were  preserved  in 
them.  Hence  came  the  turris  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  rugjf,  ^upp*^,  tkj ck,  tuj «-oc,  of  the  GreeksL 
The  latter,  when  the  word  Tor  occurred  in  antient 
history,  often  changed  it  to  ravgog,  a  bull ;  and 
invented  a  number  of  idle  stories  in  consequence 
of  this  change.  The  Ophite  God  Osiris,  the 
same  as  Apollo,  was  by  the  Amonians  styled  Oph- 
£1,  and  Ope-El :  and  there  was  upon  the  Sinus 
Persicus  a  city  Opis,  where  his  rites  were  observed. 
There  seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  temple  sacred 
to  him,  named  Tor-Opel;  which  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered TaufOToAof.  Slrabo  speaks  of  such  an  ora^ 
cutar  temple;  and  says,  that  it  was  in  the  island 
Icaria,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  :  *  Nutm 

TaufOToX».  Here,  instead  of  Osiris,  or  MithraS| 
the  serpent  Deity,  the  author  presents  us  with 
Apolfo,  the  manager  of  hulls. 

One  of  the  principal  and  most  antient  settle- 


.yyfr^^i^l  ■■        l>»«i»l        i>  > 


'  Bochart  Gcog.  Sacra.  1.  1.  c.  228.  p.  524-  oflin. 
'*!5lfabo.  1.  16.  p.  1110. 
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ments  of  the  Amoniaos  u|>on  itfae  ocean  was  at 
Grades;  where  a  prince  was  supposed  to  have 
reigned,  named  Geryon.  The  harbour  at  Oades 
wj^s  a  very  fine  one;  and  had  several  Tor,  or 
Towers  to  direct  shipping :  and  as  it  was  usual  to 
imaging  the  Deity, .  to  whom  the  temple  was 
erected,  to  have  been  the  buiideri  this  temple  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules.  All  this  the 
Grecians  took  to  themselves:  thiey  attributed  th©* 
whole  to  the  hero  of  Thebes:  and  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  conquer  wherever  he  came,  they  made 
l)Vm  subdue  Geryon;  and  didnging  the  l^or,  or 
Towers,!,  into  so  many  head  of  cattle,  they  .^de- 
scribe hitn  as  leading 'them  off  in  triumph  OTier 
the  Py ranees  and  Alpes,  to  Hctrutia,  «and  so  on  to 
Qilabria.  From  thence,  for  what  ^reason  Hve  know 
not,  be  swiihs  them  over  to  Messana  iti  Si^cily  i  and 
af ter-  some  stay,  he  swims  < with-  •  them  •  through'  the 
$ea  backjagain,  all  the  while  holding  by  onetxf 
their  horns,  l  The  bolls  of^  Colchis,  with  whicH 
Jason  wa9  Supposed ;  to  have  engaged,  were  pro- 
l^bly  of  the  same  nature  find  original.  The 
pfiopls^of  this  oountry  were  Amoniahs,  and  had 
once  a  *  mighty  trade  ;  for  the  security  of  which 
they  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phasis  tower*s;« 


;■"'?*■ 


?  Diodonis  Siculus.  1.  '4.  p.  '1?S  L 
♦Str#lH>.l.ll.p.  7^?, 
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These  served  Iiotfa  as  light^houses,  and  temples; 
and  were  sacred  to  Adonis.  They  were  on  this 
account  called  Tynador,  whence  the  Greeks 
formed  Tyndarus,  Tyndaris,  and  Tyndarids. 
They  were  built  after  some,  which  stood  near  tiie 
city  '  Parsstonium  of  Egypt ;  and  they  are  alluded 
to  by  the  geographer  Dionysius : 

Colchis  was  styled  Cutaia,  and  had  been  early 
occupied  by  the  sons  of  Chus.  The  chief  ci^, 
whence  the  country  has  been  in  general  denomi* 
nated,  was  from  its  situation  called  Cal-Chus, 
and  Col-ChuSy  the  hill,  or  place  of  Chus.  This  bj 
the  Greeks  was  rendered  Colchis :  but  as  tra* 
vellers  are  not  uniform  in  expressing  foreign 
terms,  some  have  rendered  what  was  Colchian, 
Chalcian,  and  from  Colchus  they  have  formed 
X«;^xof,  brass.  The  Chalcian  towers  being  more- 
over interpreted  r»vfoi,  bulls,  a  story  took  its  rise 
about  the  brazen  bulls  of  Colchis.     Besides  thu^ 


*Ti;»«fltp««»  (ritoviXoi.   Ptolemseus.    p.  122.    Sec  Strabo.   1.  17, 
p.  1150.  ^ 

•  Dionysius.  v,  688.    Pliny  styles  them  oppida. 
Oppida — in  ripd  cdeberiima,  l^ndarida,  Circ£um«  &c.  1.  6. 
c.  4. 


tSiefe  was  m  these  towers  a  conitani  fire  kept  up 
£»t  the  direction  of  ships  :by  nighl;:  whence  the 
bulla  were  said  to. breath >fire»  -'    « 

We  however  sometimes  meet  with  sacred  towers, 
which  weve  really  denominated  Tauri  from  the 
worship  of  the  mystic  bull^  the  same  as  the  Apis, 
and  Mneuis  of  Egypt  Such  was  proliably  the 
temple  of  Minotaurus  in  Crete^  wbere.  the '  Deity 
was  represented  under  an  emblematical  figure; 
which  consisted  of  the  body  of  a  man  with  the 

a 

lipad  of  a  bulL  In  Sicily  was  a  promontory 
Taurus,  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Sicolus ;  which 
was  called  also  Tauromentum.  He  acquaints  us, 
that  Hanoo  the .  CarthagiDian  seat  his  Admiral 

with  orders  ir«p«TAiiy  in  tq^  Xopou  3c«\ifayotr  Tolm^wj 

to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  pronumtoty  named 
Taurus.  This  Taurus,  he  thinks,  was  afterwards 
named  T^u/ra/Mi'tov,  Tauromenium,  from  the  people 
who  settled,,  and  '  remained  there :  as  if  this  were 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  people  settled 


'  The  Minotaur  was  an  emblematical  represcntatk>n  of  Menes, 
the  same  as  Osiris;  who  was  also  called  Diunusus,  the  chief 
Deity  of  Egypt.  He  was  also  the  same  as  Atts  of  Lydia,  whose 
riies  were  celebrated  in  cdnj unction  with  those  of  Uhea,  and 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  Gniter  has  an  inscription, 
M.  D.  M.  ID-E,  el  ATriDI  MINOTAURO.  He  ulso  mentions 
an  altar  of  Attis  Minotarannur.  vol.  1.  p.  xxviii.  n.  6. 

•  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  itf.  p.4n. 


t 
* 
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and  remained.  Itrwas  an  antient  compound,  ikdl 
no  part  of  it  of  Grecian  ^  original  Tauromenhiail 
IS  the  same  as  Menotaurium  reversed :  and  ^ 
figure  of  the  Deity  was  varied  exactly  inthe  sane 
manner;  as  is  apparent  from  the  corns  and  ctt« 
gravings  which  have  been  found  in  Sicily,'  Tht 
Minotaur  is  figured  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
bull;  theTauromen  as  a  bull  with  the  face  of  ff 


'^man. 


Among  (the  "  Hetruriahsthisterm  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  more  enlarged  sense;  and  to  bave- 
signified  a  city,  or  town  fortified.  When  they 
settled  in  Italy,  they  founded  many  plaices  of 
strength ;  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  the  firit 
who  introduced  the  art  of  fortification.  "Tvpmwf 
Trptmvp  f ^f upov  Ti}y  rsi^oir^ucuf.  Hence  the  word  Tar^ 
and  Tur,  is  often  found  in  the  composition  of 
names,  which  relate  to  people  of  this  country. 
They  worshipped  the  Sun,  styled  Zan,  and  Zeen; 
whose  temples  were  called  Tur-Zeen :  and  in  con- 

'  Meen  was  the  roooii :  acd  Meno-Taurus  signified  Taonm 
Lunaris.  It  was  a  sacred  emblem,  of  which  a  great  deal  ^iU  ba. 
said  hereafter^ 

■®  See  Paruta*s  Sicilia  nummata. 

**  Tw^K,  0  vi^»^oAof  T»  ntxj^q.  Hesycd.  From  whence  we  may 
infer,  that  any  place  surroanded  with  a  wall  or  fortification  might 
be  tcrmeiA  a  Tor  or  Turris. 

ToL^^vf^Qf  vo^K  TvfffiPiaq,  Stcphan.  Byzaot. 

"Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  717* 

1 
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sequence  of  it  one  of  tb^  principal  name3  by  whip]^ 
^leir  country  was  distiqguished,  was  Turzeai^ 
Jbe  Scholis^t  upon  Lycophron  mentions  itras 
"  %i»fa»  awo  Tvi^<ni¥»  xXii9f  i^«y  Tup  oiiv^au*^  a  regioUfWhick 
Jram  Tm^'Ssen  was  rmmed  Turmiia.  The^  Poe^t 
above  takes  notice. of  twp  per^oo^.by  the  names ^f 
Tarchoo,  and  Turseen.  ^^"Xa^yj^y  n^  h»i  T^ufxrvi^fl^ 
f^Ottw;  ^\fHOi.  ,  From  Tarcbon  tbere  was^a  city:ai|4 
district  named  '^  Tarcunta ;  from  whence  came 
die  family  of  the  Tarquins,  or  Tarquixf  i^  so  welji 
known  in  the  histoxy  of  '^  Ron^e.  The  Amonians 
esteemed .  every  emanation  of  light  a  fountain  ^ 
and  styled  it  Ain,  and  Aines;  and  as  they  builfe 
lighthouses  upon  every  island  and  insular  promon* 
tory,  they  were  in  consequence  of  it  called  Aines^ 
Agnes,  Inis^  Inesos,  Nesos,  Nees :  and  this  will  be 
found  to  obtain  in  many  different  countries  and 
languages.  The  Hetrurians  occupied  a  large  tract 
of  sear  coast ;  on  which  account  they  worshipped 
Poseidon :  and  one  of  their  principal  cities  was 
Poseidonium.     They  erected  upon  their  shores 


''Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  1242. 

The  Poet  says  of  iEoeaSy    n^Xst  wXarmf  h^trat  Tt/^^viiB. 
V.  1239. 

**  Lycopbroii.  ▼.  124S. 

Steph.  Byzant 

'*  Strabo.  1.  5.  p.  33£.    Tafntnmt  «f '  «r  Xt^iti»i»  h  v«Xk. 
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towers  and  beacons  for  the  sake  of  thrir  navig** 
tion,  which  they  called  Tor-aln  :  whence  they  had 
a  still  farther  denomination  of  Tiir-aini,  and  their 
country  was  named  Tur-ainia ;  the  Tup^m  ef  die 
later  Greeks.  All  these  appellations  afire  front  Ae 
same  object,  the  edifices  which  they  erected: 
even  Hetruria  seems  to  have  been  a  compoutid  otf 
Ai-'tur ;  and  to  have  signi6ed  the  limd  of  Towett: 
Another  name  for  buildings  of  this  nature  was 
iTurit,  or  Tirit ;  which  signified  a  tower  or  turrti 
I  have  often  mentioned  that  temples  have  been 
mistaken  for  Deities,  and  places  for  persons.  We 
have  bad  an  instance  of  this  above ;  where  Tar- 
chon,  and  Tursenus  are  supposed  to  have  been 
founders  of  colonies.  Torone  was  a  place  in 
Macedonia ;  and  signifies  literally  the  Tower  of 
the  Sun.  The  Poets  have  formed  out  of  it  a  female 
personage;  and  supposed  her  to  have  been  tfucf 
wife  of  ^  Proteus.  So  Amphi-Tirit  is  merely  ail 
oracular  tower.  This  too  has  by  the  Poets  been 
changed  to  a  female,  Am  phi  trite;  and  made  the 
wife  of  Neptune.  The  name  of  Triton  is  a  con- 
traction of  Tirit-On  ;  and  signifies  the  tower  of 
the  Sun,  like  Torone :  but  a  Deity  was  framed 
from  it,  who  was  suppose«l  to  liave  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  upwards,    but  downwards  to 


*^  Lycophron.  v.  1 16. 

*H  To^tf»ir,  yvm  Tl^vrw^,    Scholia  ibidem. 
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have  been  like  a  fish.  From  this  embldmatiQal 
representation  we  may  Judge  of  the  figuire  ;4>f  the 
real  Deity;  and  be  assured  that  it  coiild  be.i^ 
other  than  that  of  Atat*gatis  and  Qagoii;  Th6 
^  Hetrurians  were  thought  to  ha.ve  been  thi  iii^ 
ventors  of  trumpets :  ami'  in  theur  .fevers  ufKm 
the  sea^ooast  there  were  people  a{^pbinted  toJbe 
continually  upon  the  watch  both  by  day  and 
Dight ;  and  to  give  a  proper  signal,  if  any  thing 
happened  extraordinary.  This  was  done  by  a  bla»t 
from  the  trumpet :  and  Triton  waa  Wnce  feignfd 
to  have  been  Neptune's  trumpeter.  He  is  accord- 
ingly described  by  Nonnus, 

M  posseting  the  deep  4oned  trumpet  of  the  Hetrur- 
rian  main.  However  in  early  times  these  brazen 
instruments  were  but  little  kpown :  and  people 
were  obliged  to  make  usf  xff  what  wfs  near  at 
hsiady  the  cpnchs  of  the  sea,. which  every  strand 
aftbrded.  By  sounding  these,  they  gave  signals 
from  the  top  of  thc-tbMrers  when  any  ship  ap- 
peared :  and  this  is  the  implement  with  whicji 
IViton  is  more  con^monly  furnished.  The  antients 


'*  Tvffnm  0■A^▼I7^«.   Tatianus  Assyrius.  p.  243. 
*'  L.  17.  p.  469. 
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Idivided  !the  ^night  into  different  watches;  tlie  last 
of  which  was. called  cockcrow:  and  in  conse- 
i]uence  of  this  they  kept  a  cock  in  their  Tirat,  or 
Towers^  to  give  notice  of  the  dawn.  Hence  this 
bird  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  named  Alectof, 
'AA<xra}f :  which  seems  to  be  a  compound  out  of 
the  titles  of  tljat  Deity,  and  of  the  tower  set  apart 
ifor  his  service:  for  all  tbesd  towers  were  temples. 
jThosc  styled  Tritonian  were  oracular;  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  application  made  by  the  Argonatita. 
WhsLi  Homer  attributes  to  Proteus,  Pindar  ascribes 

tO- Triton.    ■  *^  M&yrgvttai  ii  i;  wuf  0/at?/iw  ^^fil^rfvf,  xju 

3rapa  Unf^xpu  Tpiruv  toi(  ApyoyauTAff .    Pausanias  men- 
tions a  tradition  of  a  "Triton  near  Tanagra,   who 
used  to  molest  women,  when  they  were  bathing  in 
the  sea ;  and  who  was  guilty  of  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence.     He  was  at  last  found  upon  the  beach 
loverpbwerfctl  with  wine ;   and  there?  sUin.     This 
iTriton  was  properly  a  Tritonian,  a  priest  of  one  of 
these.temples.;  fur  the  priests  appear  to  have  been 
.'great  tyrants, .  and  oftentimes  very  brutal.     This 
^3bn  had  used  the  natives  ill ;  who  took  advan- 
tage of  him,  when  overpowered,  with  liquor,  and 
piit  him  to  death. 
.:Theterm  Tor,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 


*•  Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  754. 
"  Pausanias.  1.  9.  p.  74-9. 
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occiiw  sometime*  a  little  varied:*  Whether  thfe^ 
hapf^Aed  thtottghiliT^take/ar  «as  itliroducedf<bli^ 
AdBty  of  utteranKte;*  is  uncfertaim  'The  temjite  <* 
the  Suii,  Tot  ftererf,  ill  PhenJda  •  ^as  '  ifetf dirdid' 
Tpinp^f;  Trieres ;  thepfothonib^ry T6r-0|^'-*0n,'itt* 
Carili,  Triopon  5  iTo^iHAniatH,  ^in  Cypra^/TPrittid- 
thus ;  T6r-HafU»,  ittindia,  Trinesiai  Tar-ICh6m;^ 
or  Chohiui,*  iii  PalestSne,  Triebmis;  In  itatierit 
times  the  title  of  Anac  was  often  conferred  upon 
the  Deities  ;  and  their  temples  were  styled  Tor- 
Anac,  and  Anac-Ter.  The  city  Miletus  wa»  named 
^^  Anactoria  :  and  there  was  an  Heroiim  at  Sparta 
called-  AM(xirop([>v/  AtiaetoTon  ;  wh^re  ^  Castor  ittd 
Polkiib  had  partteular  honou^^y  ^Vho  Were  pecu*^ 
liarly  styled  AikicieiB;  It  was  frotai  Tor- Anac  that* 
Sicily  was  denominated  •  Trintttis '  and  Trinfada:- 
This,  in  process  of  time>  \^as' Mill  farther  chliCiliged 
tol^rinacria;  ^h^  nanie^  wnk^  supposed* to ^reier 
to  the  triangutariforni  of  the -island:^  But  hereita 
was  a  great  mistake^;^  foTr  the  more  antil^nt  name 
wis  Trtnacia)-  as  is  .manifest  fk>m  Hotner  : 

**  *(hriroTi  on  ir^wrev  TriAactjf  ivt^yta  ynoL 


t. 


•^  Pttusanias.  1.7.  p.  52V 

AiifAi  ^1  Tot  i»mXx  hoXo*  A»«)tTopo».  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo. 
V.  77. 
*^  Homer.  Odyts.  A.  v.  lOi.    Strabo  supposes  Trinakis  tohavt 

IS 


V^£^aei:^J)Ht  |%  4^  part  o^t,  |kiHi,th«fe»)»l9i]| 

}fy  t;j»9,  first  ij»liajbii^m%  Jfcc  Cjjcl^piaws,  {^ti^fh 
gonsij.%o4Sic4tDi: ^4  it  bt^dtbip nswe fr^niiimiif^ 
%^i?9di  tower  wli^ch  they  bupl^  ,Cal|iin«;hja^.(»J|k| 
it;  o^jJceipify^  T^iq^cria,  Wl  f^'O'^  ib^tiit-  wa^ 
u^.iEtna,  antl  a  portion  oC  the  «»UieiU,Si<«flit  . 

'    -  ■  J  *  '      .  i      •  i . .  : 


.    '      .1 
i 


I  "^  A4<^  J'lll.  Air»f^ 


Aui  Ji  T|»9ajepA«  ZiM^y  i^0^4 

v^  ttot  trismgular :  sp  (hat  th^  pafii^  ha^  j  ffCss 
U^inly  imffeifed  a  ys^ri^tion^  ami  had.  QQ  oieUtioil  to, 
apx  Jfewe..  The  giy^  Tr^chifl,;  Te^^w,  ift  Grrae%. 
Yf^fff^P^^^^y  Toihphuiif  turw  sftccavel  c^s^  lilM 
79f(^n  in.  ^eirud^  Chua  aii4  Chon  w«re  tilAei^. 
^>4  p^Gu)ji{irly  tp  belong  to  Hercules :  ^  Tp?  *Uf  ift»r 

We  accoi;diogly  iip4  that^  thU  plac«  w^  sacred  to 


been  the  modern  name  of  the  island ;  forgetting  that  it  w&s  prior 
to  the  time  of  Homer.  1. 6.  p.  407 :  lie  also  thinks  that  it  %ras 
caltedTrinacria  from  its  figure:  which  is  a  mistake. 

^^  Hymn  to  Diana,  v.  56.  I  makq  no  doubt  but  CulUnmcInu 
wro(c  Tfwwfi*. 

*5  Pliny.    I.  5.  c.  31. 

^^  EtXip^log..  Ma|^. 


Htrculcsj  that  ifc  was  su()poserf  tb  hatfe  htdx 
^  fouhded  by  him  ;  and  that  it  \ras  calted  "•  H^ 
raolea.  '» 

I  iiAagine  that  the  trident  of  PoseHoA  wa*  k 
mistaken  implement;  as  it  does  hoi  ap|)tlar  tb 
have  fcny  rtlation  to  the  Deity  ib  Svhoiii  It  1«8 
been  by  the  Poets  appropriated.  Both  the  tbWefe 
otii  the  sea-cbkst,  ahd  the  beacotis,  which  std§d 
Abdve  them,  had  the  name  of  Tor-ain;  This  thie 
Gretiatis  changed  to  Triaina,  Tfi6t»va,  atid  su{)^ 
)>b9ed  it  td  have  been  a  three-prenge'd  fork.  Thfe 
beacon,  or  Torain,  consisted  of  ah  hroii  or  brt^cKi 
fratiie,  wherein  weffe  three  or  fotiif  titiesl,  ^^Mich 
^tood  tip  ttpMl^  clfcular  b&sis  tif  th^  ^ame  tn»^. 
they  wire  bdund  with  a  h6op ;  ifid  had  eithei- 
the  figures  Of  Dolphins,  or  else  fdliage  iti  th*  iii- 
tiiKrals  bfetwein  theto.  These  fill^  tip  the  Vacant 
'ipitte  bctwefeh  the  tines,  knd  niadfe  Ihenfi  ca^aibte 
lif  ?WMitag  the  eoirtbtostible  rftdttcK^th  Whifeh 
they  Wttt  at  night  filled.  This  iilslirtlfceht  MraB 
pM  tp6h  a  hi^h  pble,  aM  hung  d(6ptng  ^ft-wftt-d 
over  the  baftletlieiits  of  thii  toWef,  or  fVcrtn  the 
stefn  bf  a  ship :  ivith  this  they  cduld  thaintaiil, 
either  a  smoke  by  day,  or  a  blaze  by  night.   There 

■■if  '»  I  ■■     ■  I     H    ■■  I    ^     11        ..i  ,  .  II 

^  Stephttftus  Byiatrt. 

"  TfB(;(l»,  «  irtnf  *H^antXti»  xA^^fHt.     H^ycli.    0f,  8S  Athifftl^ra^ 

represents  it,  more  truly,  'H^aKT^uaf,  mv  T^aix^neiy  x4Aio/Af»nV.  I:  M. 
p.  462.  •'  ■  •  .      '  • 


s 
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was  a  place  in  Argos  named  ^  Triaina,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  trident 
of  Neptune.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  tower,  and 
the  true  name  Tor-ain ;  as  may  be  shewn  from 
the  history  with  which  it  is  attended.  For  it 
stood  near  a  fountain,  though  a  fountain  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  The  waters  of  Amumone  ruse  here : 
which  Amumone  is  a  variation  from  Amim^Ooy 
the  waters  of  the  Sun.  The  stream  rose  close  to 
the  place,  which  was  named  Tor-ain,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  foantain. 

Cerberus  was  the  name  of  a  place,  as  well  as 
Triton  and  Torone,  though  esteemed  tlie  dog  of 
hell.  We  are  told  by  ''^  Eusebius,  from  Plutarch, 
that  Cerberus  was  the  Sun:  but  the  term  properly 
signified  the  temple,  or  place,  of  the  Sun.  The 
great  luminary  was  styled  by  the  Amouiuns  both 
Or  and  Abor;  that  is,  lights  and  the  parent  of 
light:  and  Cerberus  is  properly  Kir-Abor,  the 
place  of  that  Deity.  The  same  temple  had  difie- 
rent  names,  from  the  diversity  of  the  God*s  titles 
who  was  there  worshipp^'d.     It  was  called  Tor- 


Tuy  tmnhraif  tcytf  ■{  A/jitavyiK-     Scholia  in  Euripidis  Phceaiss. 
V.  195, 
'^  Eusebius.  Pnep.  Evan,  1. 3.  c.  11.  p.  113. 


(^■ruO^at^. 
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Caph-El ;  w  hich  was  changed  to  T^AKi^aXo^,  just 
as  Cali'ii-Caph-El  was  rendered  xuvoxcfoXo; :  and 
Ct'rbenis  was  lience  supposed  to  have  had  three 

■ 

hciuis.  It  was  also  stvled  Tor-Keren,  Turris  Re- 
gi;-  ;  Ai'hich  suitered  a  like  change  with  the  word 
above,  being  expressed  rpixapuvof;  and  Cahen  Ades, 
or  CerbeniSy  was  hence  supposed  to  liave  been  a 
triple-headed  monster.  That  these  idle  figments 
Muk  their  rise  iVum  names  of  places,  ill  ex« 
pressed  and  misinterpreted,  may  be  proved  from 
iPalasphatus.  He  abundantly  shews  that  the  mis- 
take arose  hence,  though  he  does  not  point  out 
precisely  the  mode  of  deviation.  He  first  speaks 
of  Geryon,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  three 
heads,  and  was  thence  styled  r^ixf^oeAof.     ^^  Hv  h 

Atfjuckn  xA.  The  purport  qfihejable  about  Geryones 
is  this :  There  was,  upon  the  Pont  us  Euwimis,  a 
city  named  Tricarenia;  and  tfteuce  came  the  history 
TnchoifH  TB  TfixflffTjua,  of  Geryon  the  Tricarenian^ 
which  was  interpreted^  a  man  with  three  heads. 
He  mentions  the  same  thing  of  Cerberus.   '*  Aiya^rh 

They  say  oJ'Ccrberus^  that  he  was  a  dog  xcith  three 


^'  Palspphatus.  p.  5Q. 
»*  Jbid.  p.  y.). 
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heads :  itU  U  is  plain  that  he  was  so  called  frora 
k  4%ty  named  Tricaren,  or  Tricarcnia^  as  tcell  as 
Giryonei.  PaldDphatus  say6,  very  truly,  that  the 
strange  notion  arose  from  a  place.  But,  to  state 
more  preoisely  the  grounds  of  the  mistake,  we 
ittust  obMrve,  that  from  the  antifeat  Tor-Caph-El 
arose  the  blunder  about  rpixf^AXtt ;  as,  from  Tor^^ 
Keren,  rendered  Tricarenia,  was  formed  the  term 
tftxapvivoq:  and  these  personages,  in  consequence  of 
it,  were  described  with  three  heads. 

As  I  often  quote  from  Paldcphatusi  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  something  concerning  him.  He 
wrote  early :  and  seems  to  have  been  a  serious 
and  sensible  person ;  one,  who  saw  the  absurdity 
of  the  fables,  upon  which  the  theology  of  his 
country  was  founded.  In  the  purport  of  his 
name  is  signified  an  antiquarian ;  a  person,  who 
dealt  in  remote  researches :  and  there  is  no  im- 
possibility, but  that  there  might  have  casually 
arisen  thia  correspondence  between  his  name  and 
writings.  But,  I  think,  it  is  hardly  probable. 
As  he  wrote  against  the  mythology  of  his  country, 
I  should  imagine  that  n«Xai^<zro?,  Palsephatus, 
Avas  an  assumed  name,  which  he  took  for  a  blind, 
in  order  to  screen  himself  fronii  persecution :  for 
the  nature  of  his  writings  made  him  liable  to 
much  ill  will.     One  little  treatise  of  "  Palaephatus 


^^  Pulauphatuf.  p.  90. 
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abbut  Oiion  18  cpiottd  verbaitim  by  th6  Scholiast 
upon  ^  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  Ct:  «|uotatkm 
from  Euphorion.  I  should  therefore  think,  that 
Euphorion  was  the  name  of  this  writer :  but  as 
there  were  many  teamed  men  bo  called,  itteay  be 
difficult  to  detcnkiiQe  which  was  the  author  of 
this  treatise. 

HooMf,  whobaA  constructed  the  noblest  poem 
tkat  was  ever  fitihed,  from  the  strangest  mate- 
rials, abounds  with  allegory  and  mysterious  dc^ 
acription.'  He  often  introduces  ideal  personages, 
his  notions  of  which  he  borrowed  from  the  edi- 
fices, hills,  and  fountains ;  and  from  whatever 
aavoured  of  wonder  and  antiquity.  He  seems 
sometimes  to  blend  together  two  different  cha- 
racters of  the  same  thing,  a  borrowed  one,  and  a 
real;  so  as  to  make  the  true  history,  if  there 
should  be  any  truth  at  bottom,  the  more  extraor- 
dinary and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Otusand  £|khiilt6«| 
those  gigantic  youths,  so  celebrated  by  thi^  Poets^ 
were  two  lofty  towers.  They  were  bbildiilg  td 
Alohim,  called  ''  Ak^eus ;  but  were  probably  dver- 
thrown  by  an  earthquake.  They  are  spoken  of 
by  Pindar  as  the  sons  of  Iphimedeia ;  and  are 


'*  Iliad,  r.  V,  486. 

^  DiodorOBuSicuius.  1.  5.  p.  32-k 
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supposed  to  have  been  slain  by  ApoKo  in  the 

They  are  also  maitioned  by  Hofmer^  who  styles 
them  ynyiyiir,  or.  earthborn :  and  his  description  is 
equally  fine. 

• 

Aroy  r  avrififoy,  rnXt}0^ur9p  t*  £f  iaA'ni»* 
1      Kfti  ToXu  x«XAiricc  fAirm  yt  leAurov  ilfiwMB. 
Eu^oCy   ftT«^  /(Aiixof  yf  yi¥ta^nii  iifV€Ofyvivi. 

Homer  includes  Orion  in  this  description,  Whom 
he  mentions  elsewhere ;  and  seems  to  borrow  his 
ideas  from  a  similar  object,  some  tower,  or  tem- 
ple, that  was  sacred  to  him.  Orion. was  Nimrod, 
tlie.  great  hunter  in  the  Scriptures,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Nebrod.  He  was  the  founder  of  Babe]> 
or  Babylon;  and  is  represented  as. a  gigantic  per- 


5'  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  243. 
3^  Homer.  Odyss.  A.  ?.  3Qfi. 
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toQage.  The  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronide 
speaks  of  him  in  this  light.     ^^  Hii^ui  TAy»vra^  m 

18  called  Alorus  by  Abydenus^  and  ApoUodorus ; 
which  was  « often  rendered  with-  the  Ambaiaa 
prefix  PeloniSu  Homer  describes  him  as  a  great 
hunter;  and  of  an  enormous  stature,  even  supe- 
iior  to  the  Aloeidas  above  mentioned.  :     j 


f  ■ . 


'*  T0»  Jk /LifT  A^itfVA  ncX«(ioir  SiO-syofidtf,  ,i\ 

■  *    '      • 

The  Poet  styles  him  Pelorian;  wliich  betokens 
pomiething  vast,  and  is  applicable  to  any  towering 
l^rsonage,  but  particularly  to  Orion.  For  tlie 
term  Pelorus  is  the  name  by  which  the  towers  of 
Orion  were  called. .  Of  the$e  there  seems  to  have 

m 

been  one  in  Delos  ;  and  anotlier  of  more  ndte»  to 
which  Homer  probably  alluded,  in  Sicily ;  where 
Orion  was  particularly  reverenced.  The  streight 
of  Rhegium  was  a  dangerous  pass:  and  this 
edifice  was  erected  for  the  security  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  go  through  it.  It  stood  near 
Zancle ;  and  was  called  '^  Pelorus,  because  it  wa^ 


*'  Chron.  P^cbale.  p.  36. 

NiC^— — -N«Xai0iir  n^ivyft.    Cedrenus.  p.  14« 

'■  Homer.  Odyss.  A.  v.  571. 

^*  Strabo.  1.  3.  p.  259. 
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lAcred  to  Aloras,  the  >  same  M  ^  Orioki.  There 
was  likewise  a  river  natnpd  from  him^  and  ren« 
dered  by  Lycophron  ^'  Elorus.  The  tower  is 
meotioiied  by  Strabo ;  but  more  particularly  by 
DwdoTtts  Siciilos.  He  informs  us*  that,  accord^^ 
ingp  to  the  tradition  of  the  places  Orion  therf 
rwiried ;  and  tl^at^  among  other  Works^  he  raised 
this  very  mound  and  promontory,  4^lled  Pelonis 
and  Peloriasy  together  with  the  temple,  which 
was  situated  upon  it    ^  Il(w$m  ir(Mr;(M«»-  to  xara 

iiaft(9k^u  We  fkid  iVom  h^Ude  that  there  was  a 
tower  of  this  sort^  \rhi6h  belonged  to  Orient 
and  that  the  wotd  Petdrion  was  a  tenn  borrowed 
ftom  theise  ^dlfioes^  aikl  made  use  of  met^hod^ 
catty;  16  denote  afiy  thitig  stupendous  and  4afge: 
The  description  in  Homer  ih  of  a*  nvixed  nature  t 

WlMreift  he  retains    the  antieht  tradition  of  a 


*^  Alorus  was  the  first  king  of  Babylon;  and  tbe  same  person 
as  Orion,  and  Nimfod.  Sec  Radicals,  p.  10.  notes. 


#1 


EXa;^of,  f»d«  4'<'XC*''  >'<^*^**^oTov*  Lycophrofi.  v.  1033. 


.'"  '4^if4{*;#  'tXbj^ii  T^^i>.  Idtm.  V.  1184.  '0  ft6rttfA0f  ^  '£^^ 
f0^ff  TO  ovofMM  Awo  T»»o(  ffao^Xiv^  'SA*.*^.  Schol.  ibid.  There  were 
in  Sicily  many  places  of  this  name;  rii^o*  'eXv^iov.  Diodorus. 
I.  13.  p.  148.     Elorus  Castellum.  Fazellus.  Dec.  1. 1.  4.  c.  2* 

Via  Helorirla.  :£A«^(  itoKk.  Clutef.  SicilMi  Antiqua.  1.  1.  c.  13. 
p.  186. 

^^  Diodorus  Siculus.  1.4.  p.  284  '-- 
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gigantic  person;  butboftows  >hi8iSeas  fVbmitiitt 
t6ver$  Mdred  to  him*  I'  halve>  taken  notice  be^ 
Jvre^.i  that  all  temples '!ofiokl<r\v«rre:wippiMtd;:  to! 
be  oracular;  and  by  the  Amonians  weve  ckUed' 
Bator  and  Patara.  This  tooiple  of  Chrion  wat' 
undoubtedly  a  Pator ;  to  which,  nariners  rescsted' 
ti^lcBow  the  event  of  their  voyage,  and  ta  make- 
tbeir  offerings  to  the  God.  It  ivaa  on  this,  ac** 
ckmnt  styled  Tor  Pator;  which  being  by  ithe 
Gfeeks  expressed  T^iinrro^  tripator,  gave  riM  to* 
the  nodpn,  that  this  earthborn  giant  ha4  Xhnc 
fathers. 

These  towers,  near  the  sea,  were  made  use  of  to 
form  a  judgment  of  Uie  weather,  and  to  observe 
Ae  heavens :  and  those  which  belonged  16'  ci- 
ties were  generally  in  the  Acropolis,  or  higher 
part  of  the  place.  This,  by  the  Amonians^ 
was  named  Bosrah;  and  the  citadel  of  Car- 
thage, as  well  as  of  other  cities,  is  known  to 
have  been  so  denominated.  But  the  Greeks,  by 
an  unavoidable  fatality,  rendered  it  uniformly 
**  Cufo-ot,  bursa,  a  skin :  and  when  some  of  them 

^  Nonni  Dionysiaca.  1. 13.  p.  3o6. 

**  Kara  ft,%ayif  ^c  m*  oro^iit  ^  ax^oT^iCy  i»  ixoXtt*  Cv^ant^  o^^vc  Urn* 

•tti  o^»».    StralK).  1. 17.  p.  11S9. 
See  also  Justin.  1.  IS.  c.  5.  and  lAvj.  1.  34.  c.  62, 
2 


i,*  f    I' 


sBCceeckfd  to  Zaable  l^^ia  Skiljr^<fiadtag  that  Qrion 
))4d  some  referiaice  4k>' Quran, «i or  Ouranns^  and 
fconi.  the  aacne^  of  'tbil«  tetnple :  {%$ffixvi0py  jiidgrng. 
tboKhe  must  have <ha<i  d»i^e&.t here,  :tliey  imme*» 
dtately.'Wftnt  to  wiipk»  "iivok-der  .to;;retioiioile  thesei 
diffiiK^nit  ideas^i  Tteyftecordingly^thaTiged  Oufan* 
t^'ia^i'^j  and, .  puking  tlienusconstriiedihide^: 
€vpT»y  ino  improper mteniil  forikcdr  purpose,  they: 
mdde/lliese!  three <;fatiier9t.c0-(oporUtd lib  a  most* 
v^niktfful,nifimier( .for  the  preducttion,  of  this  ima«-> 
gtimiy  person ;  tjdveojbin^  the  mo^t^loveuly  legend^ 
that  ever  was  devised.     ^T^ng  (S^io*)  t»  <r^»yiirT«c 

C009  £u^o^  iPHOfic'eiVy   xxi   s^    auTnc  ilfiw¥  lyiviro.      TreS 

Dei  in  bovis  piactati  pelie  iliinxeraiit,  etiude  uatus 
est  Orion. 


-■  i'.f       .-  XI  •  .-• .     J       ^  {*       ,        •  '        .1         i      I.       ,J  ■•* 
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Byzant»  = 
taIjia:      >,,«.:      .   •   •        .....         v. 

**6.cnolia  in  Lyco]5hron.  V.  3C8. 
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TIT  AND  TITH. 


VV  HEN  towers  were^  situated  upon  eminences 
fiubioned  very  round,  they  were  by  the  Amoviians 
called  Tith ;  Which  answers  to  in  in  Hebrew,  and 
tp  '  TirOn,  and  T*r0of ,  in  Greek.  They  were  so  de- 
nominated from  their  resemblance  to  a  woman's 
breast;  and  were  particularfy  sacred  to  Orlis  and 
Osiris,'  the  Deities  of  light,  who  by  tlie  Greciaiis 
were*  represented  under  the  title  of  Apollo;  Hence 
the;  summit  of  Parnassus  was  ^  named  Tithore9<v 
firomTith-Or:  and  hard  by^wasacity,  mentioned 
by  Pausaoias,  of  the  same  name ;  which  was  alike 
sacred  to  Orus  and  Apollo.  The  same  author 
takes  notice  of  a  hill,  near  Epidaurus,  called  .'Tir- 
Ofioy  Of  o;  AiroAAwkof.    There  was  a  summit  of  the  like 


'  Tird*,  nrdoc,  r»rOior,  /bi«ro(.     Hesychius. 
^  Pausaoias.  1. 10.  p.  878. 

^  Oft — 0  ^q  T^tGiiov  c99fMt^iWi9  if'  ifMiit^  mtttULVTa  it  tKttXiiTo  Mv^- 
rM.     Pausan.  L  2.  p.  170* 
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nature  at  Samos^  which  is  by  Calltmachus  styled 
the  breast  ofParthenia :  ^  A»aC(o;^«»  Hart  /Aoiroy  Ila^- 
imm.  Mounds  of  this  nature  are  often,  by  Fau- 
sanias  and  Strabo,  termed,  from  their  resemblance, 
^  /MK«fi^iK.  Tithonus,  whose  longevity  is  so  much 
celebrated,  was  notlvug  more  t\\m  one  of  these 
structures,  a  Pharbs^  sacred  to  the  sun,  as  the 
name  plainly  shews.  Tith-On  is  /*aroc  nXi»,  the 
mount  of  the  ^  Sun.  As  he  supplied  the  place  of 
that  luminary,  he  is  said  to  have  .been  beloved  by 
Aurora,  and  through  her  fivoiur  to  have  lived 
many  ages*  Tlue^  indeed,  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is^^  fabled  of  the  ^  Cyclpp^.  whose  history 
equally  relates  to  (edifices.  They  are  said  to  have 
raised  the  jealousy  of  ApoUo^  and  to  have  been 
slain  by  hi^  arjrow<3 ;  .yet  it  will  bo  found,  at  bot^ 
torn  pf  tbe.Mme  purport  The  Cyclopian  tunets 
upon  the  SlciUi»r  shore  fronted  due  east:  and 


*  Callimach.  Ilyipn  in  Ddpn.  ▼.  4S.  Msro^  often  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Xeuophon.  AvaCof.  1.  4.  p.  320.  A  hill  at  Lesbot.  Et 
AioCy  «Xi»>ii(  E^Mv  vt^utr/bt»ii  MA£Tn.  Athensus.  1. 3*  p.  Ill* 
Bxtt  1*  «#  »vTw.  IC4II  fMiff,,.    Polyb.  1.1.  p.  57. 

'  Strabo  mentions  in  Cyprus,  Aue^^ta  itoXk — xai  e^of  ^roi»^i£ 
OXv/AVoc  1.14.  p.  tool. 

*  The  Circcan  promontory  in  Italy  scoms  to  have  been  named 
Tit-On ;  lor,  the  bay  below  is  by  Lycophron  styled  Titonian. 
T»rft-»o>  T£  x'^f  •  '^''  l^75.  Rivers  and  soas  were  often  denomi- 
tiated  from  places  near  which  they  flmvcd. 

"^  Of  the  Cyclopes  I  shall  hereafter  treat  at  large. 
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tfietr  lights  must  necessarily  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  rays  of  the  rising  Sun.  This,  I 
inagine,  is  the  meaning  of  Apollo's-  skying  the 
Cyclopes  with  his  arrows.  Tethys,  the  antient 
Goddess  of  the  sea,  was  nothing  else  but  an  old 
tower  upon  a  mount;  of  the  same  shape,  and 
elected  for  the  same  purposes,  as  those  above* 
On  this  account  it  was  called  Tith-Is,  /Karoc  "rrv^ou 
Thetis  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition  of  the 
same  name,  and  was  probably  a  Pharos,  or  Fire* 
tower,  near  the  sea. 

These  mounts,  xof m  /tAoroci^nc,  were  not  only  in 
Greece;  but  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  most  parts  of 
the  world.  They  were  generally  formed  by  art ; 
being  composed  of  earth,  raised  very  high;  which 
was  sloped  gradually,  and  with  great  exactness : 
and  the  top  of  all  was  crowned  with  a  fair  tower. 
The  situation  of  these  buildings  made  them  be 
looked  upon  as  places  of  great  safety : '  and  the 
leverence  in  which  they  were  held  added  to  the 
security.  On  these  accounts  they  were  the  reposi- 
tories of  much  wealth  and  treasure :  in  times  of 
peril  they  were  crowded  with  things  of  value.  In 
Assyria  was  a  temple  named  Azara;  which  the 
Parthian  plundered,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off 

Jen  thousand  talents :  ^  Xca  i?f £  waXavTuy  /AUf  i«y  ya^av. 

The  same  author  mentions  two  towers  of  this  sort 


*  Strabo.  1.  l6.  p.  1060.   Azara  signified  a  treasure. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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in  Judea,  not  far  from  Jericho,  belonging  t0 
ArUtobulus  and  Alexander,  and  styled  '  ra^ofuXmim 
WW  Tvf«»vii»ir:  which  were  taken  by  Pompeiui 
Magnus  in  his  war  with  the  Jews.  There  were 
often  two  of  these  mounds  of  equal  height  in  the 
same  inclosure;  such  as  are  described  by  Josephus 
at  M acliserus,  near  some  warm  fountains.  He 
mentions  here  a  cavern  and  a  rock ;  "  rrjiXouQv — Ty 

ir<T^»  fTfiij^stfii  oiuiro/MCvov*  T«urD(  awSiy  woLyu  fACtf oi  ju# 
iU^<X*^f^i     itAXnAfldk   oAiyu   inf^mg  I    Cfld  aboV€  it  tWO 

round  hills  like  breasts^  at  no  great  distance  from 
fiach  other.  To  such  as  these  Solomon  alludes^ 
when  he  makes  his  beloved  say,  ^*  lama  waliy 
and  my  breasts  like  towers.  Though .  the  word 
rCTT,  Ghumah,  or  Comah;  be  generally  rendered 
a  wall ;  yet  I  should  think  that  in  this  place  it 
signified  the  ground  which  the  wall  surrounded  : 
an  inclosure  sacred  to  Cham,  the  Sun,  who  was 
particularly  worshipped  in  such  places.  The' 
Mizraim  called  these  hills  Typhon,  and  the  cities 
where  they  were  erected,  Typhonian.  But  as 
they  stood  within  inclosures  sacred  to  Chom,  they 
were  also  styled  Choma.  This,  I  imagine,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  place,  and  in  some 
others ;  where  the  text  alludes  to  a  difierent  na- 


'Strabo.  1.  16.  p.  1106. 
'^BelLJud.  1.7.  p.^ir. 
"  Canticles,  c.  8.  \.  10. 
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tioQ,  and  to  a  foreign  imode  of  worship.  In  these 
teiiiples  the  Sun  was  principally  adored,  and  the 
tites  of  fire  celebrated  :  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  reason  why  the  judgment  denounced 
against  them  is  uniformly,  that  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  If  we  suppose  Comah  to  mean  a 
mere  wall,  I  do  not  see  why  fire  should  be  so  par- 
ticularly destined  against  a  part,  which  is  the  least 
combustible.  The  Deity  says,  ^^  I  will  kindle  a 
Jire  in  the  wall  of  Damascus.  "'  /  will  send  afire 
0n  the  wall  of  Gaza.  ^  I  will  send  afire  on  the 
wall  of  Tyrus.  '*  /  xvtll  kindle  a  ^^fire  in  the  wall 
of  Rabbah.  As  the  crime  which  brought  down 
this  curse  was  idolatry,  and  the  term  used  in  all 
these  instances  is  Chomah ;  I  should  think  that  it 
related  to  a  temple  of  Chom,  and  his  high  places^ 
called  by  the  Greeks  ao^ 91  ^ot^^uiu^ :  and  to  these 
the  spouse  of  Solomon  certainly  alludes,  when  she 

My^9  *7^  '^*^%^^9  ^^*  ^^  /bb«ro»  /*8  i^  m^yoi.     This  will 

appear  from  another  passage  in  Solomon,  where 
lie  makes  his  beloved  say,    ^  We  have  a  little 


**  Jeremiah,  c.  49.  v.  27. 
"  Amos.  c.  1.  V.  7. 
**Ibid.c.  1.  V.  10. 
"  Ibid.  c.  1.  V.  14. 

^  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  many  of  the  very  antient  temples 
tktra  was  a  tradition  of  their  having  suffered  by  lightning. 
''CMiticles.  c«  a.  Y.  8. 
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mter,  and  she  hath  no  kreasU.  If  skf  ha  tl 
Comah^  zve  will  build  upon  her  a  palace  pf  silver^ 
A  palace  canaot  be  supposed  to  be  built  upoa  n 
ivali ;  though  it  may  be  inclosed  with  one.  Tb« 
place  for  building  was  a  Comah,  or  eminence.  It 
is  naid  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  that  *'  on  th§ 
wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much.  Opbel  is  liter alijr 
Pytho  Sol,  the  Ophite  Deity  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan.  What  is  here  termed  a  wall,  waa  a 
Cofnah,  or  high  place,  which  had  been  of  okl 
erected  to  the  sun  by  the  Jebu&ites.  Thia  Jotham 
Ibrtified,  and  turned  it  to  advantage;  whereaa 
before  it  was  not  used,  or  used  for  a  bad  purpose. 
The  ground  set  apart  for  such  use  was  generaU3r 
aval;  and  towards  one  extremity  of  the  long 
dbkinetej!,  as  it  were  in  the  focus,  were  theas 
mounds  and  towers  erected  As  they  were  gene-* 
rally  royal  edifices,  and  at  the  same  time  held 
sacred ;  they  were  tenped  Tarchon,  like  Tarcfao^ 
Bium  in  Hetruria :  which  by  a  corruption  was  ia 
later  times,  rendered  Trachon,  Tj «x«^-  There  were 
two  hills  of  this  denomination  near  Damascus; 
from  whence  undoubtedly  the  Regio  Trachonitis 

received  its  name :   *'  Jire^xeiirrai  St  aurti?   (Aa/cAatrxv) 

iMo  xsyoixsifoi  t^oLymit;.  Thesc  Were  hills  with  towejrsp 


"  2  Chjon.  c,  27.  V.  3. 
•*Strabo.  1.  16.  p.  IQ96. 
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tind  must  have  bc^n  very  fair  to  sec  to.  Solomon 
takes  notice  of  a  hill  of  this  sort  upon  *^  Ltbanoriy 
looking  toward  Damaicus  ;  which  he  speaks  of  as 
ft  beautiful  structure.  The  term  Trachon  seems  to 
have  been  still  farther  sophisticated  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  expressed  A^ axo^v,  Dracon  :  from  whence  in 
^reat-  measure  arose  the  notion  of  treasures  being 
guarded  by  *'  Dragons.  We  read  of  the  gardenift 
bf  the  Hesiperides  being  under  the  protection  of  a 
sleepless  serpent :  and  the  golden  fleete  at  Colchis 
was  entrusted  to  such  another  guardian ;  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  description  in  Apollonius. 


%% 


_  f 


4  ' 


ITv^ysf  ffire4^s#9f  Kutdtfoc  Amrao, 


Nonntttf  often  introduces  a  dragon  as  at  protector 
of  virginity ;  wdtchiqg  while  the  damsel  shlAi- 
\ittedj    but  sleepless  itself :    *'  *rT»au«fi<  ay^mrv^v 


i««^-^hl<    H     ■   I* I      11  I  I  «    ■    I  I       Hill 


*•  Canticles,  c.  7.  ▼•  4. 
^'  Penrenit  ad  Draconii  speluncam  ultimamy 
CosfOdiebat  c|ui  the^aiiros  abditos.   Phxdrus.  1.  4.  Flsb.  IS. 
See  Macrobiai.  Saturn.  1.  1.  c.  20.  of  dragons  guarding  trea- 
iores. 

**  Apollonius  Rhodius.  1.  2.  v.  405. 
^'  Nonni  Dionysiaca.  1. 14.  p.  4()S. 
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fwywri\n^»  xopiiifc:  and  in  another  place  he  mentions 
**  ^fspoy  i;^tK  «iriXi6/)oy  0^«y.  Such  an  one  guarded  the 
nymph  Chalcomeda,  ^^^notpSswxfic  a^a/Moio  £od6ooc* 
The  Goddess  Proserpine  had  two  *^  dragons  to 
protect  her,  by  the  appointment  of  her  mother 
Demeter. 

Such  are  the  poetical  representations:  but 
.tlie  history  at  bottom  relates  to  sacred  tow- 
ers, dedicated  to  the  symbolical  worship  of 
the  serpent;  where  there  was  a  perpetual  watch, 
and  a  light  ever  burning.  The  Titans,  Tn^iq^ 
were  properly  Titanians ;  a  people  so  denominated 
from  their  worship,  and  from  the  places  where  it 
was  celebrated.  They  are,  like  Orion  and  the 
Cyclopians,  represented  as  gigantic  ]>ersons :  and 
they  were  of  the  same  race,  the  children  of 
Anak.  The  Titanian  temples  were  stately  edifices, 
erected  in  Chaldea,  as  well  as  in  lower  Egypt, 
upon  mounds  of  earth,  Xo^oi  i^aroufu^y  and  sacred 
to  Hanes ;  T&T«y((  and  Tirave;  are  compounds  of 
Tit-Hanes;  and  signify  literally  /(ac^oc  nXi»,  the 
conical  hill  of  Orus.  They  were  by  thieir  situa*^ 
tion  strong,  and  probably  made  otherwise  de* 
fensible. 


**  Nonni  Dionys.  1.  33.  p.  840. 
*'  Ibid.  1. 35.  p.  876, 


a« 


Ibid.  1.  6.  p.  180, 
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In  respect  to  the  legetids  about  dragons,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  antients  sometimes  did  wil- 
fiiHy  misrepresent  things,  in  order  to  increase  the 
wonder.  Iphicrates  related,  that  in  Mauritania 
there  were  dragons  of  such  extent,  that  grass 
grew  upon  their  backs :  *^  Apaxovreic  rt  xtyii  fAtyaXs^, 
mg^  xoii  iroay  iwiinfvxnxi.  What  can  be  meant  under 
this  representation  but  a  Dracontium,  within 
whose  precincts  they  encouraged  verdure  ?  It  is 
said  of  Taxiles,  a  mighty  prince  in  India,  and  a 
rival  of  Porus,  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  shewed  him  every  thing  that  was 
in  his  country  curious,  and  which  could  win  the 
attention  of  a  foreigner.  Among  other  things 
he  carried  him  to  see  a  *•  Dragon,  which  was 
sacred  to  Dionusus ;  and  itself  esteemed  a  God; 
It  was  of  a  stupendous  size,  being  in  extent  equal 
to  five  acres ;  and  resided  in  a  low  deep  place, 
walled  round  to  a  great  height.'*'  The  Indians 
oiFered  sacrifices  to  it :  and  it  was  daily  fed  by 
them  from  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  it  de« 
voured  at  an  amazing  rate.     In  short  my  author 


•'Strabo.  1.  I7.  p.  1183: 
C«9fi,  Tii;i^ti  tr^ii>M  vwtf  rttf  aMft/9  vc^iCiCXii^iyoc*   nat  «»i»9U9iii  rm^ 

IflWr  •tOac.  stX.  Maximal  Tyr.  Dissert  S.  c.  6.  p.  S5. 
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91^8,  t)}«.t  it  Was  treated  rather  as  a  tyrant,  than 
a  benevolent  Deity.  Two  Dragons  of  the  like 
mature  are  mentioned  by  ^  Strabo;  which  aro 
qaid  to  have  resided  iq  the  mountains  of  Abisares, 
Qr  A^iqsares,  in  India :  the  one  was  eighty  cubits 
ii^  length,  the  other  one  hundred  and  forty.  Si-* 
ipU^r  to  tfajC  above  is  the  account  given  by 
l^osidpnius  of  a  serpent,  which  he  saw  in  the 
y)aii)s  pf  Macra^  a  region  in  Syria;  and  which  ha 
4!^yl^.  ^^  ^4t3ffyT»  inwr<i9K0T»  vix^ov.  He  says,  that  it 
Ya#  about  s^n  ^cre  in  length  ;  and  of  a  thickness 
ep  re^iarkable,  as  that  two  persons  on  horseback, 
y[hpT\  they  rode  on  the  opposite  sides,  could  Jiot 
^  pqe  another,  £)ach  scale  was  as  big  as  a 
shield;  ai^d  ft  nian  might  ride  in  at  its  mouth. 
yf}\^%  9iafL  thi^  description  allude  to,  this  ifanw 
^i^T^spciKi  \>up  the  Fuins  of  an  antient  Ophite  tem-i 


;  *' 


I    »^       —      I     '        ■     ■*        1  ■■  ■    ■  I        i     .       ■  ■  ■>       »ninnmi^ 


'''••Slrabp.  ^.t5.  p.  1022. 

'  ^  fAmxfU   inh69,  •  Er   r^vra   h   Tto^tiitjfioq    trofu  rot    A^xotrn 

^r  t^iyyoy  itfaa^akf  nc  ^  ^oAijac  ^iunia  matim  v«r«^«M^«#«»  dvpnr. 
Strabo.  1.  16.  p.  1095.  The  epithet  invrruxvq  could  not  pro- 
perly be  given  to  a  serpent :  but  to  a  building  decayed,  and  in 
ruin^  nothing  ia  more  applicable.  A  serpent  creeps  opon  its 
belly,  and  is  even  with  the  ground,  which  he  goes  oveff  and  can-* 
not  fall  lower.  The  moderns  indeed  49Uneate  dragons  with  legs  r 
but  I  do  no\  know  that,  t^is  was  custjoi^iiry  among  t^e  ai^tiex^ 
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pie;  which  is  represented  in  this  enigmatical 
manner  to  raise  admiration  ?  The  plains  of  Macra 
were  not  far  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  Hermon ; 
where  the  Hivites  resided ;  and  where  serpent- 
worship  particularly  prevailed.  The  Indian  Dra- 
gon above  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
aiMne  nature.  It  was  probably  a  temple,  and  itt 
environs ;  where  a  society  of  priests  resided,  who 
were  maintained  by  the  public;  and  who  wor- 
shipped the  Deity  under  the  semblance  of  a  seiw 
pent  Tityus  must  be  ranked  among  the  monsters 
of  this  class.  He  is  by  the  Poets  represented  as 
a  stupendous  being,  an  earthbom  giant : 


"  Terrs  omniparentis  alumnum^ 
per  tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 


Porrigitur. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  he  was  a  tower,  erected 
upon  a  conical  mount  of  earth,  which  stood  in 
an  inclosure  of  nine  acres.  He  is  said  to  have 
a  vulture  preying  upon  his  heart,  or  liver ;  im- 
mortale  jecur  tondens.  The  whole  of  which 
history  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  who  mentions 
two  vultures  engaged  in  tormenting  him. 


»*  Virgil.  Mnms.  1. 6.  v.  595. 
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Fuwf  /i  |U(y  cxosTif 9c  Va^ YtjtciFyoi  irToep  rxcip ov, 
Aiftftof  fo'(#  ^ucoKTifj  i^  owe  ctwo^fivviro  ;^«f^«. 

Thd  same  story  is  told  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
said  to  have  beep  exposed  upon  Mount  Caucasus, 
Bear  Cblchis ;  with  this  variation,  that  an  eagle 
is  placed  over  him,  preying  upon  his  heart. 
These  strange  histories  are  undoubtedly  taken: 
from  the  symbols  and  devices  which  were  carved 
upon  the:  front  of  the  antient  Amonian  temples  ^ 
and  especially  those  of  Egypt.  The  eagle  and 
the  vulture  were  the  insignia  of  that  country  : 
whence  it  was  called.  Ai*Gupt,  and  "  Aetia,  from 
Ait  and  Gupt,  which  signified  an  eagle  and  vul- 
ture.    Ait  was  properly  a  title  of  the  Deity,  and 


'*  Homer.  Odyss.  1.  A.  y.  ^5. 
QTiintas  Calaber  styles  bim  4r«AyvcXid^o<. 


n*fXtr5nXi0p*<  fitijrt  K«T«  x^tMf  it/^«-f^io.  1.  3.  V.  395. 

Apollou.  Rhodius.  1.  1.  ▼.  761. 
A*yv»Toc — tx'kffiin    Mva-a^a  —  xai    Af^»«,    xeu   n^TAt/AiTK,   »tu 

AETIA,  flMTo  TiFoc  i»^  AiT».  Stephanos  Byzant. 

Eustathtus  mentions,  K«i  Airi»,  tiwo  rito;  IvAv  Atrv,  xtX.    hi 

Dionysium.  v.  239.  p.  42. 
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atgnified  heat :  and  the  heart,  the  centre  of  vital 
heaty  was  among  the  Egyptians  styled  '^Ait: 
hence  we  are  told  by  '^  Orus  Apollo,  that,  a  heart 
9ver  bumiog  coals  was  an  emblem  of  Egypt  The 
Amonians  dealt  much  in  hieroglyphical  represen- 
tations. Nonnus  mentions  one  of  this  sort,  which 
•wmt  to  have  been  a  curious  emblem  of  the 
Sua.  It  was  engraved  upon  a  jasper,  and  worn 
ioT  a  bracelet.  Two  serpents  entwined  together, 
with  their  heads  different  ways,  were  depicted  in 
^-semicircular  manner  round  the  extreme  part  of 
the  gein.  At  the  top  between  their  heads  was  an 
eagle;  and  beneath. a  sacred  carriage,  called 
Cemus. 

Of Oof,  i^tipaiuu  Ji^v/bi«y  /tACO'niyu  xft^v^ir, 

m  • 

The  history  of  Tityus,  Prometheus,  and  many 

'^Orus  Apollo  styles  it  in  the  Ionian  manner  Hd.  1.  1.  c.  7* 
p.  10.    T«A  HO  MK^. 

'^  Ai^WTor  .h  y^a^rrtff  fiv^iam^iey  ntuofAtnt  ^ity^afnatf  *a* 
mmHtmu^hmp.  1.  1.  c.  22.  p.  38.     It  also  signified  an  eagle. 

^^  See  the  whole  in  Nonnus.  1.  5.  p.  148.  It  seems  to  have 
bten  a  winged  machine,  which  is  called  K^^mc,  from  Cham  the 
Soil  Hence  the  notion  of  the  chaiiot  of  the  Sun,  and  horses 
iof  the  same. 
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btfier  poetical  |j«rs6tia^f /  Was  ceHaibly  taken 
from  hieroglyphics  tnisuliderttood)  and  badly  ex^^ 
plained.^  Prometliettft  was  worBbipped  by  ^ 
ColcbiaQs  as.  a  Deity;  and  hiKl  a;  tennple  9XuA 
bfigfa^  plate,  called  ^  Uirfu  T»f la^iii^  upon  Monfft 
Caucasus  2  and  the  device  upon*  the  portal  wak 
£gyptian^  a^  eagle  over  a  heart.  The  magnitude 
of  these  personages  was  taken  from  the  extent  of 
fhe  temple  inclosures.  The  words,  per  tota  ft^ 
irem  cut  jugera  corpus  Porrtgitur,-  relate  t&*A 
gaidea  of  so  many  acres.  There  were  many  sveh 
inclosures,  as  I  .teive  before  taken  notice :  sotnt 
of  them  were  ^  beautifully  planted,  ■-  and  -  oma^ 
mented  with  pavilions  and  fountains,  and  CftlM 
Paradisi.  One  of  this  sort  stood  in  Syria  upon 
the  river  ^^  Typhon,  called  afterwards  Orontes. 
Places  of  this  nature  are  alluded  to  under  the  de- 
scription of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
Alcinous ;  and  the  g^dens  of  AdouKk  Such  were 
those  at  Phaneas  in  Palestine  ;  and  those  beautiful 
gardens  of  Daphne  upon  the  Oroirtes  aMve  tima^ 
tloned  f  and  in  the  shady  parts  of  Mount 


i*ii*«^-«-««»i*i^i«» 


^'^  KavKOMv  If  Km/Moun,  totpaonn  ift  vrf^  ApoUoniat  Rhodkm 
h  2.  V.  12  i4. 

'^  TypkoQ  waa  a  bigh  pisoe;  but  Mpraenied  a$  a  Gisiit, -mA 
supposed  to  be  thundcrstmck  here,  neav  the  city  Ahtiodi.  Stitho^ 
1. 16.  p.  1090.     Here  was  Nv^faier,  ^91^^99  n  Uf9u  fm  lOffU    - 


Ul^^ae  of  Paphne  are  tlescribed  by  Strafao^  who 

AirA^«»«»  scMi  Apr«fii^fc     Thtrt  was  a  Jine  wide  es^ 
iinded  grote^  which  sheltered  the  whole  place  j  and 
fghiek  Zfw  watered  with  number  less  fountains.    In 
4Af  centre  of  thei  whole  was  a  sanctuary  and  asy^ 
lnm%  sacred  to  Artemis  and  Apollo.    The  Groves 
«f  Daphne  upaa  the  mountains  Heraei  in  Sicily, 
Md  the  ^rden  and  temple  at  bottom  were  very 
noble ;  and  are  finely  described  by  ^  Diodoru9. 
■  I  have  taken  notice  that  the  word  ipaKw^,  draco, 
mm  a  mistake  for  Tarchon,  fo^^x^y :  which  was 
tometimes  expressed  TfMx»v ;  as  is  observable  in 
ilie  Trachooes  at  Damascus*    When  the  Greeks 
iwderitood  that  in  these  temples  people  woshipped 
ft  aepent  I>eity,  they  concluded  that  Trachon  was 
ft  serpent :  and  hence  came  the  name  of  Draco 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  an  animal.     For  the 
PxAco  was  an  imaginary  being,  however  after- 
wards accepted  and  understood.    This  is  manifest 
from  Servius,  who  distributes  the  serpentine  spe- 


^  Strabo.  1.  l6.  p.  1089-  He  montions  a  place  near  the  foun- 
c§  tbe  river  Orontcs  called  Paradisos :  M^xfi  tea*  iw9  tit 

V  )&  p.  1096. 

**  Diodorus  Siculus.  1. 4.  p.  283. 
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cies.  into  three  tribes;  and  confines  the  Dnie# 
solely  to  temples :  ^Angues  aquarum  sunt,  ser^ 
pentes  terraram,  Dracones  teinplorutn.  That  the 
notion  of  such  animals  took  its  rise  from  the  tern* 
pies  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians^  and  especially 
from  the  Tracbones,  Tfaxfmf,  at  Damascus,  seems 
highly  probable  from  the  accounts  above:  and 
it  may  be  rendered  still  more  apparent  frotti 
Damasenus,  a  supposed  hero,  who  took  his  name 
from  the  city  Damasene,  or  Damascus.  He  is 
represented  as  an  earthbom  giant,  who  encoun- 
tered two  dragons  :  ^  Kai  x^dvoc  «irAiroy  Ao,  i^mmf 

Tofovon  AfitiAa<m¥a.  One  of  the  monsters,  with 
which  he  fought,  is  described  of  an  enormous 
size,  v-irmxerrAirffXfOpoc  Of K,  a  scTpent  in  ejttent  iff* 
jiftjf  acres :  which  certainly,  as  I  have  before  insi- 
nuated, must  have  a  referoice  to  the  grove  and 
garden,  wherein  such  Ophite  temple  stood  at 
Damascus.  For  the  general  measurement  of  alt 
these  wonderful  beings  by  **  jugera  or  acres 
proves  that  such  an  estimate  could  not  relate  to 


^  Servii  Comment,  in  Vir^L  JEncid.  I  2.  v.  204. 

^  Nonni  Dionys.  1.  25.  p.  66S. 

^*  Tot  jugera  ventre  prcmentcm.  Ovid  of  the  Pytho  of  Pm« 
nassus.  Met.].  1.  v.  459.  T 

See  Pausanias.  1.  10.  p.  695. .  ^Ic  8a>-8,  the  extent  nlstod  !•  th^ 
place,  firOa  •  Tilvoi  iriOn. 
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flsy  thing  of  solid  contents ;  but  to  an  inclosure 
pf  that  superiicies.  Of  the  same  nature  as  these 
was  the  gigantic  personage,  supposed  to  have 
been  seen  at  Gades  by  Cieon  Magnesius.  He 
made,  it  seems,  no  doubt  of  Tityus  and  other 
^ch  monsters  having  existed.  For  being  at 
^ades,  he  was  ordered  to  go  upon  a  certain  ex- 
pedition by  Hercules:  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
island,  he  saw  upon  the  shore  a  huge  sea-man, 
vho  had  been  thunderstruck,  and  lay  extended 
upon  the  ground :  *^  rowov  wxt^pa  (aev  frttn  fji^Xira 
MTsxfiv ;  and  his  dimensions  were  not  less  ihan  fio€ 
acres.  So  Typhon,  Caanthus,  Orion,  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  by  lightning.  Orpheus  too,  who 
\ky  some  is  said  to  have  been  torn^  to  pieces  by 
the  Thracian  women,  by  others  is  represented  as 
slain  by  the  bolt  of  Jupiter :  and  his  epitaph  im- 
ports as  mudi. 

^    0^7)Vxft  J(J^MC0X\J^TI\V  TlnS*  O^ftCL  MoVO'Cll  tia.^¥y 


9«7UM'^iov  EKJlEIlTnKOTA  i?  t»j»  Ttji-'  towtw  wXiOpa  /*!>  wirri  /coXirs 
tm»x^*9f    MifMVftAtrra  i»   vfro  m    6fif    xomio^.      Pausao.  1.   10. 
p.  806. 
^  piogencs  Laertius.  ProGBm.  p.  5. 
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All  these  histories  relate  to  sacred  inclosores  ^  stud 
to  the  worship  of  the  serpmit,  and  rites  of  fire^ 
vhich  were  practked  within  them.  Such  an  in* 
dosure  was  by  the  Greeks  styled  ^^  niAiw^^  and 
the  mound  or  high  plaxre  rwfot  and  tufMio^ ;  which 
kad  oflen  a  tower  upon  it,  esteemed  a  sanctuary 
and  asylum.  Lycophron  niakes  Cassandra  si^ 
of  Diomedesy  ^  TTMBOX  ^  mnm  txiruffn, :  the  tem- 
ple^ to  which  h0  ahali  fly^  shall  smot  him.  In 
process  of  time  both  the  word  tujia&c,  as  well  as 
T«f  0^1  were  no  longer  taken  in  their  original  sense ; 
l^ut  supposed  uniformly  to  have  been  places  of 
VC^ulture.  This  has  turned  many  temples  into 
lombs:  and  the  Deities,  to  whom  they  wers 
sacred,  have  been  represented  as  there  buried. 
There  was  an  Orphic  Dracontium  at  Lesbos; 
where  a  serpent  was  supposed  to  have  been  going 
to  devour  the  remains  of  Orpheus  :  and  this  tem- 
ple being  of  old  styled  Petra,  it  was  fabled  of 
the  serpent;  that  he  was  turned  into  stone. 


L  r.  V.  6^. 

A^>^w  rtfumq  at  Daphne  upon    the   Orontes.    See   abofti 
p,  42S. 

*•  Lycophron,  v.  6l3.      " 


\  •'. 


i 

^^  Hie  ferus  expositum  peregrinis  aiiguis  arenis 
Os  petit,  et  sparaos  atillanti  rore  capilloa. 
Tandem  Phoebus  adest:  niorsusqueinferre.pa* 

raotem 
Arcet ;  et  in  lapidem  rictus  serpentis  apertos 
CoDgelat ;  et  patulos,  ut  erant,  indurat  hiatus. 


All  the  poetical  accounts  of  lieroes  engaging 
with  dragons  liave  aiiseu  from  a  misconception 
about. these  towers  ami  temples;  which  those 
persons  eitlier  founded,  or  else  took  in  war.  Or, 
if  they  were  Deities  of  whom  the  story  is  told, 
these  buildings  were  erected  to  their  honour.  But 
,,  the  Greeks  made  no  distinction.  They  were  fond 
of  heroism  ;  and  interpreted  every  aniient  history 
according  to  their,  own  prejudices:  and  in  the 
dnost  simple  narrative  could  find  out  a  martial 
«chievefnent.  No  colony  could  settle  any  where, 
and  build  an  Ophite  temple^  but  there  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  contention  between  a  hero 
and  a  dragon.  Cadmus,  as  I  have  shewn,  was 
described  in  conflict  with  such  an  one  nearThebes, 
whose  teeth  he  sowed  in  the  earth : 


47 


Ovid.  Mctnmorph.  1.11.  v.  56. 


YOL.  11. 
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KoJ/M^^  jr*  Evjiinmv  h^nf^iVQi  tw»^$Hotifff 
Utfyi. 

Serpei^  aj<e  said  to  have  infested  ^  Cyprus, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  its  first  inhabitants: 
and  there  was  a  fearful  dragon  in  the  isle  of 
^^  Salamis.  The  Python  of  Parnassus  is  well 
known,  which  Apollo  was  supposed  to  have  slain, 
when  he  was  very  young ;  a  stoiy  finely  told  by 

ApoUonius. 

.  .  .  I 

After  all,  this  dragon  was  a  serpent  temple ;  a 
tumbos,  ru/4Cef,  formed  of  earth,  and  esteemed  of 
old  oracular.     To  tliis,  Hyginus  bears  witness. 


^  Apollonius  Rhodius.  1. 3.  v.  1176« 

^  Bt)  y  t9  fpav  Aide;  ftvyuf  ofw^ta  Kf^^o*. 

PartheniuSy  as  corrected  by  Vossius.     See  Notes  to  Pompon. 
Mela.  p.  391. 

*®  LycophroD.   v.  1 10. 

^'  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  1. 2.  v.  r07. 
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^  Python^  .Terra?  filius,  Draco  ingens.  j^ic  ante 
ApoUinem  ex  oraculo  in  monte  Pamasso  responsa 
dare  9olitus  est  Plutarch  says,  that  the  dispute 
between  Apollo  and  the  Dragon  was  about  the 
privilege  of  the  place.     ^^  *0*  Aix^  uv  OcoAeryotirop^aKritr 

.irrav9»  won  wfeg  9fi¥  r(f  Of^  irf^*  t8  Xf^^f^  I^^TC^ 

y9P«rti(i.  Hence  we  may  perceive^  that  he  was.  in 
tealily  the  Deity  of  the  temple;  though  the 
Cfieeks  made  an  idle  distinction:  and  he  w^ 
treated  with  divine  honours.     ^  nu6o»  /acv  ow  o  Ap«* 

yiXAf T«i  ntiS««.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  se- 
venth day  was  appointed  for  a  festival  in  the 
temple,  and  celebrated  with  a  Psean  to  the  7^  ser- 
pent. * 

We  often  read.of  virgins,  who  were  exposed  to 
dragons  and  sea-monsters ;  and  of  dragons  which 
laid  waste  whole  provinces,  till  they  were  at 
lengthy  >by  some  person  of  prowess,  eacoui^ter^ 
and  slain*.  These  histories  relate  to  women,  who 
were  immured  in  towers  by  the  sea-side;  and  to 
banditti,  who  got  possession  of  these  placesi 
whence  they  infested  the  adjacent  country.    The 


»*Hyginu8.  Fab.  140. 

'^  Plutarch  dc  Oraculorum  dcfectu.  v.  1.  p*4l7< 

'^  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  29. 

''  Prolegoniena  to  the  Pylh.  Odei  d*  Pindar* 


•• 
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^attthoFoftfa&OhronicOh  Paschale  sUpposei^  t%at 
Andrpmeda,  mrtkiini  tlie  poets  describe  as  chained 
to  ^  rock,  atidi  ej^posed  to  ft  sda-irionster,  was  in 
t€sai\ity  confined  in  a  temple  of  NeptuBe,  a  PelrsL 
Qf  anpther  soi-t  These  dragons  are  represented 
ait^sleepiess ;  because,  iii  such  places  there  were 
CDmnioniy  khips*  burning,  and  a  wMch  main-^ 
tattaed.  In  those  nMre  particulatly  set  apaft  for 
raUgiiits  service  there  ^ras  a  fire,  ^i^iidi  never  w^nt 


r 


.  4  i 


•  "  57.  Ir^stincta  ibois  servant  altiria  fliiiiinas. 

The  dM^on  of  Apollonios  k  isrver  watch&U   •     ^ : 

♦ 

t 

WhWthfrPoet^yles  the  eyesof  the  Dragon^nrert 
\indottbtedIy  /Windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  through  which  the  fire  appeared.  Plu- 
tetrch  takes  notke,  that  in  the  temple  of  Amon 
there  was  a  ^  light  continually  burning.  Tlic  like 
was  observable  in  other  temples  of  the^^'Egyp- 


*'  P.  39. 

"  Silitis  ltd.   I.  3.  V.  29. 

*•  Avx^o*  «<yCir6».     Pkittrch  de  Defect,  Orac.  vol.  1.  p.  410. 

"  Porphyr.-  4t  Ai)StiiieHtid.  1. 2. 


tians.  Pai^sanias  liieiitions  the  lamp  of  Minerva 
^''P9lia3  at  Athepsi  wbich  never  went  e^ut:  tile 
^ame  custom  was  kept  up  in  most'  of  the,  ^'  Prur 
taneU.  The  Chaldeans  and  PersiaiM  bad  aicied 
heaj-ths;  on  which  they  preserved  a  ^peFpetnal 
fire.  In  the  templie  df  •*  Apollo  CaTBeus  at  Cy^ 
xene^  the  fire  upon  the  altar  was  kiever  suffered  to 
he  extinguished*  A  Itke.account  is  given  by  Said 
£bn  Batrick  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  great  temple  at  ^Ad^rbain  la 
Armenia.  Tl^  Nubian  Geographer  mentions  a 
nation  in  India,  called  ^^  Caimnchite,  who  had 
large  Puiatheia^  and  maintained  a  jibrpetual  fijreL 
According  to  the  Levitical:  law^  a  constant  fire 
was  to  be  kept  up  upon  the  altar  of  Ood.  .  ^  Tke 
fir^  shall  be  ecct  burning  upon  the  altof^ :  it  shall 
nefcer  go  out. 

From  what  has  preceded,  we  may  perceive,  that 


'°L.l.  p.  63. 

*'  To  h  Xo;^*oy  i»  U^amu,    Theoc.  Idyll.  21.  v.  3ff. 

Ilv^of  Tf  ^1770$  of  Otror  xf«Ai)/Myov.    i^sch.  X«i}^o^i«  V.  208. 

***See  Hyde  Rclig.  Vet.  Persarura:  and  Stanley  upon  the 
Chaldaic  religion. 

^^  Alt  h  To»  ai»«oy  irv^,    Callimach.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  84. 

^*  Vol.  2.  p.  84. 

•'Clima.4.  p.  213. 

^Letiticus.  c.  6\  v.  13.  Hence  the  {("^o^^oi;  a  custom,  by 
whicb  tb^  pcopk  were  obliged  to  carry  wood,  to  replenish  thefii^ 
when  decaying. 


1^  TRB  Alf  ALT8IS' 6F 

ntny  pereonages  have  been  formed  out  of  places. 
Attd  I  cannot  help  suspecting  much  more  of  an- 
tient  histo^,  than  I  dare  venture  to  acknowledge. 
Of  the  mythic  age  I  suppose  almost  every  circum* 
ftance  to  have  been  imported,  and  adopted ;  or 
dse  to  be  a  ftble.  I  imagine,  that  Chiron,  so  ce« 
lebrated  for  his  knowlodge,  was  a  mere  personage 
Ifbrmed  from  a  tomrer,  or  temple,  of  that  name. 
It  stood  in  Thessaly ;  and  was  inhabited  by  a  set 
€f  priests^  called  Centauri,  They  were  so  denomi* 
aated  from  the  Deity  they  worshipped,  who  was 
sepresented  under  a  parti  cular  form.  They  styled 
him  Cahen^Taur :  and  he  was  the  same  as  the 
Minotaur  of  Crete,  and  the  Tauromen  of  Sicilia ; 
consequently .  of  an  emblematical  and  mixed 
figure..  The  people,  by  whom  this  worship  was 
introduced,  were  many  of  them  Anakim ;  and  am 
accordingly  represented  as  of  great  strength  and 
stature.  Such  persons  among  the  people  of  the 
east  were  styled  *7  Nephelim  :  which  the  Greeks  in 
after  times  supposed  to  relate  to  vi^ fXn,  a  cloud. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  described  the  Cen- 
taurs 4s  born  of  ^  cloud:  and  not  ooly  the  Cen« 
taurs,  but  Ixioo,  and  others,  were  reputed  of  the 


'  *?  It  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  thtrt  tcere  giants  m  ike  earth 
imikmdti^;  and  mso  after  that.  Genesis,  c.  6.  v.  4.  The  word 
In  the  orig^ikal  for  giants  is  Nepbclim^ 
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same  originaL  Tte  chief  city  of  the  Nephelim^ 
stood  ia  Thessaly,  and  is  mentioned  by  ^  Palss- 
phatus :  but  through  the  misconception  of  his 
countrymen  it  was  expressed  Ntf fAn,  Nephele^  a^ 
cloud.  The  Grecians  in  general  were  of  this  race; 
as  will  be  abundantly  shewn.  The  Scholiast  upon 
Lycophron  mentions,  that  the  descendants  of 
Heilen  were  by  a  woman  named  Nephele,  whom 
Athamas  was  supposed  to  have  married.  ^  AAa/Aotr 

•  AioAir  m  *£AAiiv9c   iridic   ix  Nif lAn;  ynyft  'EAAnr,    x«i 

«f  A^oir.  The  author  has  made  a  distinction  between 
Helle,  and  Heilen ;  the  former  of  which  he  de* 
scribes  in  the  feminine.  By  Phrixus  is  meant 
*fu0)  Phryx,  who  passed  the  Hellespont,  and 
settled  in  Asia  minor.  However  obscured  the 
history  may  be,  I  think  the  purport  of  it  is  plainly 
this,  that  the  Hellenes,  and  Phrygians  were  of  the 
Nephelim  or  Anakim  race.  Chiron  was  a  temple^ 
probably  at  Nephele  in  Thessalia,  the  most  antient 
seat  of  the  Nephelim.  His  name  is  a.  compound 
of  Chir-On,  in  purport  the  same  as  Kir-On,  the 
tower  and  temple  of  the  Sun.  In  places  of  this 
sort  people  used  to  study  the  heavenly  motions : 
and  they  were  made  use  of  for  seminaries,  where 
young  people  were  instructed  ;  on  which  account 


*'C.2.  p.6. 


they  were  staled  irxm^r^iM**'  UdhceAcibiUes  nvaui 
M^pased  t6  baiw  been  taught  by  ^^Cbiroiu  who  a 
leported.  to  have  had  many  duciples.  'They  are 
enumerated  by  Xeitopboo  in  his  treatise  upon 
^uoAiDg^  and  amount  to  a  large  number,  i^'  i^^mrro 

Att]fiOf,  Ai«nX(»^9f,  Ai»fM(C|  A^iAAiu(.  Jason  is  by 
Pindar  made  to  say  of  himself^  '^  ^mff.i  iiixtrxax^wf 
Xi»fwt  ofTfin :  and  the  same  ciroumstance  is  men?* 
tkmed  in  another  place ;  ^'  K^^vJ^  it  r^m^iv  XnpM»t 
hmrnv  (lawa)^  These  histories  could  not  be  true 
pf  Chifon  as  a  person :  for,  unless  we  suppose  him 
to  have  been,  as  the  Poets  would  persuade  us,  of  a 
different  species  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  will 
be  fimnd  impossible  for  him  to  have  had  pupils  in 
Such  different  ages*  For  not  only  JEsculapiua, 
aoentioned  in  this  list,  but  Apollo  likewise  Jeamt  of 
bim  the  medicina]  arts.  ^^Av-yiknmig  xm  AmxxMr 
m(f&  XjtifWH  TO)  Ku/Tfl&u^o]  lao^iM  iiiaTiite^»i»  Xenophon 
indeed,  ly^ho  was  aware  of  tins  objection,  says, 


^Orphic.  Argonaut,  v. 395. 

^*  D&  Vcnationc.  p.  972, 

'*  Pylh.  Ode  4.  p.  244. 

"  Ibid.  p.  246\ 

'■^Justin.  Martyr  de  Mosarchid.  p.  42. 
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that  the  tenn  of  Cliiroii's  life  was  sufficient  for 
the  peiforinanoe  of  ali  that  was  attributed  to  him^ 

oiiiXfor.  but  he  brings  nothing  in  proof  of  wfaait 
he  alleges.  It  is  moreorer  incredible,  were  we 
te  suppose  such  a  being  as  Chiron,  that  he  should 
kave  had  pupib  from  so  mitny  different  ^  coun* 
tries.  Besides  many  of  them,  who  are  mentioned, 
were  manifestly  ideal  personages.  For  not  to 
speak  of  Cephalus  and  Castor,  Apollo  was  a 
Deity;  and  ^sculapius  was  the  "like:  by  some 
Udeed  esteemed  the  son  of  the  former ;  by  others 
introduced  rather  as  a  title,  and  annexed  to  the 
names  of  different  Gods.  Aristides  uses  it  as  such 
in  his  in\H>cation  of  ^'  Hercules :  I«,  TLatiw,  'Hj «xAif, 
Ao-xXtiiru :  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  iEsculapius,  A»oc  AfmXnmit  v«wc.  It  was  idle 
therefore  in  the  Poets  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sonages could  have  been  pupils  to  Chiron.  .Those 
that  were  instructed,  whoever  they  may  have  been. 


75  De  Venat.  p.  972. 

r  iiil&culapiuSfWaft  of  Egypt.  Ccphahiit  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Cccrops  at;To;cfi«> :  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  time  of 
Erectheus;  many  centuries  before  Antilochus  and  Achilles,  who 
were  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

^^  -/Esculapius  was  the  Sun.    Euseb.  Prajp.  Evang.  1.  3.  p.  1 12. 

^'Oratio  in  lierculcm.  vol.  X.  p.  &4.   Oratio  in  ^sculapiutn. 

2 
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partook  only  of  Ghironian  education ;  and  Wero 
taught  in  the  same  kind  of  academy :  but  not  by 
one  person,  nor  probably  in  the  same  place.  For 
tiiere  were  many  of  these  towers,  where  they 
taught  astronomy,  music,  and  other  scienceSr 
These  places  were  likewise  courts  of  judicature^ 
where  justice  was  administered :  whence  Chiron 
was  said  to  have  been  f iX^f^ovuiw,  xas  Jsxaioraro? : 

^^'Ojf  Xi$fw  ii^ictj^i  ^»xa»or«Toc  KtirT«u^fl», 

Tlie  like  character  is  given  of  him  by  Hermippu^ 
of  fiery  tus» 

Right  was  probably,  more  fairly  determined  in  the 
Chironian  temples,  than  in  others.  Yet  the  whole 
was  certainly  attended  with  some  instances  of 
cruelty:  for  human  sacrifices  are  mentioned  as 
once  common,  especially  at  Pella  in  Thessaly ; 
where,  if  they  could  get  a  person,  who  was  an 
Achean  by  birth,  they  used  to  offer  him  at  the 
altars  of  Pelcus  and  "  Chiron. 


''Homer.  Iliad.  A.  v.  831. 

•^Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  1. 1.  p.  36l. 
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..  .There. were  many  edifices  denominated  Chiro* 
i^ian,  and  sacred  to  the  Sun.  Charon  was  of  tho 
s^me  purport,  and  etymology ;  and  was  sacred  to 
the  same  Deity.  One  temple  of  this  name,  and 
the  most  remarkable  of  any,  stood  opposite  to 
l^emphis  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  It  was 
n^r  the  spot  where  most  people  of  consequence 
were  buried.  There  is  a  tower  in  this  province, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  place  here  spoken 
pf,  called  '^  Kiroon  at  this  day.  As  Charon  was 
a  temple  near  the  catacombs,  or  place  of  burial ; 
a)l  .the  persons  who  were  brought  to  be  there 
deposited,  had  an  offeriug  made  on  their  account^ 
upon  being  landed  on  this  shore.  Hence  arose 
the  notion  of  the  fee  of  Charon,  and  of  the  ferry- 
man of  that  name.  This  building  stood  upon  the 
bjanks  of  a  conali  whicli  communicated  with  the 
Nile :  but  that  which  is  now  called  Kiroon,  stands 
at  some  distance  to  tlie  west,  upon  the  lake 
^  Moeris ;  where  only  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  a 
right  of  sepulture.  The  region  of  the  catacombs 
was  called  the  Acheronian  and  ^  Acherusian  plain. 


SiTTo^ioK  Ax«»o»  «»d^«ve»  n^Xit  xfti  Xu^Vfi  xaradvfO^A*.    Clementtt 
Cohort,  p.  36. 

•*  Pocock's  Travel*,  v.  1.  p.  65. 

"  Ibid. 

*^naf«  TD»  Xtfun*  T«y  Mi^tf|Uf«ir  Ax'fv*^*'*    Diodoros  Sic*  1.  I. 

p.  S6. 
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and  likewise  the  El^skin  c  sad  the  stream,  which 
MD  bj  it,  had  the  name  of  Acherom  They  are 
often  alluded  to  by  Hdmer,  and  other  Poets,,  when 
tbey  treat  of  the  region  of  departed  souls.  The 
Amonians  conferred  th^se  names  upon  other 
places,  where  thej  settled,  in  ditFereht  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  therefore  to  be  met  witli  in 
•*Phrygi4,  •^Epiriiij,  »7  Hellis,  '•  Apulia,  •'Cam- 
pania, and  other  countries.  Tlie  Hbri  ^Ache- 
rontii  in  Italy,  mentioned  by  Arnobilis,  were  proba- 
bly transcripts  from  some  hierogl3rphical  writing^, 
Mrhich  had  been  preserved  in  the  Acberontian 
towers  of  the  Nile.  These  were  carried  by  Tages 
to  Hetruria ;  where  they  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. 

As  towers  of  this  sort  were  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing,  Homer  from  one  6f  them  has  formed  the 


*^  In  Phrygid — juxta  siccus  est  Acherusia,  ad  manes,  ut  akint, 
pprvius.  Mela.  1. 1.  c.  19.  p.  100. 

•* River  Acheron,  and  lake  Achcrusia  in  Epirus.   Pausan.  1.  i. 
pfc40.  Strabo.  1.7.  p:  4.99.  Thucydides.  I.  1.  p.  34. 

•^  Near  Corinth  Achcrusia.  Pausan.  1.  2.  p.  196. 

In  Elis  Acheron.  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  330. 

"Celaas  nidum  Acheronliae.  Horat.  1. 3.  Ode.  4.  v.  14, 

"  Near  Ave rnus.    In  like  manner  tlicre  were  wi^  HXt/fft«  in 
Egypt,  Messcnia,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Ibeiia.     Sec  Plu- 
tarch in  Sertorio,  and  Strabo.  1.  3.  p.  223. 
..^AUo  Libri  Tarquitiaiii  Aruspicum  Uctruscorum,  todttomi** 
natcd  from  Tar-Cushan.  Marcellinus.  1,  2p.  c.  2.  p.  3?2, 


^flFiK;t^  of  sagtf  Mentor-;;  trnderwhoM  tTesfem* 
l^aao^  tbeGod^essof  wisdpm  was  euppOaed  to  be 
concealed.-  By  Mentor^  .1  ioiaginie,  that  fcbe  Poet 
covertly  alludes  to  a;  temple. of  iAIeoes.  It  is.iiald^ 
that  Homer  in  an  illness,  was  cured  by.  one  ^'  Menr 

*tor,  the  son-  of  AA;(if»9c,  Alcinkus.  The  person 
probably  was  a  Mentorian  -priest^  who  did  him 
Ihb  kind  office,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  tlie  story. 
It  was  from  an  oracular  temple  styled  jMentw; 
and  Man*Tor,  that  the  sacred  cakes  had  the  name 
bf  Aniphimantora.      '^  A/m^ ijueu^rft^A,   leA^iToi  fAgXtm 

Castor,  the  supposed  disciple  of  Chiron,  waf  iit 
reality  the  same  as  Chiron ;  being  a  sacred  tMrm^ 
a  Chironian  edifice,  which  served  both  foFvJt 
temple  aAd  Pharos.  As  these  buildings  for  the 
most  part  stood  on  strands  of  tlie  sea,-  and)^i<^ 
montories ;  Castor  was  esteenwd  in  consequence 
of  it  a  tutelary  Deity  of  that  element.  The  name 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  Ca-Astor,  the  temple 
or  place  of  Astor ;  who  was  rendered  at  dilietent 
times  Asterius,  Asterion,  and  Astarte.  Ca«Aistar 
was  by  the  Greeks  abbre\nated  to  Castor;  wht^h 
in  its  original  sense  Lshonld  imagine  betoken^da 
fire-tower:    but  the  Greeks  in  this  instance,   as 


•'Hcroilot.  Vit.  Horn.  c.  r,, 
•*  Hesychius. 
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irell  as  in  intiamerable  others,  Yizve  mistaken  the 
place  and  temple  ibr  the  Deity,  to  whom  it  was 
consecrated.  TTie  whole  history  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  two  Dioscuri,  is  very  strange  and 
inconsistent  Sometimes  they  are  described  as 
two  mortsds  of  Lacedsemon,  who  were  guilty  of 
violence  and  rapine,  and  were  slain  for  their 
wickedness^  At  other  times  they  are  represented 
as  the  two  principal  Deities;  and'  styled  Dii 
Magni,  Dii  Maximi,  Dii  Potentesi  Cabeiri.  *  Mei^- 
tion  is  made  by  Pausanias  of:  tile  great  regard 
paid  to  them,  and  particularly  by  the  Cephalenses. 

^iMtyaXm^   Y»^  trpet^   Si  ra^virn  "Ocifr'-oyoitAtai^ifrty.      The 

people  there  styk*  ^  them  by  way  (ff  eminence  the 
Great  Crods.  There  are  altars  extant^  which  ^re 
iiiscribed  ^  CASTORI  ET  POLLUCI  DHS 
MAGNIS.  In  ^  Gruter  is  a  Gre6k  inscription  to 
the.  same    purport;      Tatiof    Tam    A^^^irfu;    *lf^fvc 

yfir«fCfvoc  Qiuif  Mcy«AAj»  Aiono^uv  Kotisifw^   Bot  though 

Castor  was  enshtined,:  as  a  God,  he  was  properly 
a  Tarchon,  such  as  I  have  before  described ;  and 
liad  all  the  requisites  which  are  to  be  found  in 
such  buildings.  They  were  the  great  repositories 
of  tmsure;  which  people  ihere  entrusted,  as  to 


■7-r 


*'L.  l.p.77. 

'*  Fleetwood's  Inscript.  p,  4^. 

^^P,319.  n.  2. 
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|>Uces  of  great  security.  The  temple  of  Castor 
was  particularly  famous  on  this  account,  as  we 
may  learn  from  Juvenal: 

• 

^  ^ratd,  multus  in  arc^ 
(Fiscus,  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Castora  nummi. 

The  Deity,  who  was  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Castor,  was  the  Sun :  and  he  had  several  tem- 
ples of  that  denomination  in  Liaconia,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.  His  rites  were  first  introduced 
by  people  from  £gypt  and  Canaan.  This  we  may 
infer,  among  other  circumstances,  from  the  title 
of  Anac  being  so  particularly  conferred  on  him 
«nd  his  brother  Pollux :  whence  their  temple  was 
styled  Amxtm  in  Laconia;  and  tlieir  festival  at 
Athens  avaxuA,  anakeia.  For  Anac  was  a  Ca- 
naanitish  term  of  honour;  which  the  Greeks 
changed  to  ay»j^  and  ^  avaxTE?.  I  have  before 
mentioned,  that  in  these  places  were  preserved 
the  Archives  of  the  cities  and  provinces  in  which 


^  Sat.  U.  V.  259.  ^ 

^  Pausauias.  1.  2.  p.  16I,  162. 

IThere  was  a  hill  called  Anakeion:  A»a«no»*  o^oc,  n  rm 
Aioaitti^^f  'li^o».    Suida^. 

It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Polygnotus,  that  he  paitited  T»i  t9 
Ttf  ^nj'av^w  xflti  ly  Tu  Amm^v  y^apen.  Ilarpocration.  The  treasury 
ve  may  ^oppose  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  temple. 
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they  sitood :  and  they  were  often  made  use  of  ibr 
courts  of  judicature,  called  irfvrM«««,  and  ;pr«s- 
toria;  whither  the  antieat  people  of  the  piace  re-- 
sorted, to  deternune  about  right  and  wrong. 
Hence  it  is  that  Castor  and  Pollu^t,  two  names 
of  the  same  personage,  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  judicial  affairs.  This  department  does  but 
iU  agree  with  the  general  and  absurd  diaracter, 
under  wliich  they  are  represented:  ibr  what  has 
horsemanship  and  boxing  to  i\o  with  law^  «ad 
equity?  But  these  were  mistaken  Mtriinites, 
which  arose  from  a  misapplication  of  btstoryl 
Within  the  precincts  of  their  temples  was  a  parade 
for.. boxing  and  wrestling;  and  often  an  Hippo- 
dromus.  Hence  arose  these  attributes,  by  which 
the  Poets  celebrated  these  personages : 

•  •  - 

The  Deity,  originally  referred  to,  was  the  Sun : 
As  he  was  the  chief  Deity,  he  must  necessarily 
have  been  esteemed  the  supervisor  and  arbitrator 
of  all  sublunary  things : 


^^  Homer.  Iliad,  r.  v.  237- 
*•  Homer.  Odyss.  M.  v.  323, 


•     •  « 
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J3n  tbi«  account  the  same  province  of  siipremd 
judge  Was  conferred  on  his  substitute  C^tbr,  in 
conjunction  with  iiis  brother  Pollux : .  and  >  they 
were  accordingly  looked  upbil  as  the  conservators 
of  the  rights  of  mankindi     Cicero  makes,  a  noble 
appeal  to  them  in  his  seventh   oration  against 
Verres ;  and  enlarges  upon  the  great  department; 
of  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  possessed :  at 
the  same  time  mentioning  the  treasures,   which 
were  deposited  in  thdr  temples.     ''^  Vos  omniuu 
lerum  forensium,  consiliorum  maximorum,  legam; 
judiciorumque  arbitri,    et   testes,    celeberrimo  in 
loco  PBiBTORII  locati,  Castor  et  Pollux  ;  quo- 
rum ex  templo  quasstum  sibi  iste  (Verres)  et  prd^- 
dam  maximam  improbissiine  comparavit— teque, 
CereSy   et  Libera — a  quibis    initia    Vits    atque 
victiiSj  legum,   morumj   mansuetudinii,  ihiunani'* 
tatis  exempla  hominibus  et  civitatibus  data:  ac 
dispertita  esse.  diCuQtur.     Thus  we  find  that  they 
«xe  at  the  close  joined  with  Ceres,  and  Libera; 
and  spoken  of  as  the  eivilizers  of  the  World :  but 
tbeir  peculiar  province  was  law  and  judicature.' 

Many  instances  to  the  same  purpose  might  be 
produced ;  some  few  of  whiph  ^  I  will  lay  before 
the  >  reader.  Trophonius, .  like  Chiron  and  Castor^ 
was  a  sacred  tower ;  being  compounded  of  Tor^* 


mimmm^ 


■**  Cicero  in  VcircBi.  Orat.  J.  lect,  lilt. 
tOL.  II.  V 
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Oph-Qa,  Solis  Pythonis  turris,  fetidered  Trophotii^ 
aiftd  TrophoniiUL  It  was  an  oracular  temple,  titttr 
ated  near  a  Tast  cavern :  and  the  responses  were 
givcfi  by  dreaim.  Tiresias,  that  antiefit  prophet, 
VIS  an  edifice  of  the  same  nature:  and  the  Mme 
is  a  compouml  of  Tor-£eS|  and  Tor^Asis;  fW>ni 
whence  the  Greeks  formed  the  word  Tiresias.  He 
is  generally  esteemed  a  diviner,  or  ^ootlisayer,  to 
whom  people  applied  for  advice:  but  it  was  to 
tihtf  temple  that  they  applied,  and  to  the  Deity, 
who  was  there  supposed  to  reMde.  He  wiis, 
moreover,  said  to. have  lived  nine  ages:  till  he 
was  at  last  taken  by  the  £pig<>rii,  when  he  died. 
The  truth  is,  there  was  a  tower,  of  this  tianie  at 
Xhebes,  built  by-  the  Amotiians,  and'  sacred  to 
tbe  God  Orus.  *  It  stood  nine  ages,  and  was  then 
demoiished.  It  was  afterwards  repaired,  and 
made  use  of  for  a  place  of  augfory :  4ifi|d  its  sttna^ 
tion  was  close  to  the  temple  of  Amon^     —  •hS^iok 

titXMfAi$mf.  Tiresias^  accordi^  to  ApoU^orte,  Wm 
theson  of  Eiierta^  "*Etmf*iff,  or,  according  to  the 
true  Dorian  pMnunciationj  Euares,  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  Uc  Arfei,  the  Sun.  He  4s  by 
Hyghms'  styled  "^  Eurirai  films  j  and  ihawdther 


Pansonlas.  1.9.  p.  741. 

'®*  Apollodorus,  1.  3.  .p,  I54w 

■®^  Hyginus.  (ab.  CS,  aud  75* 


place  EuTii  films,  Pastor.  Etitki^  EtrriMibs^  Etiafesr, 
aieall  tiairies  of  the  Sim,  of  places  sabrtd-tb  Wmt 
btit  changed  to  terms  of  rdation  by*  Hdt  beiftt 
understood,  l^resias  is  addUtonatty styfcd  Partof* 
because  all  the  Am oniat!  Deities,  as  trdtas  theit 
princes,  were  tailed  Shepherds :  aAtf  those,  who 
came  originally  from  Chakfea,  \tcn  styled  the 
children  of  Ur,  or  Urins, 
'   By  the  same  analogy  we  may  trace  the  troe 
history  of  Terambus,  the  Deity  of  Egypt,  who 
was  called  the  Shepherd  Terambos.    The  name  is 
a  compound  of  Tor*Ambus,   or  Tor-Ambi,  the 
oracular  tower  of  Ham.     He  is  sard  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Eusires^  •**  Ewrnfir  m  ntiruAom ;  and  to 
Kave  come  over,   and  settled  in  Thessaly,  tiear 
diount  Othrys.    According  to  Antoniui  Libetirfts, 
he  was  very  rich  in  fldcks,  and  a  great  musician j 
and  particularly  expert  in  all  pastoM  measure. 
To  him  they  attributed  the  invention  of  the  -pipe. 
The  meaning  of  the  histoiy  is,  I  think;  too  plain; 
after  what  has  preceded,  to  need  a  comment    ft 
is  fabled  of  him,  that^he  was  at  last  tamed  mttf 
a  bird  called  Cerambis,  or  Cerambix.    Terambus 
and  Cerambis  are  both  antient  terms  of  the  same 
purport:    the   one  properly  expressed   is    Tor- 
Ambi  ;  the  other  Cer-Ambi,  the  oracular  temple 
of  the  SuxL 


>«*• 


*^  Antonin.  liberalia  Mctamorph.  c.  i9^ 
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^  I  have  tak(qa;  notice  that;towers  .9^  this  sort 
were  the  repositories?  of >  rauph.  treasure ;  and  they 
were  often  copsecrat^  t9  ,the  Pphite  Deity,  called 
Qpi§  and.  Oupis.  .  It  is  the  same  which  Callima- 
chus  address^  by.  the  title  of  '"^^  Ouvi,  Aifeura^  cuM-t : 
md  of  whofff^  Cicero  speaks*  and  styles  ypis : 
!!f  quam,  Grseci  Upim  paterno  nomine  appellant 
The  temple  was  hence  called  Kirrllpijs ;.  which^the 
Giceci^ns  abridged  to  T^vw^ :  and  findiog  many  of 
the  Amonia^  temples  in  the  north,  with  the  de- 
vice  of  a  wingqd  serpent  upqu.  the.  frontal,  they 
gave  this  ni^ne  to  the  hij^roglyphic.  Hence, 
limagine,  arose.the  notion oJ^Tpuri^,  or  Gryphons; 
which,  like  the  dragons  labo^temeptooned,.  were 
^Hpposed  to  be  guardiansyof  tr/?asure,^nd  to  never 
sleji^.  The  r|;^  eon^vators .  of  the .  wea^h .  were 
the:  prif^ts.  .They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire,  and 
an  uqextioguidbed  light;  in.  tlie  .nigl^t.  From  Kir 
Upis,  the  place  of  his  residence,  a  priest  was 
named  Grupis;  and  from  Ki^-Uph^-On,  Gryphon. 
T3ie  PjpeX^  have,  represented  the  Grupes  as  animals 
^f  th^  j^ef;penti9e>  k^ad;  and  supposed  them  to 
liave  been  found,  in  co^uitriesof  the  Arimaspians, 


-I  -  *'  •  '       •-   .1 .    /        ■  • '  ■ 
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Hymn,  tin  Dian.  v.  204. 

"*^  Cicero  JeNatrDeorum.  1.  5*.  2rf. 

She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Diana.  KaXuvt  h  rtif  Apri^AiT 
9^xi(  Btfhtxff  Kfvnt  h  Atxrvfttty  AMciliiifteytoi  ^t  Ovtriv.  Pftiar- 
phatus.  c.  32.  p»  7.3- 
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AlazoDianSy  Hyperboreans,  and  other  the  most 
northern  regions,  which  the  Amonians  possessed. 
In  some  of  the  temples  women  officiated,  who 
were  denominated  from  the  Deity  they  served. 
The  Scholiast  upon  Callimachus  calls  the  chief  of 
them  Upis ;  and  styles  her,  and  her  associates, 
Ktf ac  "*^  *Tir«f6ofi»f,  Hyperborean  young  women. 
The  Hyperboreans,  Alazonians,  Arimaspians, 
were  Scythic  nations  of  the  same  family.  All  the 
stories  about  Prometheus,  Chimasra,  Medusa, 
Pegasus,  Hydra,  as  well  as  of  the  Grupes,  or 
Gryphons,  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
sacred  devices  upon  the  entablatures  of  tem- 
ples. 


'^  Scholia  in  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  v.  204. 

ilwi9p  1UU  'Zxatfyii»  —  tx  tup  'Tvi pCopi nry.     Pausan.  1.  5.  p.  392. 

Metucnda  feris  Hecaerge, 
£t  Soror,  optatum  numen  venantibus,  Opis. 

Glaudian  in  Lavides  Stilic.  1.  3.  v,  253. 
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TAPH,  TUPH,  TAPHOS. 


X  HERE  was  another  name  current  among  the 
AmonianSy  by  which  they  called  their  Ao^ti,  or 
high  places.  This  was  Taph ;  which  at  times  was 
rendered  Tuph,  Toph,  and  Taphos.  Lower  Egypt 
being  a  flat,  and  annually  overflowed,  the  natives 
were  forced  to  raise  the  soil,  on  which  they  built 
their  prrncipal  edifices,  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  the  inundation:  and  many  of  their  sacred 
towers  were  erected  upon  conical  mounds  of 
e^h.  But  there  were  often  hills  of  the  jame 
form  constructed  for  religious  purposes,  upon 
which  there  was  no  building.  These  were  very 
<:ommon  in  Egypt.  Hence  we  read  of  Taphanis, 
orTaph-Hanes^  Taph-Osiris,  Taph-Osiris  parva^ 
and  contra  Taphias,  in  Antoninus;  all  of  this 
country.  In  other  parts  were  Taphiousa,  Tape, 
Taphura,  Tapori,  Taplius,  Taphosus,  Taphitis. 
AH  these  names  relate  to  high  altars,  upon  which 
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they  used  ofteDtimes  to  offer  human  sacrificea. 
Typhon  was  one  of  these ;  being  a  compound  of 
Tuph-On,  which  signifies  the  hill  or  altar  of  the 
Sun.  Tophet,  where  the  Israelites  made  their 
children  pass  through  fire  to  '  Moloch,  was  a 
mount  of  this/  form.  And  there  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  one  of  this  denomination ;  as  we 
learn  from  ^  the  prophet  i  Jeremiah.  ^  Tlujf-  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  th^ 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  in  the  fire.  And  in  another 
place :  They  luroe  built  also  the  high  places  of  Baal, 
to  burn  their  sons  with  fore  for  burntrofferingi 
unto  Baal.  These  cruel  operations  were  generally 
performed  upon  mounts  of  this  sort;  which,  from 
their  conical  figure,  were  named  Tuph  and 
Tupha.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  term  current  in 
many  countries.  The  high  Persian  ^  bonnet  had 
the  same  name  from  its  shapes  and  Bede  men- 
tions a  particular  kind  of  standard  in  his  time; 
which  was  made  of  plumes  in  a  globular  shapei 
and  called  in  like  manner,  ^  Tupha,  vexiUi  genus, 


I  '  2  Kings,  c.  23.  v,  10.     2  Chr6n;  c.  28.  v.  3. 
^  C.  /•  V.  31 .  and  c.  19.  v.  5.  There  was  a  place  named  Topkd 
(Toph-£l)  near  Paran  upon  the  Red  Sea.  Deuteron.  c.  1.  v.  1. 
'iionar.   vol.  2.    p.  2^7*     Titfeif  K«Xf»  0  inf^tini  x«»  irctXv^ 

*  BtdGD.  1^.  Angliee.  I.  2.  c.  l6. 
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if E  consetti^  plumarum  globis.  There  was  pro^ 
hMy  a  tradition,  that  the  calf,  worshipped  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  near  Horeb,  was 
raised  upon  a  sacred  mound,  like  those  described 
above  i  for  Philo  Judseus  says,  that  it  was  exhi- 
bited after  the  model  of  an  Egyptian  Tuphos: 
'  AiyvwTinna  i4,ifAiiiAa  TvpH.  This  I  do  not  take  to 
have  been  a  Grecian  word ;  but  the  name  of  a 
MCred  orbicular  mount,  analogous  to  the  Touphas 
of  Persis. 

The  Amonians,  when  they  settled  in  Greece, 
raited  many  of  these  Tupha,  or  Tapha,  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  These,  beside  their  original  name^ 
were  still  farther  denominated  from  some  title  of 
the  Deity,  to  whose  honour  they  were  erected* 
But  as  it  was  usual,  in  antient  times,  to  bury  per- 
sons of  distinction  under  heaps  of  earth  formed 
in  this  fashion;  these  Tapha  came  to  signify 
totnbs :  and  almost  all  the  sacred  mounds,  raised 
for  reli^us  purposes,  were  looked  upon  as  mo- 
numents of  deceased  herort.  Hence  *  Taph- 
Osiris  was  rendered  rxfo^,  or  the  buiying  place 
of  the  Goc|  Osiris :  and  as  there  were  many  such 


'  De  legibus  spepialibus.  p.  320. 

The  Greek  term  rvfof,  fumus,  vel  fastus,  will  hmtdlf  make 
^aaCf  as  introdoced  here. 

*  flutorch.  Isis  et  Osiris,  >•  1.  p.  359,        '     •  •  • 
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places  in  Egypt  and  Arabia^  sacred  to  0$iris  and 
Dionusus ;  they  were  all  by  the  Greeks  esteemed 
places  of  sepulture.  Throi^gh  this  mistake  many 
different  nations  had  the  honour  attributed  to 
them  of  these  Deities  being  interred  in  their 
country.  The  tumulus  of  Uie  Latines  was  mis^ 
taken  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  originally  a 
sacred  hillock ;  and  was  pften  raised  before  tem« 
plesy  as  an  altar ;  such  as  I  have  before  described. 
It  is  represented  in  this  light  by  Virgil : 

.   ^  Est  urbe  egressis  tumulus,  templumque  ve* 
tustum 
Desertas  Certris ;  juxtaque  antiqua  cupressiis, 

Im  process  of  time  the  word  tumulus  wv  in  great 
fueasure  looked  upon  as  a  tomb ;  and  tumulo  sig« 
uified  to  bury.  The  Greeks  speak  of  numberless 
sepulchral  monumeuts,  which  they  have  thus  mis« 
interpreted.  Tliey  pretended  to  shew  the  tpmb 
of  '  Dionusus  at  Delphi;  also  of  Deucalioi^ 
Pyrrha,  Orion,  in  other  places.  They  imagiiied 
that  Jupiter  was  buried  in  Crete :  which  CalU- 
machus  supposes  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  the 
natives. 


.  ^VirgiU  *n.  IQ.  v.  713. 

MnKwta.  CynL  cont.  J^n.i  L  .1,  .p,  Hf. . 


•    ^  Kfnrts  Mi  4^us-it»*  xai  yap  rof  av,  u  Avo^  ^ii« 
Kafirs (  rrcKTYvarrOy  oii  ^  au  Ooirc^y  i^ri  y«p  4(iCf. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  there  u^as  some  high 
place  in  Crete,  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  espe* 
ciftlly  those  vho  were  not  of  the  country,  mis- 
took for  a  tomb.    But  it  certainly  must  have 
Veen  odierwUe  esteemed  by  those  who  raised  it : 
i^r  it  is  not  credible,  however  blind  idolatry  may 
have  been,  that  people  should  enshrine  persons  as 
immortaly  where  they  had  the  plainest  evidences 
^f  their  mortality.     An  inscription  Viro  Immortali 
'  was  in  a  style  of  flattery  too  refined  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  ages.    If  divine  honours^  were 
f  onferred,  they  were  the  effects  of  time,  and  paid 
at  some    distance;   not  upon  the  spot,    at  the 
vestibule  of   the  charnel-house.     Besides,    it  is 
^vidient,  that  most  of  the  deified  personages  never 
existed;  b«t  were  mere,  titles  of  the  Deity,  tl^ 
$un ;  as  hfts  been,  in  great  measure,  proved  by 
Macrobios.     Nor  was  there  ever  any  thing  of 
sifch  detriment  to  antient  history,  as  the  sup* 
poking  that  the  Gods  of  the  Gentile  world  had 


^Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Jovcm.  v.  S. 

-' :-'  ''Mr  fMymimrmt  Zaty  h  Am  wkKuffnatn. 

F^rpkyU'Vita.  Pythsgora.  p.  SO. 
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been  natives  of  the  countries,  where  they  were 
worshipped.  They  have  by  these  means  been  ad* 
mitted  into  the  annab  of  times :  and  it  has  been 
the  chief  study  of  the  learned  to  register  the 
legendary  stories  concerning  them ;  to  conciliate 
absurdities,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  chro- 
nological series.  A  fruitless  labour,  and  inex- 
plicable; for  there  are  in  all  these  fables  such 
inconsbtences,  and  contradictions,  as  no  art,  nor 
industry,  can  remedy.  Hence,  all  who  have  ex- 
pended their  learning  to  this  purpose,  are  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  and  often  at  variance 
with  themselves.  Some  of  them  by  these  means 
have  rendered  their  works,  which  might  have 
been  of  infiuite  use  to  the  world,  little  better  than 
the.  reveries  of  Monsieur  Voltaire.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Grecian  theology  arose  from  mb- 
conceptions  and  blunders:  and  the  stories  con* 
ceming  their  Gods  and  Heroes  were  founded  on 
terms  misinterpreted  and  abused.  Thus  from  the 
word  rafog^  taphos,  which  they  adopted  in  a 
limited  sense,  they  formed  a  notion  of  their  goda 
having  been  buried  in  every  place,  where  there 
ivas  a  .tumulus  to  their  honour.  This  misled 
bishop  Cumberland,  Usher,  Pearson,  Petavius, 
Scaliger,  with  numberless  other  learned  men ;  and 
among  the  foremost  the  great  Newton.  Tbb 
extraordinary  genius  has  greatly  impaired  the  ex- 
cellent sysicm3    upon  which  he  proceeded,   by 
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adtnittiDg  these  fancied  beings  into  chnonology. 
We  are  so  imbued  in  our  childhood  with  Botiona 
of  Mars,  Hercul^s^  and  the  rest  of  the  celestial 
outlaws,  that  we  scarce  ever  can  lay  them  a^ide* 
We  absolutely  argue  upon  Pagan  principles :  jmd 
though  we  cannot  believe  the  fables, ,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us;  yet  we  forget  ours^l^ves 
continually ;  and  make  infereuqes  from  them,  as 
if  they  were  real.  In  short,  till  we  recollect; 
ourselves,  we  are  semi-pagans.  It  gives  one  pain 
to  see  men  of  learning,  and  priqoiple,  debating 
which  was  the  Jupiter  who  lay  :with  Semele ; 
and  whether  it  was  the  same  tliat :  outwitted 
Amphitryon.  This  is  not,  says  a  critic,  the 
Hermes,  who  cut  off  Argus's  head  ;  but  one  of 
)ater  date,  who  turned  Battus  into  a  stone.  I 
fancy,  says  another,  that  this,  wa^  done,  when  15 
was  turned  into  a  cow.     It  is  aaid  qf. Jupiter,*  idiat; 

* 

he  made  the  night,  in  which  he  lenjoyed  Alcmena, 
as  long  as  '''  three;  or,  as  some  say,  as  long,  as 
nine.  The  Abbe  "  fianier  with  some  phlegm  ej^t. 
cepts  to  this  coalition  of  nights ;  and  is  m^i^all^ig 
to  allow  it.     But  he  is  afterwards  more  cooiply-r 


.L^^ 


V     -  .    .  -    i 

■*  Hence  Hercules  was  styled  T^nTxt^q.  Lycoph.v.  33. 

Scbbl.  ibid. 

'•  Abbe  Banier.  Mythology  of  the  Antients  explained,  vol.  4. 
b.  3.  c.  6.  p.  77i  78.  Translation. 
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kvg ;  and  seems  "to  give  it  his  sancti^,  tHih  tSiis 
proviso,  that  chronological  verity  Wilot  thereby 
impeached.  I  am  of  opinien^  Mfs  he,  Hhdt  there 
was  Ho  foundation  for  thtfabkofJupittr'g  having 
mtuk  the  nighty  on  which  kt  lay  with  Akmeha, 
Pmgtr  than  others :  at  least  fhis  ettnt  fiii  nothing 
in  nature  out  of  order;  sinie  the  datfj  whith  foft- 
hnvedj  was  proportionabltf  shorter,  as  PlaUtui^rk- 
marhs. 

Atque  quanto  nox  fuisti  longior  hftc  proximft, 
Tanto  brevior  dies  ut  fiat,  feciatn ;    tit  seque 

disparct, 
Et  dies  e  nocte  accedat. 

Were  it  not  invidious,  I  conld  subjoin  nani^s  to 
every  article,  which  I  have  aUegt?d ;  and  produiie 
numberless  insttinces  to  the  same  purpose,  i 

It  may  be  said,  that  I  run  counter  to  the  ophifcwi 
of  all  a:ntiquity :  that  all  the  fathers  who  treaterf 
of  this  subject,  and  many  other  learned  men,  sup- 
fMed  the  Gods  of  the  heathen  to  have  been  derfSed 
mortals,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  countries, 
where  they  died.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens, 
Eusebius,  Cyril,  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  Epi- 
phanius,  Lactantius,  Arnobiuj^,  Julius  Finnicus, 


1% 


Plant.  Amphitiyo.  Act*  1 .  s.  3. 


imd  many  others*  M^hiat  is  more  to  the  purpose/ 
it  was  tbe  opinion  of  the  beatheti  themselves ;  the- 
very  people,  by  whom  these  gods  were  honoured :' 
yet  still  it  is  a  mistake.  In  respect  to  tbe  fathers^ 
the  whole  of  their  argument  turns  upon  this  point; 
the  concessions  of  the  Gentiles.  The  more  ear(y 
ttoiCers  of  tbe  church  were  ndt  making  a  strict 
chro&ol<^^l  inquiry:  but  were  labouring  to 
convert  the  heathen.  They  therefore  argue  with 
them  upovi  their  own  principles;  and  confute  theta 
from  their  6wn  testimony.  The  Romans  had 
their  Dii  Immortales ;  the  Greeks  their  Sm 
At*MiT«i :  yet  acknowledged  that  they  had  l»een 
men;  that  they  died,  and  were  buried.  •  Cicero 
owns;  '*ab  Euhemero  et  mortes,  et  sepulturse 
demdnstrantur  deorum.  It  matters  not  whether 
Che  notion  "Were  true ;  the  fathers  very  fairly  make 
use  of  it  They  avail  tliemselves  of  these  con- 
cessions; and  prove  from  them  the  absurdity  of 
the  Gentile  worship,  atid  the  inconsistency  of  their 
opinions.  Even  Maxtmus  Tyrius,  the  Platonic, 
cOnld  not  but  smile,  at  being  shewn  in  the  same 
place  the  temple,  and  tonib  of  the  deity**;  u^oy 


B     <  I  !■  I 


i 

^  Cicero  dc  Nat.  Deor.  1.  1.  c.  42. 

AXA»  Ka%  rafof  avm  (Ziiro^)  ^eixruvj-t.    Lucian.  de  Sacrificiis. 

V.  1.  p.  355. 

*♦  Maximus  Tyriiu.  Dissert-  SS.  p.  S5. 
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Only  luii  rokfo¥  jSKtf.  These .  supposed  places  of  hc^ 
pulture  were  so  numerous^  that  ClJemeDs  Alexan-^ 
drinus  tells  us^    they  were; not  to  be  counted^ 

c^oi   luy  ou^  i  vai  ay  ctgxsTif  ^evcf.      But,  after  al^ 

these  TafQ^  were  not  toDibs,  *  but  Xo^ oi  f^o^^itim^ 
conical  mounds  of  earth.;   on  which  in  the  first 
ages  offerings  were  made:  by  fire.     Hence  ru^, 
tnphO)  signified  to  m^ke  a  smokCi  such jas:  arose 
from  incense  upon   these  Tupha,   or  .eininences. 
Besides,  if  these  were  dejfied  men,  who  ^^ere  buried 
under  these  hills ;  how  can  we  explain  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  same  person  being  buried  in  different 
places,  and  at  different  times?.  To  ^is  it  is  an* 
swered,  that  it  was  another  Bacchus,  and  another 
Jupiter,     Yet  this  still  adds  to  the  difficulty :  for 
it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  whoever  in  any  country 
had  the  name  of  Jupiter,  should  be  made.a.God< 
Add  to  this,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod»  and  the 
authors  of  the  Orphic  poetry,   knew  of  no  such 
duplicates.     There  is  no  hint  of  this  sort  among 
the  antient  writers  of  their  nation.     It  was  a  re- 
finement in  after  ages ;  introduced  to  obviate  the 
difficulties,  which  arose  from  the  absurdities  in  the 
pagan  system.      Arnobius   justly    ridicules  '  the 
idle  expedients,   made  use  of  to  render  a  base 


'^  Clemcntis  Cohort,  p*  40. 
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theology  plauiible.  GkkU,  of  the  same  name  and 
diaracter,  were  multiplied  to  make  their  fabler 
^consistent ;  that  there  might  be  always^  one  ready^ 
at  hand  upon  any  chronological  emergency. 
Hence  no  difficulty  could  arise  about  a  Deity,  but 
tbejre  might  be  one  produced,  adapted  to  atl 
^ilimesy  and  to  every  age.  **  Aiunt  Theologi 
testri,  et  vetustatis  absconditas  couditores,  tres  in 

rerum  naturft  Joves  esse ^quinque  Soles,  et  Mer- 

curios  quinque.  Aiunt  iidem  Theologi  quatuor 
esse  Vulcanos,  et  tres  Dianas ;  £$culapios  toti- 
dem,  et  Dionysos  quiiTque ;  ter  binos  Hercules,  et 
quatuor  Veneres;  tria  genera  Castorum,  toti- 
demque  Musarum.  But  Amobius  is  too  modest 
Other  writers  insist  upon  a  greater  variety.  In 
respect  to  Jupiters,  Varro  according  to  TertuUian 
makes  them  in  number  three  hundred.     ^  Varro 

trecentos  Joves,  sive  J  u  pi  teres,  dicendum,  

introducit  The  same  writer  mentions  forty  heroes 
of  the  name  of  Hercules ;  all  which  variety  arose 
from  the  causes  above  assigned :  and  the  like 
multiplicity  may  be  found  both  of  kings  and 
heroes ;  of  kings,  who  did  not  reign ;  of  heroes, 


'^Aniobiu»  contra  Geutes.  1.  4.  p.  135.    Cletn.  Alexand. 
Cohorts  p.  24. 

'^TertuUiaQ.  Apolog.  c.  14. 

ad  Aotolyc.  1.  1.  p.  344. 
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«bo  never foufteid.    The  s»ne  mforito;  ^b^rvod 
in:  tbe  AcciDunta  transmittct^  of  thui^r  inp^t.^rly 

ppQphet^  wd  poet^:  scarce  90y  pf  tlmm  ^Um^ 
9uig^ ; .  tfa^e .  are  dupUontes  of  every  denaa)}ni|^ 
i^.^  On.  this  <  account  it  is  bigbly  requisilP  fqt 
those,  who  supf>o^  these  personages  to  hftye  ^q 
Ip^eo,  ftoti  make  inferences  from  the.  citQMTnsUsWn 
iif  their  history,  to  declare  explicitly  whi^h-^y 
meao ;  and  tp  give  good  reasons  ibr  thmr  49(f ¥*" 
soination.  It  is  said  of  Jiipiten  tH^i  h^  wa^  th^ 
son  of  Saturn;  and  that  ha  carried  aw^y  ^vrqpa, 
before  tbe  arrival  qf  Cadmus*  He  had  aAfBrw^rdf 
an  amour  with  Semele;,  the .  fuppo^ed  d^ugh^f  of 
Ckdmus :  and  they  mentioiai  hi^hi^vrng  a  Ii^Jdt 
Iknacy  with  Aleoiena  an  a|^  or  two  lat^r*/  .Mtff 
(khia  be  got  acquainted  with  Ledi,  the  wife  9f 
OTyndai^s:  and  he  had  children  at  the  siege,  of 
Tfoy.  If  we  iliay  believe  the  poets,  4nd  ail  our 
intelligence  comes  originally  from  the  poe(«b 
'Jupiter  was  personally  interested  in  that  war. 
Bbt  this  interval  contains  little  less  than  tW9 
kandred  years.  These  therefore  could  tQt  kp  Ibe 
actions  of  one  man :  on  whicb  account  I  want  tfi 
know,  why  Sir  Isaac  Newton  **  in  his  chronologi- 
cal interpretations  chooses  to  be  determined  by 
the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa^  rather  than  by 


'*  Newton's  Chronology.  p«  l$U 


that  of  Jttpjterand  Lfda.  The  lflar?e4r?  PezrQ* 
has  pitched  upon  a  Jupker  above  m^  ^^Qw^»d 
years  fi^MeTf  who  W9,s  in  likp  mai^t^  the  aof  qf 
Saturn.  But  Saturn,  according  tosom^  of;thf 
best  tnythologists,  was  but  four  generations  inclar 
^ive  before  the  sera  of  Troy.  Latinu^  the  son  o^ 
Faunjis,  was  alive  some  years  after  that  city  h^^ 
been  taken ;  when  iBneas  was  supposed  tp  h^^yp 
arrived  in  Italy.  The  poet  tells  us,  ^  Fauno  PicA^ 
pater:  isque  parentepi  Te,  Saturne,  refert;  T^ 
aanguinis  ultimus  ancton  The  aeries  amouiito 
only  to  four,  Latinus,  Faunus,  P>cus,  Saturn. 
What  authority  has  Pezrpn  for  the  anticipation  of 
which  hci^  guiUy  in  determining  the  reign  of 
Jupiter?  and  hoy^  can  he  reconcile  tbe^e  cpntrfi* 
dictory  histories?  He  pnght  to  have  given  ^ihe 
good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  more  common 
and  accepted  accounts  ;  and  placing  these  events 
«o  "  early.  Shdll  we  suppose  with  the  critics  and 
commentators  that  this  was  a  prior  Jupiter  ?  If  it 
were  a  different  person,  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  should  be  different:  bi;t  the  person,  of  whom 
he  treats,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Jupiter  of 


I 


"PesroQ.  Apliquities  of  mtionft.  c.  10,  11,  12« 

^  Virgil.  *n.  1. 7.  V.  48. 

^'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  Jupiter  to  have  lived  after  tbe  cli- 
vision  of  the  kingdoms  in  Israel ;  Pecron  makes  him  antecedent  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  anA  eten  before  the  Aaiyriai)  monarohyv    « 
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Greece  and  Rome.  He  has  a  father  Saturn ;  and 
bis  mother  was  Rhea.  He  was  nursed  in  Crete; 
and  had  wars  with  the  Titans.  He  dethrones  Iits 
father,  who  flies  to  Italy ;  where  he  introduces  an 
age  of  gold.  The  mythology  concerning  him  we 
find  to  be  in  all  respects  uniform.  It  is  therefore 
to  little  purpose  to  substitute  another  person  of 
the  same  name  by  way  of  reconciling  matters, 
imless  we  can  suppose  that  every  person  so  de- 
nominatl^d  h^d  the  same  relations  and  connexions, 
^nd  the  same  occurrences  in  life  reiterated  :  which 
is  impossible.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  plain,  that 
the  Grecian  Deities  were  n6t  the  persons  **  sup- 
'pbsl^d :  ^nd  that  their  imputed  names  were  titles. 
It  is  true,  a  very  antient  and  respectable  writer, 
^'  Euhemerus,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  men- 


^  Amobius  has  a  very  jutt  observation  to  this  purpose.  Omocs 
Dii  non  sunt :  quouiam  plures  sub  eodem  nomine,  quemadmodum 
accepimus,  esse  non  possunt,  &c.  1. 4.  p.  136. 

^  Antiquus  Auctor  Euhemerus,  qui  fuit  ex  cLvitate  Mcsscnc, 
res  gestas  Jovis,  et  cseterorum,  qui  Dii  putantur,  collogit ;  his- 
tonamque  contexnit  ex  titulis;  ot  inscriptionibus  sacris,  qua&  in 
antiquissimis  tcroplis  habebantur;  roaximcque  in  fano  Jovis 
Triphylii,  ubi  auream  columnam  positam  esse  ab  ipso  Juvc  titulu^ 
indicabat  In  qu&  columna  gesta  sua  perscripsit,  ut  mon amen- 
tum esset  posteris  rerum  suarum.  Lactant.  de  Falsd  llclig.  L  1 . 
c.  ir.  p.  50. 

(Euhemerus),  quern  noster  et  interpretatus,  et  secutus  est 
jraster  csteros,  Ennius.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  I.  c.  49. 
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tion,  thought  otherwise.     It  is  said,  that  he  could 

.  point  out  precisely,  where  each  god  depirted :  and 

could  particularly  shew    the   burying-place   of 

Jupiter.     LactantiuSy  who  copied  from  him,  says, 

that  it  was  at  Cnossus  in  ^  Crete. .   Jupiter,  stfite 

•  ... 

pessum  actft,  in  Cret4  vitam  commutovit — Sepuir 
chrum  ejus  est  in  Ciet^  et  in  oppido  Cnosso :  et 
dicitur  Vesta  hanc  urbem  creavisse ;  inque  sepul* 
cbro  ejus  est  inscriptio  antiquis  Uteris  Graecis^  Zap 
K^ovov.  If  Jupiter  had  been  buried  in  Crete,  as 
these  writers  would  persuade  us,  the  accounts 
would  be  uniform  about  the  place  where  he  was 
deposited.  Lactantius,  we  find,  and  some  others^ 
say,  that  it  was  in  the  city  Cnossus.  There  are. 
writers  who  mention  it  to  have  been  in  a  cavera 
upon  ^^  Mount  Ida :  others  upon  Mount  ^  Jasius, 
Had  tlie  Cretans  been  authors  of  the  notion,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  more  consistent  in 
their  accounts;  but  we  find  no  more  oertaipty 
about  the  place  of  his  burial,  than  of  his  birth ; 
concerning  which  Callimachus  could  not  deter- 
mine. , 


^  Lactantius  de  Falsd  Rdig.  1.  L  c.  11.  p.  52. 
*'  Varro  apud  Sotiounit  c  ]$. 
^  Epiphanius  io  Ancorato.  p.  108. 

4i^yril.  contra  Jalianumt  L  10,  p.  3^«  Se^  Scholia  ^pon  Lypo-. 
phron.  T.  11^4, 


« 
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If  fe  Atlas' at  tl/hes  iiippbsecirWhavl^  tfetefi  a  tiativb 
of  Troas,  df ;  Ci*ete; ,  dF  ^^6S,  erf  Atcadik,  of 
Jfetis:  but  tht-'wlibiy  arb^^fi-crirt  the  ^itd^^bi 
Bttlttg,  tlii-Atigfl' IfeWgrfi  rif 'llfAe,  *  rtiistibdeHtdod  r 
ftf  therfe  wdiitd  HbVri  b6feit 'lie*  ^  Ifegerid  kKout  the 
fctrth  txf  Jiipfir^f,  had '^h«rt'  beeti '  nd'  mistake 
iboiit  his  funerali  it  U^ks'U'tbrftfndn  nb'fioA  df 
fhd' Magilesi^nj;  ^hw^Jujiilfef  wai'bUritSd  in  their 
i^^fitty  upoi' MctfArt  iSipylte:  Pabsanki  says, 
Ihath6  ascended 'the  fnomitaiti,  and  behdd  tUM 
^Othb,  which  was  Well  woHhy  df  *•  idmirMibn. 
The  tomb  of  ^  Isiis  Itl  like  ttianndr  wa^  isuppbised 
to  be  at  Memphis,  and  at  Phfilsb  in  Upper  Egypt: 
dUo  at  Nusa  in  Arabia.  Osiris  MnaiJs  said  to  have  b*en 
buried  in  the  same  places :  likewise  at  Taphosrri;*, 


■  ^■1 1 


*'Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Jovem.  v.  6. 

*•  T«^o»  OfflK  «|»o».  Paus»an.  1.  2.  p.  l6l, 
■••  DiOtter.  Sicul.  1.  l.  p.  23.  ntf^tm  ?»y99%  tuf  tnw n  Mip^. 

Osiris  buried  at  Memphis,    and   at  Nusa.  Diodorus   above. 
Also  at  Byblus  in  Phenicia. 

Em^  h  i»ioi  BvC^(tfy,  li  Xtyyat  Ttd^et  &fiTi  TlO»f  0«i  tvr  6n^»  ro» 
Avyv7rrto9.  Lucian.  de  Syrid  Deft.  v.  2.  |^.  STp. 

!•*  fiijf  ihf  *#lf f  TBC  tflt^c  rtn  4h%i$  vtrm  htiffumxm  iea^  i^ic 
«X<ir«»<.  Diodor.  1. 1.  p.  24. 
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^hich  is  thought  by  Frocopius  to  haTC  had  its 
name,  ^"^  because  it  was  the  plttie  of  sepalture  «f 
CbiriSi  The  same  is  jsatd  of  another  dty,  Wliich 
wad  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and^  iiallefl 
Taphosiris  parva.  But  they  each  of  them  ha4 
tfaei;r  name  from  the  worship,  and  not  from  the 
latertneDt  of  the  Deity.  This  is  plain  from  the 
account  given  of  the  r»fog  0<n§itbfj  or  high  altar 
iriT  Otins^  by  Diodorus ;  from  whom  we  Itarn  that 
JSusiris  and  Osiris  were  the  same.  "  The  Grecians^ 
iiBf%  this  author,  have  a  notion^  that  Bushis  in 
Sgypt  used  to  mcrifiee  etrangen :  riot'  that  then 
wui  «M9*  iuch  a  king  as  Busiris  ;  butthen^f^t^  or 
4tltaf^  of  Osiris  had  this  name  in  the  language  of 
tke  4tathes.  In  short,  Busiris  was  only  a  varia<- 
tioti  fbr  Osiris :  both  were  compounded  of  the 
Egyptian  term  ^  Sehor,  and  related  to  the  Gbd  of 

day.     Hence  the  altars  of  the  same  Deity  were 

*  •  ■ 

^^  Procopius  iri^  KTiajjMrut,  1.  6.  c.  1.  p.  lOp. 

Vfdtarch.  Isis  et  Osiris,  p.  3i5S.  He  mentrohs  ifTJof^  Oct^ttoq 
tt^<  ftr  Atfv*Tf.  Ibid.  p.  359. 

'^  L.  1.  p.  79»  ni^  T9(  B«vifil^  itHxT09tai  wa^  t#k  *BAXi)^(y 

O0i|»tJbc  rttfw  rmvTHf  flx«i^*<  ^'  ft^vfiy^^m*  xara  nrt  r^tv  vyj(w^v9 
htOsMwrw,  Strabo  likewise  says,  that  there  was  no  such  king  as 
Busiris.  1.  17.  p.  1154. 

^  Boii'^tfaor  and  Uch-Sehor  are  precisely  of  Aa  tame  ptrport, 
and  signify  the  great  Lord  of  day. 
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called  indifferently  the  altars  of  Osiris,  or  Basiris^ 
iccordihg  as  custom  prevailed. 
.  I  have  in  a  former  chapter  taken  notice  of  the 
Tarchons  and  Dracontia  in  Syria,  and  other 
IMtrts  :  which  consisted  of  sacred  ground  inclosed 
irith  a  walV  and  an  altar  or  two  at  the  upper 
part  Such  an  inclosure  is  described  by  Pausa- 
nias,  which  must  have  been  of  great  antiquity  : 
hence  the  history  of  it  was  very  imperfectly 
JLnown  in  his  time.  He  is  speaking  of  Nemea  in 
Argolis ;  "  near  which^  says  he,  stands  the  tew^U 
of  Nemean  Jupitet%  a  structure  truly  wonderful^ 
though  the  roof  is  now  fallen  in.  Round  the  tem^ 
pk  is  a  grove  of  cypress  ;  in  which  there  is  a  tra^ 
dition  that  Ophdtes  was  left  by  his  nurse  upon  the 
grass,  and  in  her  absence  killed  by  a  serpents — 
In  the  same  place  is  the  tomb  of  Opheltes,  sur^ 
rounded  tvith  a  wall  of  stone  ;  and  within  the  tn* 
closure  altars.  There  is  also  a  mound  of  earth  said 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Lycurgus,  the  father  ofOpheltes. 
Lycurgus  is  the  same  as  Lycus,  Lycaon,  Lyco- 
reus,  the  Sun :  and  Opheltes,  his  supposed  off* 
spring,  is  of  the  same  purport.  To  say  the  truthi 
^  Opheltes,  or,  as  it  should  be  expressed,  Ophel- 


"  Paasanias.  1.  2.  p.  144. 

^  Ahis,  Baattisy  Orontis,  Opheldt,  are  all  placet  eompounded 
with  some  title,  or  titles,  of  the  Deity. 
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tin  is  the  place ;  and  Ophel  the  Deity,  Sol  Py tho, 
whose  symbol  was  a  serpent  Ophelrtin  was  a 
Taphos  with  a  rifM,tvog,  or  sacred  inclosure  :  it  was 
a  sacred  mound  to  the  Ophite  Deity ;  like  that 
which  was  inclosed  and  fortified  by  '^  Manasseh 
lung  of  Judah ;  and  which  had  been  previously 
made  use  of  to  the  same  purpose  by  ^^  Jotham. 
A  history  similar  to  that  of  Ophel tes  is  given  of 
Archemorus ;  who  was  said  to  have  been  left  in 
a  garden  by  his  nurse  Hypsipyle,  and  in  her  ab- 
aence  slain  by  a  serpent  Each  of  them  had 
festivals  instituted,  together  with  sacred  games, 
in  memorial  of  their  misfortune.  They  are  on 
this  account  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  person.  But  in  reality  they  were  not  per- 
sons, but  places.  They  are,  however,  so  far  alike, 
as  they  are  terms  which  relate  to  the  same  wor- 
ship and  Deity.  Opheltin  is  the  place,  and  altar 
ci  the  Opliite  God  above-mentioned  :  and  Arche- 
morus was  undoubtedly  the  antient  name  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  or  city.  It  is  a  conipound 
of  Ar-Cbemorus;  and  signifies  the  city  of  Cham- 
Qrus,  the  same  who  is  styled  OpheL     In  many 


'*  2  ChroD.  c.  33.  t.  14. 

*•  2  Chron.  c.  27.  v.  3.  On  the  waU  (no^n)  of  Ophel  he  buiii 
imicA:  or  rather  on  the  Comah,  or  sacred  hill  of^lhe  Sun,  called 
Oph-£l,  be  built  much. 
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of  tb&e  places  tlieri9  iras  an.  satient  tradkion  of 
some  person  having,  be^n  injured  by  k  serpent  in 
the  beginning  of -life;  which  thej^  .have  repre- 
sented as  the  state  of  childhood  .  The  mythology 
upon  this  occasion  is  dif&renflc.  for  sometimes  the 
personages  spokea  .of  aji'e.  kaUed  by  thi  serpent! 
at  other  times  they  ktU  it:  itid  there  are  ian* 
stances  where  both  histories  are  told  of  the  same 
person.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cons^ 
quence,  the  history  is  gederaily  made  to  refer  to 
^  state  of  childhood.  Hercules  hai  adcbrdingly 
a  conflict  with  two  set^pents  in  his  cradle:  and 
Apollo,  who  was  the  same  as  Pythoti,  was  madi 
t6  engage  a  serpent  of  this  name  at  Parnassut^ 
when  he  was  a  child  ; 

Near  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  tiie  sacitd 
Taphos  of  ''  JEputus,  who  wnA  supposed  to  hav;e 


,.Mi  «      t 


JL^B. 


^  Apoflon.  Rhodii  Argonaut.  1,  5.  v.  70f)C.  Apo1t6  is  ikid  t6 
htLVt  killefd  Tityus,  ta^diq  tv^  ApoUon.  t.  1;  t.  76o. 

^^  Toy  h  rov  Atwrov  rotfot  cirov^n  fiuXtrtt  idio^ob^iif — tn  fM9  W9 
7*)<  X^'l^^  ^^  y'-W^y  7^v  ?.^inh  n  xxntKo  vt^sr^jniw,  Patisattk  K  S« 
p.  632. 

AiTvrioir  rvfjiSot,  celebrated  by  Homer.  liiadb  0,  v.  605. 

Ainn/TK,  gii^osdd  u>  bo  the  s^mo  as  Hermes.  N«ec  '^ff*M 
Ai#ottf  n6ar  T^gcb  tii  Arcadia.  Pausab.  1*  S.  p«  696.  Pirtot 
Arcadia  was  called  a^'ti/tk. 

1 


Mtfn  stufig  fcfy  a  ^rjtent^  iEljMftUK  Wits  the  sathe  as 
l<{ietUs,  t)i»fktlieT6f^iiha»kittd<  In  th«  Diendsiitett 
ftnrpfieiiei  used  t6  ht  etOWtied  Vitb  Mi'fyentfr;  Aiid 
hi  their  ftantic  ekclatoatiotis  to  try  otit  •*  EVa, 
Eva;  and  tometilties  Evjlttj  Evati:  all  tirhich  i«- 
hllkd  to  sdme  histdrj  of  h  ittp&tit  A^oUo,  who 
il' il»ppi39ed  by  ftiost  M  htivfe  beeh  Vittoi-  in  hiif 
«»lifliet  With  the  Fythd,  is  by  Pdrphyry  iaid  to 
Hfttt^  btl^il  alaih  Uy  that  s^rpetit:  PythagOhtii 
ifflrrned,  that  he  saw  his  tomb  at  Tripos  in 
^ Delphi;  artd  W^ete  there  an  fepitdph  to  bia 
UttAour.  The  h&tae  6f  Tripds  is  said  to  have  been 
l^irBn  tb  the  place,  teeausfe  the  daughtfeft  of 
^Hopu^  used  tb  lattjetit  fhert  the  fate  of  Apollo. 
Atft  Apollo  and  tlie  Python  were  the  satlie ;  and 
TPiSpus,  of  I'rtopus,  the  supposed  fither  of  tlrtse 
liumane  sisters,  was  a  variation  for  Tor-Opus,  the 
aerpent-hill,  or  temple;  where  neither  Apollo, 
Abr  the  Python  were  slain,  but  where  they  were 
Both  Worshipped,  being  one  and  the  same  Deity. 

0^16)9  11  ^aniyu^K  xftrityrsXAcriei    nudtoi.      At    JPythoH 

-(the  same  as  Delphi)  the  Pythian  Dragon  is  wor- 
shipped; and  the  celebrity  of  the  serpent  is  styled 


'^  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,   p.  11.   Anrni^tf^^   tok    o^KTiy 

^  Porphyrii  Vita  Pythagorce. 

^  Glemdftt^  AleMtatk  toftort.  p.  S9. 
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Pythian.  The  datighters  of  Triopas  were  the 
priestesses  of  the  temple ;  whose  business  it  was 
to  chant  hymns  in  memory  of  the  serpent:  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  festival  was  origi- 
nally observed  upon  the  seventh  **  day. 

The  Greeks  had  innumerable  monuments  of  the 
sort,  which  I  have  been  describing.  They  were 
taken  for  the  tombs  of  departed  heroes,  but  were 
really  consecrated  places :  and  the  names  by  which 
tliey  were  distinguished,  shew  plainly  their  true 
history.  Such  was  the  supposed  tomb  of**  Orion 
at  Tanagra,  and  of  Phoroneus  in  ^Argolisj  the 
tomb  of  ^  Deucalion  in  Athens ;  and  of  his  wife 
**  Pyrrha  in  Locris :  of  ^  Endymion  in  Elis :  of 
Tityus  in  ^  Panopea :  of  Asterion  in  the  island 
^  Lade :  of  the  Egyptian  ^**  Belus  in  Achaia,     To 


^^  The  Scholiast  upon  Pindar  seems  to  attribute  the  whole  to 
Dionusus,  who  first  gave  out  oracles  at  this  place,  and  appointe4 
the  seventh  day  a  festival.  £»  ^  m^uro^  Aicpva^  i0tfiirtv0'i,  *»$ 
atrofcniMK  to»  Of  ir  to»  Tlv^wm^  aymtfirm*  row  IlvOiato*  mytna  warm 
*f.ihfMflHf  vfM^ar.  Prolegomena  in  Pind,  Pyth.  p.  185. 

^  Pausanias.  1.  9.  p.  749. 

♦♦  Ibid.  1. 2.  p.  155. 

♦^Slrabo.  1.  9- p.  651. 

♦*  Ibid. 

^^  Pausauias.  1.  5.  p.  376. 

♦•Ibid.  1.  10.  p.  806. 

♦•Ibid.  1.  l.p.  87. 

^  At  Patrae,  f4ir«/Aa  Aiytvrtv  r«  ^%>m.  (^aosan.  L  7*  P*  ^78^ 
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these  may  be  added  the  tombs  of  Zeus  in  Mount 
Sipylus,  Mount  lasius,  and  Ida:  the  tombs  of 
Osiris  in  various  parts  :  and  those  of  Isis,  which 
have  been  enumerated  before.  Near  the  £aceum 
at  Epidaurus  was  a  hill,  reputed  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  the  hero  *'  Phocus.  This  ^aceum  was 
an  inclosure  planted  with  olive  tr^es  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  and  at  a  small  degree  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  an  altar  sacred  to  iEacus,  To 
divulge  the  traditions  relative  to  this  altar  would, 
it  seems,  be  an  high  profanation.  The  author, 
therefore,  keeps  them  a  secret.  Just  before  this 
«acred  septum  was  the  supposed  tomb  of  Phocus, 
consisting  of  a  mound  of  raised  earth,  fenced 
roiind  with  a  border  of  stone  work  :  and  a  large 
rough  stone  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  all.  Such 
were  the  rude  monuments  of  Greece,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  so  many  receptacles  of  the  dead  : 
but  were  high  altars,  with  their  sacred  rtfAnr,, 
which  had  been  erected  for  divine  worship  in  the 
most  early  times.  The  Helladians,  and  the  Per- 
sians, were  of  the  same  ^^  family :  hence  we  find 


^' PiAUMniaa.  1. 2.  p.  179* 
^*  Herodotus.  1.  7.  c.  130.  and  1.  6.  c.  54. 
Plalo  in  Alcibiad.  1«>.  vol.  2.  p.  120. 

Upon  Mount  Maenaluswassaid  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Areas, 
uho  was  the  father  of  the  Arcadians. 


ipapy  siojij^r  rites  ^iibsistiijg  aji)OBg/lh«  jtwQ  Wt 
tiQiu.  The  latter  adhered  to  tbe  jmfej  Z^bai^fi^ 
irhich  they  maintained  a  long  time*  T^y  f  r^^tec) 
^he  same  saored  Tupk^>  ^  (he  Grecians :  apd  w< 
n[)ay  be  assured  of  the  prj[^f)^I  purpose,  for  whioll 
these  hills  were  raised,  from  the  use  to  which  they 
pi)t  them.  They  were  ^edicat^d  to  (he  grea^ 
fountain  of  light,  called,  by  the  Persians,  ^naits 
and  were  set  apart  as  Puratheia^  fpr  the  celebrar 
tion  of  the  rites  of  fire.  This  p^ple,  after  they 
had  defeated  the  Saop  in  Cappadociaj  raised  ai| 
immense  Comah  in  memon^  of  their  victory. 
^^Strabp,  who  describes  it  very  9)inul;e}y)  tells  us» 
that  they  chose  a  spQ.t  m  an  opgn  plain ;  where 
they,  reared  a  Petra,  or  high  place,  by  heaping  up 
a  vast  mound  of  earth.  This  they  fashiooed  to  a 
conical  figure  ;  and  tjipp  surrpupdi^d  it  Mrith  a  wall 
of  stone.  In  this  manner  they  founded  ja  kind  of 
temple  in  honour  of  Anai't,  OmanuSi^nd  Anauf 
drateS;  t^e  Deities  of  their  country.  I  h^ve  men- 
Oraculuin  apu<)  Pausan.  1.  8.  p.  6l6. 

But  what  this  supposed  tomb  really  wsls^  may  be  known  from 
the  same  author :  To  ^g  x^^^^'  mro^  uSa  0  rc^of  fr*  tv  Afxa^c, 
xce^ov^ir  'HAht  Btffcov(.     Ibid. 

Tafoif  19  TVfdSoqf  1}  ch/aciov.    Flesycb. 

"  Strmbo.   ].    1 1.   p.  779.      Ef   ^i   r^   wAi>   HETPAN   TINA 
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llpl^d  tjiat  tbe  Egyptians  h^d  liill^  of  this  nature : 
And  from  them  the  custom  was  transmitted  to 
Qr^ce.  Typhon,  or  more  properly  Tuphon, 
Tvfiw,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  giant,  was 
9  compound  of  Tuph-On,  as  I  have  before  men- 
^Qned  ;  and  signified  a  sacred  ^^  mount  of  the 
Mm.  Those  cities  in  Egypt,  which  had  a  high 
pUce  of  this  sort,  and  rites  in  consequence  of  it, 
were  styled  Typhonian.  Upon  such  as  these  they 
sacrificed  red  haired  men,  or  men  with  hair  of  a 
light  colour ;  in  other  words  strangers.  For  both 
^e  sons  of  Chus,  and  the  Mizraim  were  particu- 
larly dark  and  woolly  :  so  that  there  could  be  no 
surer  mark  than  the  hair  Co  distinguish  between  a 
native  and  a  foreigner.  These  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  the  city  "  Idithia,  ^*  Abaris,  ^^  Heliopolis, 
4nd  Taphosiris ;  which  in  consequence  of  these 
offerings  were  denominated  Typhonian  cities. 
Many  writers  say,  that  these  rites  were  performed 


^Typhon  was  originally  called  Tnytmj  and  by  Hyginus  Term 
Filius.  Fab.  152.  p.  263.   Diodorus.  1.  1.  p.  79,  he  is  styled  Tm 
mo(  i|«u0Ye(.  Antoninus  Liberal,  c.  25. 
"  Plutarch.  Isis  et  Osiris,  p.  380. 
Josephus  contra  Apion.  1. 1.  p.  460. 
Porphyry  de  Abstinen.  1.  2.  p.  223. 
There  was  Iltrfet  Tvfaoua  in  Caucasus.  Etymolog.  Magnum. 

Kinnt^^n  n  wii/4«»^i,  Tvfctoun  on  IIit^.   ApolloD.  1.  2.  v.  1914. 
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to  Typhon  at  the  *•  tomb  of  OsiiiB.  Hence  he  vrun 
in  later  times  supposed  to  have  been  a  person,  one 
of  immense  size:  and  he  was  also  esteemed  a 
^  God.  But  this  arose  from  the  common  mistake, 
by  which  places  were  substituted  for  the  Deities 
there  worshipped.  Typhon  was  tl>e  Tupha,  or 
altar,  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  God :.  and  the 
offerings  were  made  to  the  Sun,  styled  On ;  the 
same  as  Osiris,  and  Busiris.  As  there  were  Typho- 
nian  mounts  in  many  parts,  he  was  m  consequence 
of  it  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  different 
places:  near  mount  Caucasus  in  Colchis;  near 
the  river  Orontes  in  Syria;  and  under  lake 
Serbonis.  Typhon,  or  rather  Typhonian  worship, 
was  not  unknown  in  the  region  of  ^Troas^  near 
which  were  the  Scopuli  Typhohis.  Plutarch 
mentions  that  in  the  Phrygian  Theology  Typhon 
was  esteemed  the  grandson  of  Isaac  or  Isaeac : 
and  says  that  he  was  so  spoken  of  fv  rot^  ^fvym^ 
*'  y^ftjM/tAacriv.  But  all  terms  of  relation  are  to  be 
disregarded.  Tlie  purport  of  the  history  was  this. 
The  altar  was  termed  Tuphon  Isiac,  sive  Bvjmo^ 
lo-iAxoc,  from  tlie  sacra  Isiaca,   which  were  per- 


'•  DIodorus Sicul.  I.  I.  p.  79* 

'*  Ha^y^^tio-i  Ovo-ftaK  xai  v^avtya^  (roir  Tvfuta)^  Plutarch.  Isis  et 
Osirif.  p.  36*2. 

*®  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  5.  p.  338. 

*'  Plutarch,  bis  et  Osiris,  p.  36*2.  Icr«»aBW  rii  'Hp«xX<v«  I  Tvfiw, 


farmed  upon  it.  T^e  pzrp^  I&^fu^  or  f^^ip^LC  ^^ 
sion^efiipes  renciered  ^^pup,  and  suppos^fi  to  haxp 
%een  n,  spn  of  the  rjver  Orjtnicus. 


•     A. 


4^9dCpq  uml}ro6^  furt^Vfi  pfpcrisse  4Mb  Id^ 
•  Eertur  Alexirhp^  Qrwiicp  ij^ta  bicprfl^  i 

Th^  Itfftient  Arc4dia9s  were  3ai4  tp  hay^  jl^e^p  |)^ 
offspring  of  **  TyphoTi,  and  Ijy  spjnp  tjip  ^))jU^c^ 
of  Atlas;  by  which  wa^  ffieapt,  th^  fiigY  w/^$ 
people  of  the  Typhonian,  and  Atlantian  religion. 
What  they  called  hi^tQtnbf  were  certainly  mounds 

of  earth,  raised  y^fy  bighi  liHl?  !^9^  ^Y^i^l'  ^^^^ 
been  mentioned  before:  only  with  this  difference, 

^t  »omP  of  thef^  had  iofty  t»^v^)rs  a4ftrn^  Vit>l 
pmn9jcle9,  a^d  ti^i^Uf plants.   Tbry  ha4  alft9  cajK^ 

upon  them  various  symbp1f§;[  ^i)4  Pf^f^pW^J^ 
serpentine  hieroglyphics,  in  memorial  of  the  God 
to  whom  they  w^re  MPWd?  'In  their  upper  story 
was  a  p*yi3ft»#l  fu^  whicb  wi?  fifeiPly  «fl?P  !P  ^^^ 
night.  I  ))»ViP  niefttlAWci,  tb«^  (i^e  pp^  ffFmed 
their  notions  about  Otus  and   Ephialtes   from 

tAWfiffii  mA  4hf  ¥lW  <rfP0P»V?tU|?f?B4P«lrWME 
VAf  tsJtfn  frow  jb]^  f eJflri^  ^i%p  ^^i  jSiptJy^ 


**  Ovid.  Mctamorpb.  1. 1 1.  v.  76^. 

Schol.  Apoilon.  1.4.  v.  264.  ...♦;:.♦ 

VOL.  IJ.  O 
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ThU  gigantic  sfature  of  Typhon  wais  borrowed 
ft6m  a  like  object :  and  his  Character  was  formed 
fiom  the  hieroglyphical  representations  in  the 
temples  styled  Typhonian.  This  may  be  inferred 
froni  thd  allegorical  description  of  Typhoeus,  given 
by  Hesiod.  Typhon  and  I'ypho&uS)  werer  the 
same  personage :  and  the  poet  represents  him  of  a 
iltllt^fbrm/  being  partly  a  mati,  and  partly  a 
lAhbiMtityus  dragon,  whose  heid. consisted' Ol^  an' 

• 

Mstfmblage  of  smaller  serpents.  -*.... 

■  ■    ■  '  ■». • 

« 

A*  there  was  a  perpetual  fire  kept  cip  in  the  upper 
i^tory,  he  desbribes  it  as  shii^g  through  the 
ajpertures  in  the  building.        <      •    • 

•  « 


•w    * 


dut^the  noblest  description  of  Typhon  is  given  in 
some  very  fine  poetry  by  Nonnus.     He  has  taken 


«#i 


•*  He»iod.  Theogon.  v.  S24. 

•*Ibid.  v.%26.  Typhis,  Typhon,  Typhoon,  Typhoeus,  art  all 
of  the  Mune  purport. 
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his  ideas  from  some  antient  tower  situated  near 
the  sea  upon  the  summit  of  an  high  mountain.  It 
was  probably  the  Typhonian  temple  of  Zeus  upon 
mount  Casius,  near  the  famed  Serbonian  lake. 
He  mentions  sad  noises  heard  within,  and  de- 
scribes the  roaring  of  the  surge  below :  and  says 
that  all  the  monsters  of  the  sea  stabled  in  the 
cavities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  was 
washed  by  the  ocean. 

^  Ev  ly^Jivoim  ft  iroyria 
*lr»iAtvu  Tvftivoq  tfTta  C^uo£irroc  fvauXic 

IIoKno;  fiAuofVTi  Xim  fxaAuTTfro  xoATcp.  xtA. 

We  may  perceive,  that  this  is  a  mixed  description, 
wherein,  under  the  character  of  a  gigantic  per- 
sonage, a  towering  edifice  is  alluded  to ;  which 
was  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 


•0  VT 


Kouni  Dionys.  L  1.  p.  24. 


o  2 


I 


OB,   OUB,   PYTHO, 


SIVE  DE 


OPHIOLATRIA. 


juf^a  xaf  /Av^ngiov  ccvoty^xftroti,     Justin.  Martyr* 
Apolog.  1.  1.  p.  60. 


xT  iriay  seem  extraordinary,  that  the  worship  of 
the  serpent  should  have  ever  been  introduced  into 
the  world:  and  it  must  appear  still  more  fe« 
niarfcable,  that  it  should  ahnost  universally  have 
prevailed.  As  mankind  art  said  to  have  been 
hiitiea  through  the  ihHuenCe  of  this  being,  wd 
could  tittle  expect  that  it  would,  of  all  other  ob- 
jectSy  have  been  adopted,  as  the  aiost  sacred  aad 
salutary  symbol ;  and  rendered  the  chief  object 
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of '  adoration.  Yet  so  wc  find  it  to  have  been. 
•  In  most  of  the  antient  rites  there  is  some  allusion 
to  the  *  serpent  I  have  taken  notice,  that  in  the 
Orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  persons  who  partook  of 
the  ceremony.  u$ed  to  cairry  serpents  in  their 
bands,  and  with  horrid  screams  called  upon  Eva, 
Eva.  They  were  often  crowned  with  '  serpents, 
and  still  made  the  same  frantic  exclamation.  One 
part  of  the  mysterious  rites  of  Jupiter  Sabazius 
was  to  let  a  snake  slip  down  the  bosom  of  the 
person  to  be  initiated,  which  was  taken  out  be- 
low*. These  ceremonies,  and  this  symbolic  wor- 
ship, began  among  the  Magi,  who  were  the  sons 
of  Chus :  and  by  them  they  were  propagated  in 
various  parts.     Epiphanius  thinks,  that  the  invo- 


'  O^ui — T»/x*3-9jt»  trxv^ui'  Philarchus  apud  £lian:  dc  Ani- 
xnal.  1.  17.  c.  5. 

*  Sec  Justin  Martyr  above. 

Zd/aiiov  OpyiA/v  Bax;^iXAi»  Of  K  (r(  TcTcAc0'/x(yo^.  Clemens  Alexand. 
Cohort,  p.  11.  Sec  Augustinus  do  Civitatc  Dei.  1.3.  c.  12.  and 
1.18.  c.  15. 

^  AnfifAfAi»oi  TOK  of taiir.  Clcmens  above. 

^  In  mysteriis,  qui  bus  Sabadiis  nomen  est,  aureus  coluber  in 
sinum  diroitticur  contecratis,  et  exiraitur  rursus  ab  inferioribus 
partibus.  Arnobius.    1.  5.   p.  171*  See  also  Clemens,  Cohort* 

p.  14.      A^axwir  iit^ofAUOi  TH  xtXw.  X*  X. 

Sebazium  colentcs  Jorem  anguem,  ciim  inltiantur,  per  linum 
dueiint.  Julius  Flrmictis.  p.  23.  £ftC«{t«f,  twvwjAw  AiowtfVt. 
He^ycb.    . 
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cation,  Eva,  Eva,  related  to  the  great  '  mothec 
of  mankind,  who  was  deceived  by  the  serpent: 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion.    He  supposes,  that  by  this  term  was  meap^ 

•  Eveuf  cxfiirfi>,  tJ**  »iir  if  irX«vti    iragnytoXoiAn^t.       But  I 

should  think,  that  Eva  was  the  same  as  Epb, 
Epha,  Opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  Qfic^ 
Ophis,  and  by  it  denoted  a  serpent.  Clemen3 
acknowledges,  that  the  term  Eva  properly  aspi; 
rated  had  such  a  signification.  ^  To  ovofM  to  Evi* 
iwtvyofAiwov  i^jEADVfucTai  Ofic.  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  •  Alexander,  was  very  fond  of  these  Orgies, 
in  which  the  serpent  was  introduced.  Plutarc^ 
mentions,  that  rites  of  this  sort  were  practised 
by  the  Edonian  women  near  mount  Hasmus  in 
Thrace ;  and  carried  on  to  a  degree  of  madne88» 
Olympias  copied  them  closely  in  all  their  frantic 
manoeuvres.  She  used  to  be  followed  with  many 
attendants,  who  had  each  a  thyrsus  with  '  ser- 


^  Ttfc  O^iK  ayiri/A/xiiroi,  tva^otrtq  to  Ova,  Ova,  cxiimy  niv  "Eva* 
•ri,  Ti9»  h»  m  Offwc  avaryiBuffupf  twmaXtifAtfoi,  EpiphaniOS* 
torn.  2.  1.  3.  p.  1092. 

^Cohortatio.  p.  11. 

^  Ibid. 

*  Plutarch.  Alexander,  p.  665, 

*  OfiK  fOTAXirf  ;^tft^Oii(  if tiAxfro  tok  Oi«^ok  (^  OXt;/AVt«(),  oi 
irtX^cxK    IX   Ttf  xiTTif  xat    rut    yLvr^nvt  X»xy«v   ff'a^ya^o^yoi,   %ai 

«»^.  Plutarch,  ibid. 


^tfit§  ivmtM  fotind  it.  THfey  had  aka  Suakes  in 
iHW  hetir,  afad  in  tHfer  cliaplfrtt;  ^'htch  they  wore ; 
sd  that  they  liiAde  a  liib^t  learfiil  appearance, 
Hicir  feftfes  i^ete  viry  shocking :  aitd  the  whott 
irA  Attended  with  a  cotitinrial  repetition  of  the 
iWirAs,  '^Evo*,  Sdboe,  Hues  Afies,-  Attis  Hnes, 
wKcih  Were  titles  df  the  God  Dicynusu*.  Hfc  i«ras 
^iHiirly  named  'Ttif;  atid  liis  priests  ^ere  tli^ 
lipd^rf,  4rtd  Hyatitefc     He  ^as  like^iie  styled 

itt  Eg:^t  was  ti  iserpent  ftained  iTiefnfiutWs, 
i^t^  wis  lookfed  nporir  as  very  sacred ;  aiid  tlfi 
tiiHvfcj  kre  ii\d  to  have  made  trie  of  it  aid  d  rttyil 
tHfltl,  iWth  which  thty  ornamented  the  ititiues 
tif  *^  lih.  We  learn  frOm  Dtedorns  SrcUliKf,  that 
tBe  feints  of  Egypt  wore  liigh  bonnets,  which 
tfiWiiiated  in  a  round  ball :  and  the  whblfe  >fras 
ftrifrtfuntied  with  figures  of  '^  asps.  The  priests 
!Sewi*t  upo^  their  bonnets  hdd  the  representa- 
tien  of  serpents.     Tiie  antients  had  a  notio©,-  Aat 


10 


tli^ir<f«y».  p.  51 6. 
"  Hesych. 

£liAt2.  Hist  Aiiimat.  1.  id.  c.  31. 

'X**^  KOM  «ri^U0irii^a^t»oK  tf Id's  «(  xaXtfo-iv  «7ir«l»i.  l*  3.  p.  if 5m 
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wheA  Saturn  devoored  his  own  childrei),  liiswift 
Ops  deceived  htm  by  substituting  a  large  stone  im 
lihi  df  one  of  his  sons^  which  stone  was  calUul 
Abadin  But  Ops,  and  Opis,  represented  here  bl 
a  feminine^  wasr  the  serpent  Deity,  and  AbadiiT  is 
the  saiiie  personage  under  a  different  denominA"^ 
iios.  ^Abadir  Deus  est;  et  hoc  nomine  lapis 
ille^  qUem  Satumus  dicitur  devorisse  pro  Jovcj 
quern  Gta^i  Qetiraxop  vocatit. — Abdir  quoque  et 
Abadtr  CairuXe?.  Abadir  seems  to  be  a  varift^ 
tion  of  Ob-Adur,  and  signifies  the  serpent  God 
Orlis.  Ode  of  thei^e  stones,  which  Saturn  was 
supposed  to  hd!ve  swallowed  instead  of  a  child^ 
Stood^  According  to  '^  Pausanias,  at  Delphi.  It 
was  esteemed  very  sacred,  and  used  to  have  libe* 
ttons  of  wine  poured  upon  it  daily ;  and  upon 
festivals  was  otherwi^  honoured.  The  purpdrt 
of  the  above  history  I  imagine  to  have  been  this. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  a  custom  to  offer  children 
at  the  altar  of  Saturn :  but  in  process  of  time 
ihey  removed  it,  and  in  its  room  erected  a  rvAoc,  or 
stone  pillar ;  before  which  they  made  their  vows, 
and  offered  sacrifices  of  another  nature.  This 
stone,  which  they  thus  substituted,  was  bailed 
Ab-Atfar,  frorti  the  Deity  represented  by  it.    The 

■   I     ■'?     "t     ,t«,i    ■       I  ',,,m».  '•  ■■■    .',',       .'il.ii..'        '  I       ■'  ,       ■■   I     » 

**  Pmdan.  1. 5.  a&d  1.6, 
'*  Pauban.  1.  10.  p.  849; 
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term  Ab  generally  signifies  a  '^  father :  but,  in 
tkis  instance,  it  certainly  relates  to  a  serpent, 
which  was  indifFerently  styled  Ab,  Aub,  and  *^  Ob. 
ItakeAbadon,  or,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Re- 
velations, Abaddon,  to  have  been  the  name  of 
tke  same  Ophite  God,  with  whose  worship  the 
ivorld  had  been  so  long  infected.  He  is  termed 
by  the  Evangelist  **  AfiaWwv,  rov  AyysXou  m^  A€uw», 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit;  that  is,  the 
prince  of  darkness.  In  another  place  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  '^  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  devil,  and  Satan.  Hence  I  think,  that  the 
learned  Heinsius  is  very  right  in  the  opinion, 
which  he  has  given  upon  this  passage ;  when  he 
makes  Abaddon  the  same  as  the  serpent  Pytho. 
Non  dubitandum  est,  quin  Pythius  Apollo,  hoc 
€st  spurcus  ille  spiritus,  quern  Hebrsi  Ob,  et 
Abaddon,  Hellenistae  ad  verbum  Awoxxvavot^  caeteri 


'^  Bochart  supposes  this  term  to  signify  a  father,  and  the  purport 
cf  the  name  to  be  Pater  magnificus.  He  has  afterwards  a  se- 
condary derivation.  Scd  fallor,  aut  Abdir,  vel  Abadir,  cum  pro 
bjHdesumitor,  corrnptum  ex  Phcenicio  £ben-Dir,  lapis  sphs* 
ricos.  Geog.  Sac.  I.  2.  c.  2.  p.  708. 

'^  See  Radicals,  p.  69-  and  Deuteronomy,  c.  18.  v.  11. 

Revelations,  c.  9.  v.  11. 

''  Revelations,  c.  20*  v.  2.  Abndon  signifies  serpens  Dominus, 
vel  Serpens  Dominus  SoL 
1 
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Af  MAwvo,  dlxerunt,  sub  h^tc  foTtn&»  qui  miseriom 
huniano  generi  invexit,  primocultus".  ■  '  ■■  ■-_ 

It  is  ^d,  that,  in  the  ritual  of  Zorosater,  the 
gfeM  expanse  of  the  lieaveOs,  and  eveiiiiutuie 
itself,  was  described  under  the  symbol  ofaio^ 
pent*'.  TI)e  like  was  mentioned  in  the  Octateoptr 
of  Ostanes:  and  moreover,  that  in  Penis  and, Hi 
other  parts  of  the  east  they  eretted  temples  toli^ 
serpent  tribe,  and  held  festivals  to  their  11(^^1(1^ 
esteeming  them  "  Qf^?  mj  f*»yirau(,  xxi  tt^x.^Tf'*!'^ 
s^ui',  the  supreme  of  all  Gods,  and  the  aupaintmf;' 
ilants  of  the  whole  world.  The  wol-ahip  begSii 
among  the  people  of  Chaldea.  They  built  tbb 
city  Opis  upon  the  "Tigris,  and  were  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  diviuation,  and  to  the  worship  of  the 
Berpent**.  Inventi  sunt  ex  iis  (Chaldeis)  augures^ 
et  magi,  divinatores,  et  sortilegi,  et  inquirentes  Ob, 
et  Ideoni.  From  Chaldea  the  worship  passed  into 
Egypt)  where  the  serpent  Deity  was  called  Can- 
oph,  Can-eph,  and  Cnepfa.  It  had  also  the  name 
of  Ob^  or  Oub,  and  wis  the  sftme  as  the  Basiliious, 
(tr  Royal  Serpent;  the  same  also  as  the  Tber- 


**1>uiMHfiiuius.  Af^i^ptoi-'^P- "• 
"Euwb.  P.E.  !.  1.  p.4I,4S. 
"  EuKb,  ibdcm.  Tmh  «rr«  uu  Or^  nTfi. 
*'  Herod.  I.  S.  c.  189-  >)to  PteM»y. 

**  M.  MBimoDida  in  mote  Nevochim.     Sec  Selden  da  Diii 
;>ris.  Sy&t.  1.  c.  3.  p.  49. 
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mnthis :  and  in  like  manner  was  made  Use  of  by- 
way of  ornament  to  the  statues  of  their  **  Gods. 
The  chief  Deity  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been 
Vulcan,  who  was  also  styled  Opas,  ds  we  learn 
from  *  Cicero.  He  was  the  sarnie  as  Osiris,  the 
Sun;  add  hence  wad  often  called  Ob-El,  sive 
Pytho  Sol :  and  thete  were  pillars  sacred  to  him 
inth  cuHous  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  which 
had  the  same  name.  They  wei^  very  lofty,  and 
narrow  in  comparison  of  their  length;  hence 
among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  froiti  the  Egyp- 
tians, every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a  point 
was  styled  Obelos,  and  01)eliscuS.  Ophel  (Oph- 
£1)  was  a  name  of  the  same  purpdrt :  and  1  hisive 
shewn,  that  many  sacred  mounds,  or  Tapha,  were 
thus  denominated  from  the  serpent  Deity,  to  whom 
they  were  sacred. 

Sanchoniathon  makes  mention  of  an  history, 
which  he  once  wrote  upon  the  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent. Tlie  title  of  this  work,  according  to  Eu- 
sebius  was,  ^^  Etbothion,  or  Ethothia.  Another 
treatise  upon  the  same  subject  was  written   by 


wt^^T^Btac%9.   Horapollo.  1.1.  p.  2. 

OvC«»oy  is  so  corrected  for.Ov^oi,  from  MSS.  by  J.  Corn.  Dc 
Pauw. 

*'  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  3. 

•^  Pnep.  Evan.  1. 1.  p.  41. 


P^jspepydes  Syras,  >f hLch  wa$  probably  a  copy  qf 
t))&  forqoer ;  for  h$  is  $aid  to  have  composed  it, 
**  fotfa  4oivfj^«»  xaCw?  r^a  ^t9(fAo^Sy  Jrom  some  previous 
afiffmnt^  offhe  Pftenicians.  Tbe  title  of  his  book[ 
wa^  th^  Tll^o^y  qf  Ophioo^  styled  Ophioneus^ 
^nd  of  hi^  >^or4iipperSy  call^  Qphioiiid^.  Thotib* 
and  Athqd),  ^ere  certaioly  tittea  of  the  Deity  14 
the  Geutije  world :  and  the  book  of  Sanchoni^*! 
thon  might  very  possibly  have  been  from  henciB 
named  Ethpthion,  or  more  truly  Athothion.  But 
from  the  siibjecti  upon  which  it  was  written^  af 
well  as  frppi  the  treatise  of  Pherecydes^  I  should 
tl^ipk,  that  Atliothion,  or  Ethothion,  was  a  mis* 
take  for  AUi-ophion,  a  title  which  more  imme* 
diately  related  to  that  worship,  of  which  the 
writer  treated.  Jth  was  a  sacred  title,  as  I  have 
shewn :  and  I  imagine,  that  this  dissertation  did 
not  barely  relate  to  the  serpentine  Deity ;  but 
contained  accounts  of  his  votaries,  the  Ophitae, 
the  principal  of  which  wei-e  the  sons  of  Chus. 
The  worship  of  the  Serpent  began  among  them  ; 
and  they  were  from  thence  denominaied  Etho* 
pians,  and  Aithopians,  which  the  Greeks  lendoied 
Aiiioirtq.  It  was  a  name,  which  they  did  not  re- 
ceive from  their  complexion,  as  has  been  com- 
monly surmised  ;  for  the  branch  of  Phut,  and  the 





**  Euscb.  supra. 
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Lubjm,  were  probably  of  <a  deeper  die :  but  they 
were  so  called  from  Ath-Ope,  and  Ath-Opis,  the 
God  which  they  worshipped.  This  may  be 
proved  from  Pliny.  He  says  that  the  country 
Ethiopia  (and  consequently  the  people)  had  the 
name  of  iRthiop  from  a  personage  who  was  a 
Deity— ab  "^  jEthiope  Vulcani  filio.  The  ^thi- 
opes  brought  these  rites  into  Greece :  and  called 
riic  island,  where  they  first  established  them, 
^  Ellopia,  Solis  Serpentis  insula,  ft  was  the  same 
as  Eiibcra,  a  name  of  the  like  purport ;  in  which 
island  was  a  region  named  iBthiopium.  Euboea 
is  properly  Oub-Aia;  and  signifies  the  Serpent* 
Island.  The  same  worship  prevailed  among  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of 
the  sacred  women,  who  used  to  come  annually  to 
Delos.  They  were  priestesses  of  the  Tauric  God- 
dess, and  were  denominated  from  her  titles. 

Hercules  was  esteemed  the  chief  God,  the  same  as 
Chronus;    and  was  said  to  have  produced  the 


*»  L.  6.  p.  345.     , 

^^  Strabo.  I.  IQ.  p.  6SS,  It  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  name 
from  Ellops,  tlie  Son  of  Ion,  who  was  the  brother  of  Cothus. 

'H>llimachus.  H.  in  Delon.  v.  39C.  Evf^^f,  £va*On,  Serpens 
Sol. 
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Mundane  egg.  He  was  represented  in  the  Orphic 
Theology  undielr  the  mixed  symbol  of  a  **  lionand 
a  serpent:  and  sometimes  of  a  "  senpent  only^' 
I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  Cuthites  under 
the  title  of  Heliadie  settled  at  Rhodes:  and,  as 
they  were  Hivites  or  Ophites,  that  the  island  in 
consequence  of  it  was  of  old  named  Ophiusa. 
There  was  likewise  a  tradition,  that  it  had  once 
swarmed  with  ^serpents.  The.  like  notion  pre-' 
vailed  almost  in  every  place,  where  they  settled. 
They  came  under  the  more  general  titles  of 
Leleges  and  Pelasgi:  but  more  particularly  of 
Elopians,  Europians,  Oropians,  Asopians,  Ino* 
pians,  Ophionians,  and  iBthiopes,  as  appears  from 
the  names,  which  they  bequeathed ;  and  in  most 
places,  where  they  resided,  thete  were  handed 
down  traditions,  which  alluded  to  their  original 
title  of  Ophites.  In  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  Hel* 
kspont,  whither  they  sent  out  colonies  very  early, 
was  a  people  styled  Ofioymi;,  or  the  serpent-breed ; 
who  were  said  to  retam  an  affinity  and  corres* 
pondence  with  '^  serpents.     And  a  notion  pre* 


i» 


^  Athcnagoras.  Lcgatio.  p.  99^.  HfaMi  Z^»o<. 
^^  Athenag.  p.  295.  ^Hftui^m  9t9^ — i^mnnv  Ixutrv^. 
^  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  Rhodus  from  Rhod,  a  Syriac 
word  for  a  serpent.  BoCbart.  O.  S.  p.  36$. 

^'ErravAa  fo/OMm  rat  Ofi^ytnt^  ^yfifMu  ^fwm  tx^iv  ir^of  rwi 
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YAiled^  tbajt  ^poie  IwPi  who  bad  pou^ucted  them, 
!«afl  ohapge/d  ftqip  $^  sjerpe^t  to  ^  piw*  In  Colchis 
vaa  a  rivei^  QphU;  and  there  wast-^uother  of  the 
same  name  in  Arcadia,.  It  wa$  so  named  from  a 
body  of  people,  who  settled  upon  ita  banks,  and 
were  8aid  to  have  been  conducted  by  a  serpent: 
.**.T»i  iyi(Aov»  yivif  Oflc*  i^xxovra.  These  reptiles  are 
flddom  found  in  glands,  yet  Tenos,  one  of  the 
Gyclades,  was  supposed  to  l^ave  once  swarmed 

vith  them.    '^  Ef  tv  T^ii^Wy  fi^^a  ru>¥  Kux^«lwy  irnroj  oftif 

9t«i  oxo^Tioi  ifi>Qh  cyivojrro.  Thucydides  mentions  a 
i^ople  of  iEtipIia  called  ^^  Ophionians : .  and  the 
tftroplc  of  Apollo  at.Patara  in  Lycja  seems  to  have 
ladLits  first  institat^on  from  a  priestess  of  the  3aaie 
9  name.  The  {slaadof  pyprus  was  styled  Ophiusa, 
And  Ophbdes,  firom  tlie  aerf  e{its,  ndth  which  it 
was  supposed  to.  have  f"  abounded.  Of  what  spe^ 
eie&they  wefo  is  no.whem  mentioned;  excepting' 
Qiily  that  about  Paphos  there  was  said  to  havfi  been 


Pariiim.  Pliny.  1.7.  p.  371. 

^^  Pausan.  1.  8.  £.614-. 

^^  Aristoph.  Plutus.  Schol.  v.  718» 

^»  L.  3.  c.  06.    S.Uajii^.  I.  ip,  p.  6^2. 

^^  Steph.  Byzant.  fl^ctje^f. 

^"^Ev  y  fv    tfaf  Akfti  fffi^p  ^lfti^i»  ;il^7$f^  PfLft^fifuU?.     See 
Vossjius  upon  Pump,  N%|^.  1.  K  c.  ^.ff.  ^^1., 

Ovid  Meiamorjth.  I.  |p.  y.  22ft.  Cjrjyi  lap-^  Pphiv^ 
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a  ^  kind  of  serpent  with  two  legs.  By  thiw  is  * 
meant  the  Ophite  race,  who  came  from  Egfft, 
and  from  Syria,  and  got  footing  in  this  ^  island* 
They  settled  ako  in  Crete,  where  they  increased 
greatly  in  numbers ;  so  that  Minos  was  said  by^m 
unseemly  allegory,  ^'  ofttg  H^na-otij  serpentes  minxisse. 
The  island  Seriphus  was  one  vast  rock,  by  the  Ro- 
mans called  ^saxum  seriphium ;  and  made  U8e4)f 
as  a  larger  kind  of  prison  for  banished  per8<H». 
It  is  represented  as  having  once  abounded  with 
serpents ;  and  it  is  styled  by  Virgil  serpentifera^ 
as  the  passage  is  happily  t:orrected  by  Scaliger. 

• 

^  ^ginamque  simul,  serpentiferamque  Seriphoa. 

It  had  this  epithet  not  on  account  of  any  real 
serpents,  but  according  to  the  Greeks  from 
^Medusa's  head,  which  was  brought  hither  by 
Perseus.  By  this  is  meant  the  serpent  Deity, 
whose  worship  was  here  introduced  by  people 


^'  They  were  particularly  to  be  found  at  Paphos.  Apollon. 
Discolus.  Mirabil.  c.  39*  Of  k  vo^ac  ix^»  ^o. 

^  Herodotus.  1.  7-  C.  90.    '0»  h  «»o  A»0»a»»tK,  J(  »vrei  Kuw^oi 

Antonin.  Liberalb.  c.  41.  p.  202.    See  notes,  p.  276, 
^Tacitus.  ADDal.  1.  4.  c.  21. 
^'  In  Cciri. 
♦^StrjOH).  1.  10.  p.  746. 
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MiHdi  Pilresidftft;  Medusas  head  deiloted  divine 
liNsdoih  t  Attfl  iMit  inland  wat  racnsd  to  the  feerpent^ 
iM  fe  bppannit  ftom  ite  name*^.  The  Athchiam 
irete  esteemed  S^entigenee ;  and  they  had  a  tra- 
flltibtiy  that  the  chief  guardian  of  their  Acropolis 
#tt  it  "••  serpftttt.  It  is  reported  of  the  Goddess 
^e¥^  that  she  j^Iaced  a  dragon  for  a  guardian  to 
htt  ^it^  at  ^  Eleusis ;  and  iap{>ointed  another  to 
afttMd  uipon  Ei^clheus.  -Sgeus  of  Athens,  ac- 
Wftdihg  to  Androtion,  was  of  the  **  6erpent  breed  : 
dftd  the  first  king  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
bee*  *'  Af ftx&rv,  a  Dra^n.  Others  make  Cecfops 
the  first  who  reigned.  He  is  said  to  have 
bCttl  ^Ji^iw,  of  a  hMfold  nature;  frvfufuci?  t^w* 
CTM/Aa  awSfog  xai  Jf  axokro?,  being  formed  with  the  body 
\if  a  Hmn  bkHded  isoith  1;hAt  <f  tf  sefp0%t.  Dvo- 
^dtfrtis  says,  that  this  was  a  circumstance  deemed 
hy  the  Atbeniafis  inexplicable:  yet  he  labours  to 
ei!Kf>Tatn  it,  by  representing  Ctcrops,  as  half  a  man, 
and  half  a  "  brute ;  because  he  had  been  of  two 


♦7 


What  the  Greeks  rendered  Xe^»^«V  was  properly  Sar-Iph ; 
ami  Sar-Iphis,  the  same  as  Ophis:  which  signified  Petra  Scr- 
pentis,  sive  Pythonis. 

^  lierodotus.  1.  8.  c.  41. 

♦•  Strabo.  1. 9.  p.  603. 

^  Lycophron  Scholia,  v.  495-  •"^o  T«y  0 Jorrwi'  m  i^wu^rr^. 

**  Meursius  de  rcg.  Athcn.  1. 1.  c.  6. 

'*Apollodorus.  1.  3.  p.  19 1. 

"  Diodorus.  1.  1.  p.  25.  Cecrops  is  not  by  name  mentioned  in 
this  passage  according  to  the  present  copies :  yclt  ^at  is  said, 
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4iii^rent^iCK>in9)uiiitm    £ust«tthm$  liikevUe  Irifit 
t;Q  ^W^il:  ^i^r^  upoft  Uiie  same  principles,  and 
v/\x^  tb4  iike  st^^cfis^.    Some  hftd  menttooed  fif 
Ciecrops,    tluJt  b^  uq4^>y^ent  a  inetainorphotifi^ 
^^  41x0  off »(  IK  c^y^wcti^  ih^iVf   that  he  was  changei 
from  a  serpent  to  a  man.     By  this  was  sigAified 
acpprdiag  t9  East^thius,  that  Cecrops,  by  conv 
i^g  into  HeUaa,  devested  hioiself  of  all  the  rude- 
9^fis  and  barbarity  of  bis  ^^  country,  and  beeanne 
more  civilised  and  humane.    This  is  too  high  a 
coiBpliment  to  he  pa}^d  to  Greece  in  its  infant 
3tate,  and  detracts  g^reatly  from  the  character  of 
the  Egyptians.     The  learned  Mai^shaih  therefor^ 
animadverts  wida  gpeat  justice.    ^^  Est  verieiiniltus 
ilhim  ex  iEgypto  mores  magis  civiles  in  Grfociam 
induxisse.     //  is  more  probable^  that'  he  introduced 
into  Greece^  the  urbanity  of  his  own  country ,  than 
that  he  was  beholden  to  Greece  for  any  thing  from 
thence.    In  respect  to  the  mixed  character  of  this 
personage,  we  ni)y,  I.  think,  easily  account  for  it. 
Cecrops  was  certainly  a  title  of  the  Deity,  who 
was  worshipped  under  this  ^^  emblem.   Something 


certainly  relates  to  him,  as  appears  by  the  context,  and  it  is  so  un- 
derstood by  the  learned  Marshaiii.    Sec  Chron.  Canon,  p.  108. 

**  Eustat.  on  Dionys.  p.  5().  Edit.  Steph. 

''  T49-Qufi^^f  Aiyvima^fAot  a^iic.  xrX.  ibid. 

See  also  Tzetzcs  upon  Lycophron.  v.  111. 

*' Chron.  Canon,  p.  I09. 

« 

*'  It  may  not  perhaps  l>e  easy  to  df>cypher  tlie'  imnM'bf  Cecrop? : 
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of  the  like  nature  was  mentioned  of  Triptolemus, 
ind  ^  Ericthonius :  and  the  like  has  been  said 
^ove  of  Hercules.  The  natives  of  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  like  the  Athenians  above,  esteemed  them- 
selves  of  the  serpent  race.  The  Lacedaemonians 
likewise  referred  themselves  to  the  same  oHginaL 
Their  city  is  said  of  old  to  have  swarmed  with 
^  serpents.  .  The  same  is  said  of  the  city  Amycte 
in  Italy,  which  was  of  Spartan  original.  They 
came  hither  in  such  abundance,  that  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  ^  inhabitants.  Argos  was  infested 
in  the  same  manner,  till  Apis  came  from  Egypt, 
and  settled  in  that  city.  He  was  a  prc^het,  the 
reputed  son  of  Apollo,  and  a  person  of  great  skill 
aod  sagacity.  To  him  they  attributed-  the  bless- 
ing of  having  their  country  freed  from  this 
icvil. 

Iar^o|CM»^Tif,   vftK  AiroXAM»e(y  X^Mr» 


but  thus  much  is  apparent,  that  it  is  eompounded  of  Ops,  and 
Opis,  and  related  to  his  symbolical  character. 

"  A^atxo»r«(  ho  m^i  row  £^tJt8oriov.  Autigonus  Carystiut.  c«  I^. 

'*  Aristot.dc  Mirabilibus.  vol.  2.  p.  717. 

^**  Ptiny.  13.  p.  153.  1.  8.  p.  455. 

*'  Achyii  Supplkres.  p.  51 6. 
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Thus  the  Argives  gave  the  credit  to  fkis  imagii^ 
nary  personage  of  clearing  their  latid  of  'this 
grievance :  but  the  brood  came  from  the  iery 
quarter  from  whence  Apb  was  supposed  to  bam 
arrived*.  They  were  certainly  Hivites  "from  Egypt: 
and,  the  same  story  is  told  of  that  country.  It 
is  represented  as  having  been  of  old  over- run  wttll 
serpents;  and  almost  depopulated  through  dieir 
numbers.  Diodorus  Siculus  seems  to  understated 
this  ^  ^erally :  but  a  region,  which  was  annuattjr 
overflowed,  and  diat  too  for  s6  long  a  season, 
could  not  well  be  liable  to  such  a  calamity.  TfaejT 
were  serpents  of  another  nature,  with  which  it 
was  thus  infested : :  and  the  history  relates  to  the 
Cuthites,  the  original  Ophitse,  who  for  a  lonf 
time  possessed  that  country.  They  passed  from 
Egypt  toSyria^  and  to  the  Euphrates:  and  metii- 
tion  is  made  of  a  particular  breed  of  serpents 
upon  that  river,  which  were  harmless  to  the  n)tt^ 
tives,  bpt  fatal  to  every  body  else.  *'  This,  I 
think,  cannot  be  understood  literally.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  may  be  great ;  but  not  suffix 
cient  to  make  these  distinctions.     These  serpeiitt 


**  L.  3.  p.  1S4. 

*' Apollonius  Discolus.  c.  12.   and  Aristot.  dp  Mirsbiliban^ 

■1 


vol.  2.  p.  737, 
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were  of  the  saitae  natute  as  the  ^  btitis.  6f  Did- 
ihedei^  and  the  dbgs  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan : 
mmi  tiibse  histories  relate  t^  Ophite  priestSy  who 
used  to  spare  their  own'  people,  and  sadrifice 
straqgers^  a  cuMom  Which  prevailed  ati  onethnft 
ill  most  parts  df  the.^imrldi  Iliave  men- 
ibved  that  l^eCutthite  priests  uta«  very  leaned: 
'riBil^  as  they  wert  Ophites,  rwfaolsvei:  bad  ifae  fad*- 
hrentagi:  of  their  .infortoatiba)  '.Mas  4aid  to  'hnve 
^n  iostrocted  by  serpents.^.  .Ukuxx^tiktm  wifi  i 
Ikri^ditioQ,  fJoMi  Melanafi|)tt8>l\';tsiteddered>pMi{lhaVi6 

Ib^tt   a  '  conlmunidation   iH!th    these  ^  mniriiah; 

• 

^iMthiiig:  samilar  is.  jaid.df jT^asias. 
jLltAs'  the:.kiiDrsh]p  6f  diel  «fl»-peht^s0ia  ^  df  iAd  at 
jpcetaknly :  many  plah:eS|  ^^a^  nsnelt  as  ^opte  l>M^ 
ilfaeilc^  iieof iv^ed.  their  iiimfes4  Thcise  i^fao settled 
in  Cimpania  were  calkd  Opki;  Mfhich  66^6 
cWould  hare  changed  to  Ophioi ;  baoaiuse  the^ 
^risre  denominated  from  6erp<ints.  ^^Ot'ft  {^tr^r) 
(riOfixoi  aTTo  twu  cficj;^^  .Bttt  t^y  ^a^  in  Reality, 
Jboth^nabfnes  ^  the  same  purpo^rt^  ^atid  dl^note  th^ 
Hiili^n:  of  the  pec^le.  ^Ve  me  A  xrith  p}ft^e^  called 
"Opicf,     Ophi%    Ophit^sa,    Opldotiia) '  OphSoesfifa, 


**  Aves  Diomedis— judicant  inter  suos  et  advcnas,  &c.  Isi- 
donisOrig.  1.  12,  c.  7.  Pliny.  1.  10.  c.  44. 

J'  ApolLedorus.  1.  1.  p,  37-  , 

^  Stephanus  Byzant.   Otixoi. 


Qphiqdes,  ^n4  Opliiusar  This  Iwt  was  ^  aatjjeffji 
pame,  by  which,  according  to  St^pb^^uf,  t)^ 
hl^ds  Rhodesi  Cythnus,  BesbicuSj  Tenps^  ^i^ 
the  \fh6le  cpntisent  of  Africa,  were  di9ting^^k^ 
Thfr?  were  a^l^. cfti^  so  called.  Add  tp  tlv^ 
pl^oqs  deaQiBifcUffteji  Qbotb,  Qbpua,  f^ud  ri^vf r^^ 
Oooba,  froip  Qb,  which  wa^  of  the  samf  p|iim>^ 
Cieinfn9  Al^^^^drinup  says,  that  the  ^np  ^vf 
signified  a  serpent,  if  pronounced  with  a  prppe^ 
^  aspirate.  We  find  that  there  were  places  of 
this  mv^f  Thiers  mT^  ?i  city  ^v^,  iu  **  Acadia : 
and  gnptb^r  iu  ^  M^cedpni^*  Tber^  was  f  Iso  a 
mountain  Eva,    or  Evan,    taken  notice    of  by 

'**P»i#VUWi  b^t^eijft  which  »fld  Jtbpp[i^hy|l|e 
4ty  Mfipsew?,  If e  nj^ntipps  ^l^p  m  E vj^  \j\  ^*  Af r 
gpUs,  findi  ^e^tos  pf  it  ^s  a  Urge  tpwn.  Aiiot^wsr 
i»nie  for  a  flerpept,  ^f  wbiph  X  b^vp  as  ycjt  %^3fJ^ 
«P  ft^ticft  Vfts  P^twi,  pr  PiUn.  M^y  pla^W  » 
4ilfer«|^  pafts  wwe  .denomjii»te4  from  jth^s  ^rSI- 
AWP«^  orfxeis   was  f^  pity  ia  '*  J^onja;   ^n^ 

■f 'yy  '"ir*     "    '     i    'm*  '  rr    m     i  . .  '  'J»"I'      ■■■!■■»  -t*       ,f  f^t^  ^      i  ,,       i    ■  ■ 

Th6  same  is  said  by  Epiphanlus.  *£&(«  roy  o^»y  irai^K  "EC^aitft 
*'*f^«f**  Epiphanius  a^lyers.  Haeres,  1.  3.  torn.  2.  p.  1092. 
•^  Steph.  Byzant. 
'•  Ptolemy,  p.  93.  Et/»«. 
'^  P/iusai>ias.  ).  ^.  p.  356. 
^'  L.  2.  p.  202. 
'-  Pausan.  1.  3.  p.  249. 
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another  in  ^'  Mysia,  which  Stephanus  styles  a 
city  of  £olia.  They  were  undoubtedly  so  named 
irom  die  worship  of  the  serpent,  Pitan  :  and  had 
:b^  IhAGontia,  wheie  were  figures  and  de- 
itlative  to  the  reli^ii'WhMh  pitvaikd. 
n&ntions. the  latter cii^,  udkfllkJbme^lu- 
llMii^'tQJts'-Aitient  history,  whdoL  he  describes 
Jnid^tei  flying  through  the  air  from  Attica  to 
Colchis. 

*  ■.  •  • 

^^  .£oliam  Pitanem  Isev^  de  parte  relinquit, 
Factaque  de  saxo  longi  simulacra  Draconis. 

fbe  city  vnlSf  situated  upon  the  river  Eva  or  Evan, 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  ^^  Evenus.  It  is  re- 
iharkable,  that  the  Opici,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  denominated  from  serpents,  had  also  tlie 
name  of  Pitanats :  at  least  one  part  of  that  fa- 
mily were  so  called.  '^  Ti^«9  ii  x«<  IIfT«t«T«c 
^iyiv^i.  PitanatJB  is  a  term  of  the  same  purport 
as  Opici,  and  relates  to  the  votaries  of  Pitan,  the 
serpent  Deity,  which  was  adored  by  that  people. 


^'  There  was  a  city  of  this  name  in  Macedonia,  and'  in  Troas. 
Also  a  river. 

'♦  Ovid  Metamorph.  1.  7.  v.  357. 

^'  Strabo.  1.  13.  p.  913.    It  is  compounded  of  Evs-Ain>  the 
fountain,  or  river  of  Eva,  the  serpent. 
^*  Strabo.  1.  5.  p.  383. 


I  .l^/A^'/n-  ^//,a^?iy^,f 


s^^ 
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Menelaua  was  of  old  styled  ^  Pitanates,  as  we 
learn  from  Hesychius :  and  the  reason  of  it  may 
be  known  from  his  being  a  Spartan,  by  wbich 
was  intimated  one  of  the  serpentigene,  or 
Ophites.  Hence  he  was  represented  with  a  Mr- 
pent  for  a  device  upon  his  shield.  It  is  said  that 
a  brigade,  or  portion  of  infantry,  was  among 
alome  of  the  Greeks  named  ^*  Pitanates  ;  and-  the 
iioldiers,  in  consequence  of  it,  must  have  been 
termed  Pitanatie  :  undoubtedly,  because  they  had 
the  Pitan,  or  serpent,  for  their  ^'  standard.  Ana- 
logous to  this,  among  other  nations,  there  were 
soldiers  called  '"^  Draconarii.  I  believe,  that  in 
most  countnes  the  military  standard  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  Deity  there  worshipped. 
From  what  has  been  said,  I  hope,  that  I  have 


Aftuun  in  TV  Atfvi^i  (MiraXiMf)  tr»y  ik^a^fuyof.  Paosail.  I.  10. 
p.  863. 
.  ^'  IIir«»«Tii(»  Xox*«*  Hesych. 
^'  It  was  the  insigne  of  many  countries. 

Textilis  Anguit 
Discurrit  par  atramque  acicm.     Stdon.  Apollinaris*  Carm.  5. 
Y.  409. 

••  Stent  bellarrices  Aqailae,  saeviquc  Draconrs. 

Ciaudian  de  Nuptiis  Honor,  et  Mariae.  v.  193. 
Ut  primum  vestras  Aquilas  Provincia  vidit, 
Desiit  hostiles  confestim  horrere  Dracones. 

Sidon.  ApoHinaris.  Carm.  C.  v.  235. 
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tbrown  some  light  apou  the  hi3tory  of  this  primi- 
tij^e  idolatry :  apd  have  moreover  shewn,  that 
wherever  any  of  these  Ophite  colonies  settled, 
they  left  bebiml  from  thair  rites  and  in^titutes^  s^ 
«reU  as  from  the  names,  which  they  bequeathed 
to  places,  ample  memorials,  by  which  th^y  fpay 
)hi  clearly  traced  out  It  may  lueem  tf  raogei  th^t 
in  the  first  ages  there  should  hayc ,  bf^ep  ^ch  ao 
Mnivei'sal  defection  from  the  truths ;  a^d  abov^  all 
things  such  a  propensity  to  this  p^rti^pJiar  moM 
4i£  worship,  this  mysterious  attachipeA^.  t9  ihf 
serpent  What  is  aeaix?e  credible^  M  j?btaia*d 
«nong  christians ;  and  one  of  the  mfl^t  e^rly  h^" 

iiesies  in  the  church  was  of  .this..9Qf|«  intrqdai;^^ 
by  a  sect,  called  by  *'  EpiphaUMil  Qpl^ltarii  j>y 
•*  Clettnens  of  Alexandria  Ophipui*  .TbcyjN^far- 
ticularly  described  by  TertulUan,  whose  account 
of  them  is  well  worth  our  notice.  ^  Accesserunt 
his  Hsretici  etiam  illi,  qui  Ophitf^  nyocupaptur  : 
wlA  serpentem  magnificant  in  tantum,  ut  ilium 
etiam  ipsi  Christo  prajferant  Ipse  enim,  inquiunt, 
sciential  nobis  boni  et  mali  originem  dedit 
Hujus  aniniadvertens  potentiam  et  majestatem 
Moys^s  aereum  posuit  serpentem  :  et  quicuuquf  in 


■  ■'»■■«     ? ■»■  I       ■■  imt^  »       nm^  I  ptT*T^^^*T»^T^^*^' 


"  Epipbanius  Hijures.  37-  p*  ^67* 

^  Clemens.  1.  7.  p.  900. 

^^T^titllian  de' Praescript.  HsrcL  c.  47-  p.  221. 
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eum  aspexerunt,  sanitatetn  consecuti  sunt.  Ipse, 
aiunt,  praeterea  in  Evangelio  imitatur  serpentis 
ipsius  sacram  potestatem,  dicendo,  et  sicut 
Moyses  exaltavit  serpentem  in  deserto,  ita  exaltaii 
oportet  filium  hominis.  Ipsum  introducunt  ad 
benedicenda  Eucharistia  sua.  In  the  above  we  see 
plainly  the  perverseness  of  human  wit,  which 
deviates  so  industriously ;  and  is  ever  after  em- 
ployed in  finding  expedients  to  countenance  error, 
and  render  apostasy  plausible.  It  would  be  a 
noble  undertaking,  and  very  edifying  in  its  con- 
sequences, if  some  person  of  true  learning,  and 
a  deep  insight  into  antiquity,  would  go  through 
with  the  history  of  the  **  serpent.  I  have  adopted 
it,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  my  system,  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  illustrated  by  it. 


'^  Vossius,  Sclden,  and  many  learned  men  have  touched  upon 
this  subject.  There  is  a  treatise  of  Philip  Olearius  de  Ophio* 
latrid.  Also  Dissertatio  Tehologico  -—  Historico,  &c.  &c.  de 
cultu  scrpentum.  Auct#re  M.  Johan.  Christian.  Kock.  Lip- 
Ax.  1717. 
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CUCLOPES  OR  CYCLOPES. 


«irfx«fiio-«v.    Thucydides,  1.  6.  p.  378. 


1  HUCYDIDES  acquaints  us  concerning  the 
Cyclopes  and  Lsestrygones,  that  they  were  the 
most  antient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  but  tliat  he 
could  not  find  out  their  race :  nor  did  he  know 
from  what  part  of  the  world  they  originally  camCi 
nor  to  what  country  they  afterwards  betook  them* 
selves.  I  may  appear  presumptuous  in  pretend* 
ing  to  determine  a  history  so  remote  and  obscure ; 
and  which  was  a  secret  to  this  learned  Grectatt 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Yet  this  is  my  pre^ 
sent  purpose :  and  I  undertake  it  with  a  greater 
confidence,  as  I  can  plainly  shew,  that  we  have 
many  lights,  with  which  the  natives  of  Hellas 
were  unacquainted ;  besides  many  advantages,  of 
which  they  would  not  avail  themselves. 
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The  gigantic  Cyclopes  were  originally  Ophita?, 
who  worshipped  the  symbolical  seq)ent.  They 
have  been  represented  by  the  poets,  as  persons  of 
an  enormous  '  stature,  rude  and  savage  in  their 
demean 0Ait,\ai>d  difiOsring  from  tkd  rest  x)f  man- 
kind in  countenance.  They  are  described  as  hav- 
ing only  one  large  eye;  which  is  said  to  have 
been  placed,  contrary  to  the  usual  situation  of 
that  organ,  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  Their 
place  of  residence  was  upon  mount  JEtna,  and  in 
the  adjacent  district  at  tJie  foot  of  that  *  moun- 
tain, which  was  the  original  region  styied  Tri- 
nacia.  This  is  the  common  account,  as  it  has 
been  transmitted  by  the  Poets,  as  well  as  by  the 
pfinctpal  tnyithologjsts  of -Gneeoc ;  tnd  in  this  we 
bave  been  taught  to  acquiesce.  But  the  real  his* 
lory  is  not  bo  obvious  and  superficial  There  ai« 
accounts  of  them  to  be  obtained,  thai;  di6Ger  much 
from  tbe  representations  which  are  commonly  ex^ 
hibiied.  The  Poets  have  given  a  miic^  descrip- 
tion :  and  in  lieu  of  the  Deity  of  the  place  have 
iiMiroduced  these  atrange  personages,  the  ideas  of 
M^hose  siKC  were  borrowed  from  sacred  cdtfiocs, 
wh^re  the  Ddty  vas  worshipped.     They  were 


■^-^ 


^  Ffomcr.  Odv$s.  I.  10.  V.  io6. 

^  J;i«c  a  principio  patria  Cydofiura  fidt.  Justin,  aftbexslariti 
Sicily.  1.  4.  c.i2.  '■._■ 
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Petra,  or  temples  of  Coelus ;  of  the  same  nature 
and  form  as  the  tower  of  Orioti.  which  was  at  IHI 
great  distance  from  them.  Some  of  them  haii 
the  name  of  •  Charon,  and  Tarchoti :  ami  they 
ivere  esteemed  Pdorian,  from  the  God  Aloros^ 
the  same  as  Godus  and  Python.  The  Grecian^ 
confbiftided  the  people,  who  raised  these  buiW-" 
ings,  with  the  structures  tliemselves.  Strabo 
places  them  near  * -Etna,  and  Leontina:  and  sup* 
poses,  that  they  once  ruled  over  that  part  of  the 
island.  And  it  is  certain  that  a  people  styled 
Cyclopiatrs  did  possess  that  *  province.  Poly- 
phemus is  imagined  to  have  been  the  chief  of  this 
peopte:  and  Euripides  describes  the  place  of  his 
resitfente  as  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
*Oixtitv*-*  k\:tv^  fri  wforotJcro)  llfTf*.  They  are  re- 
presented as  a  people  savage,  and  lawless,  and 
deHghthrg  in  human  flesh.  Hence  it  is  propbe^ 
sied  liy  Cassandra,  as  a  curse  upon  Ulysses,  that 
he  trouW  one  day  be  forced  to  seek  for  refuge  ih 

0 
-''•  ...  --■■  ■  _. 

J&i^tfM««  Lycqihron.  t.  659*  Charon  \vhs  not  a  person,  .biK 
Char-Ofv  Ibe  lrn>{>ie  of  the  San. 

1.  1.  p!  38. 

*  The  province  of  Leontina  called  Xathia.    Diodorus.  !.  5. 

p.  291. 

*  Cyclops,  y.^97., 


^ 
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a  Cyclopian  ^  mansion.  And  when  he  arrives 
under  the  roof  of  Polyphemus,  and  makes  inquiry 
about  his  host,  and  particularly  upon  what  he  fed ; 
he  is  told,  that  the  Cyclops,  above  all  things 
esteemed  the  flesh  of  sti  angers.  *  Chance  never 
throws  any  body  upon  this  coast,  says  Silenus, 
hut  he  is  made  a  meal  of;  and  it.  is  looked  upon 
as  a  dehcious  repast.  This  character  of  theCyclo- 
pians  arose  from  the  cruel  custom  of  sacrificing 
strangers,  whom  fortune  brought  upon  their 
coast.  This  was  practised  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  especially  here,  and  upon  the  coast  of 
the  I^mii  iu  Italy ;  and  among  all  the  Scythic 
nations  upon  the  Euxiue  sea :  into  all  which 
regions  it  was  introduced  from  Egypt  and  Canaan. 
.  But  we  must  not  consider  the  Cyclopians  in  this 
partial  light :  nor  look  for  them  only  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  to  which  they  have  been  by  the  Poets 
confined.  Memorials  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
.many  parts  of  Greece,  where  they  were  recorded 
as  far  superior  to  the  natives  in  science  and  inge- 
nuity. The  Grecians,  by  not  distinguishing 
between  the  Deity,  and  the  people,  who  were 
called  by  his  titles,  have  brought  great  confusion 
upon  this  history.     The  Cyclopians  were  denomi- 


^  Lycophron.  v.  659. 

•  TXvKvrxra  ^aa-i  ret  legta  m?  {iw^  ft^uK 

Otl^K  fio^A"  ^tf',  orK  tf  K»Tl<rpay1^,  Euripid.  Cyclops,  v.  126« 


Bated  from  KuxXwif/,  Cyclops,  the  same'  as  Ctrftiii; 
According  to  Panneno  Byzantinus,  he  was  tilt 
God^NHus  of  Egypt,  who  was  the  saihe  is 
■•  Zeus,,  and  Osiris.  The  history  both  of  tSi* 
Deity,  and  of  the  people,  became  in  time  obso- 
lete: and  it  has  been  rendered  more  obscure ^by 
the  mixed  manner  in  which  it  has  been  repit* 
sen  ted  by  the  Poets. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  writers  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  that  the  Cyclopians  were  of  a  size  superior  td 
the  common  race  of  mankind.  Among  the  many 
tribes  of  the  Amonians,  which  went  abroad,  weri 
to  be  found  people,  who  were  styled  "  An&kim^ 


'The  river  Nilus  was  called  Tiitoo,  and  afterwards  Nili^^ 
MirA»»efuurdii  it  awQ  Ni&Xtf  ra  Kt/xAorvof.    Scholia  in  Apollou.  1.  4. 

Niltis  Deorum  maxiqpus.  Hoietii  Deihons.  Etang.  Proj^  '4i 
p.  111. 

'^  Aiywrif  Zfv,  NitAi.  Athenseus.  1.  5.  p.  203. 

Vulcanus — Nilo  natus,  Opas,  ut  iEgyptii  appellai^  Cicero 
de  Nator&  Deor.  L  3.  c.  22.  Hence  N*iXo(  Kvtci^  must  have 
been  the  chief  Deity ;  and  the  Cyclopians  his  votaries  and  priests. 

NmA^io  TffAtvoc  K^ovJW.  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  239.  He  was 
no  other  than  Ooranus,  and  CceluSf 

"  Ar«^f,  vM(  Af AKTof,  who  was  buried  in  the  island  Lade,  near 
Miletoi^  is  mentioned  as  a  gigantic  personage  by  Pausanias.  1. 1. 
p.  87*  Large  bones  have  been  found  in  Sicily;  which  were  pro- 
bably tbe  bonea  of  elephants,  but  have  been  esteemed  the  boioes  of 
Ibe  Cyclopians  by  Kircher  and  j*a<ellus«  Fasellus.  Dec.  I.  L  1. 
c.  6. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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and  were  descended  from  the  sons  of  Anac:  so 
that  this  history,  though  carried  to  a  great  excess, 
was  probably  founded  in  truth.  They  were  parti- 
cularly famous  for  arcliitecture;  whMj|i  they  intro* 
duced  into  Greece,  as  we  are  told  by^*  Herodotus : 
aifd  in  all  parts,  whither  they  came,  they  erected 
HOible  structures,  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
height  and  beauty :  and  were  often  dedicated  to 
the  chief  Deity,  the  Sun^  under  the  name  of  Elorus, 
a<id  P*elorus.  People  were  so  struck  with  their 
gp^ndeur,  that  they  called  every  thing  great  and 
stupendous,  Pelorian:  And  when  they  described 
the  Cyclopians  as  a  lofty  towering  race,  they 
came  at  last  to  borrow  their  ideas  of  this  people 
from  the  towers,  to  which  they  alluded.  They 
supposed  them  in  height  to  reach  to  the  clouds ; 
and  in  bulk  to  equal  the  promontories,  on  which 
tbcy  were  founded.  Homqr  says  6f  Polyphe- 
mus, 

Virgil  says  of  the  same  person, 

'*  iferodotus*  1.  5.  c.  6l.     lie  alludes  tv>  them  under  the.  n^me' 

.....  J 

of  Cadmians. 
■»*  Oiyss.  10.  V.  190. 
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'•..■'I  •  •  '     '       *  •  '       9t 

'^  Ipise  ardtiiua^  alta<)iie  pulsat  sideitu       •  : :  > 

•     '  •  •  '  i  *  J 

.        .      '    ,  .  .  .  .1  . 

1 

As  the^^  buildings  vert  dftentim^li^ht-bonsiBiv^ 
and  ht^  itt  tht^ir  upper  story  ane  round  casemenl^^ 
Argolici^lypcit  aut  Pboebess  lampadis  instar^  l^ 
which  \\^  afforded  r  Ugbt  Ui  the  night-siason ; 
the,  Gi^of^s^  ixiade.thU  a  char&cteriflitio  of  the^ 
pc^!&  They  supposed  this  aperture  tp  b&ye  been: 
an  cy^ii.v^bifch'w^t fiery,  ,4ftd  Imbuing,;  and  placedt 
in  the,  ]»i.4dlie  of  their  foreheads.  ilefls^CaUlT! 
machus 'describes  thein:as  a  monstuQUs.  ifice : 


-•'4 


;  >   '  -^Mim  Tl$k^^^ 


, .  '■    « 


.  Th<  iGneciaas  have  to  confounded  the  Cyclopittt 
Deity  with  ^his  vptaricts,:  that  it  is  difficult,  to  speak 
precisely  of  either.  They  sometimes  mention  him 
as  a  single  person;  the  same  as  Nilus  of  Egypt, 


•%Eneid.  J..  3.  v.  619.         1       *  ....       .  - 

*'  Hymn  in  Dian.  v.  51. 

MuMf  1^  »^0<i^p<t  f^'^^  mntuvn  par^wf*  H€Ho4*  Tb^^gon. 
V.  143. 

ClemcM  Alexandripuf  ^ellt  Qs,  that  Hoib^s  account  ofPoly- 
phemuB  is  borrowed  from  the  character  of  Saturnus  in  ^e  Orfihic 
poetry.    Strom.  1.  6.  p.  751.  .  ;    ./  .  • ; 
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who  was  esteemed  the  father  of  the  Gods.  At 
other  times  theyintrQduoe-lplur^ifey/  ^h^m  they 
still  represent  as  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
tnpkc'  tiha .  blretfarefi   of'  Cronus :    '^  KvxAi#rit^oi 

ctjkkfoi  iKTitt  TH'KfO^s^   fn  frATf6t  rutki^U      PfdclUS  in 

^votius  tnfomiB  us^  that,  aooondifig  to  the  ^antient 
mytiiology  of  tht  Auctot^s  CycWti,  thb  giants 
with  an  hundred  hands,  and*  this-  CydoptSd;  Were 
tiie^rst'bon^  tf'  the.  '^  Eittk  fttid  Coehrst  But  ihi 
tlUM  hi^Coriei  Mwiry'  Aegttt  if  relation  haA*  beeti 
ftMkled  «^dti  idlemrmisest  aud  is  umfi^ftnly'  to 
be  set  a^de.  The  Gydlopiari^Dt^ity-watt  '*  Oofatais, 
and  the  Cyclopians  were  his  priests  and  votaries : 
some  of  whom  hai^  divine*  liohours  paid  to  them, 
and  wefe:  esteemed  -ss'  ^OcrIs.  ^  •  Upon  tlK^IVthmus 
of  Corinth  vtm  An  antient  temple:;  ^wMeii' seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  T«f  oc  or  high  altar, 
wiiore  '  ofieiin^ :  were  made  to  tbe^  Cyclopean 
VD^tties.)  : Vt6p\eio£  thh  famUy  s^tt^d  Upon  the 


■ »  .  I     ♦   •  •  . 


:  i  I         .  i    .  I  i  *  >    1 .  '^    /  . 


•*Scholia1n'Actiyl.  Promctli.  p.  56. 
'7 XLuikc  Off «rir,  imm  r«c.     « 

,    .         .     .     •  »      • 
TfCK  iTifVf  mmonvmat  Kt/tcAmrA^.    ProclirtP  ill  Pholio.  c'tcxxxix. 

p.  982.  -    '  .  . 

Mr' avra  KvxA^i*  Pausanikt.  1.2.  pMl4i 
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southern  coast  of  Sicily  at  Caittarina ;  vhicb'$oine 
have  sjupposed  to  have  been  the  Hupiereia  of  Uciilll9r, 
where  the  Pheacians  once  residecL  .  f 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  city 
Hopereia  was  in  Sicily;  or  that  the  Ph^cians 
came  from  that  country.  The  notion  arose  froifi 
a  common  mistake.  AU  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Poets,  and  even  Strabo,  with  other  respectable 
writers,  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Cycle- 
pians  of  Homer  were  near  iEtna  in  Sicily.  Othefs 
except  to  their  being  near  £tna;  and  insist,  thufc 
they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Eryx  upon  the  oppo- 
site pait  of  the  island.  But  Homer  does  not  onee 
mention  the  island  during  his  whole  account  of  the 
Cyclopes :  nor  does  Ulysses  arrive  in  Sicily,  till 
after  many  subse^nt  adventures.  That  there 
were  Cyclopians  near  iEtna  is  certain :  but  those 
inentioned  by  Homer  were  of  another  country, 
and  are  represented  as  natives  of  the  continent 
though  his  account  is  very  indeterminate  and  ob- 

scuve.    There  were  probably  people  of  this  family 

•       '         ■  '■ 

t    0m»^^^mm^^fmmmmm^i9-»m^  ttit  i     i  >>        w  <  ■ *    im  >  il  M  "    J   iii  >li  ■■    '  i  ' 

:    •    ■  '  .    •  •   "    ■  \. 

*  SchoL  ibid.  .u      i    '     -.   t  ■     r  \f     ../     .-.'^ 
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^  many  parts  ofSidly,  especially  about  the  city 
Camarina.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Anakim 
race,  and  worshippers  of  the  Sun.  Hence  they 
were  styled  Camarin,  and  their  chief  city  Cama- 
rina, which  was  so  called  from  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  "  Chaldea,  the  Ur  of  the  Scriptures. 
Polyphemus  is  mentioned  as  a  musician  and  a 
shepherd ;  but  of  a  savage  and  brutal  disposition : 
which  character  arose  from  the  cruel  rites  practised 
by  the  Cyclopians.  According  to  **  Bacchylides 
it  was  said,  that  Galatus,  lUyrius,  and  Cdtus 
were  the  sons  of  Polyphemus.  By  this  wascit- 
tainly  signified,  that  the  Galats^,  Illyrii,  and 
Celt©,  were  of  Cyclopian  original,  and  of  the 
' Anakirh  race ;  all  equally  Amonians.  Lycophron 
•mentions  the  cave  of  this  personage,  by  which 
-was  meant  an  antient  temple;   and  be  calls  it 

•  **  fAovoyXfivs  nyxi  X«pw»oc :  the  habitation  of  Charon^ 
ia  personage  with  one  eye.     But  here,   as  I  have 

*  often  observed,  the  place  is  mistaken  for  a  person; 
the  temple  for  the  Deity.  Charon  was  the  very 
pllce;  the  antient  temple  of  the  Sun.     It  was 


» >  ■ 


Alcxand.  Polyhist.  apiid  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  1.  9-  p.  418. 

??  Natalift  Comes.  1. 9.  p.  51  a  By  the  Ccltae  are  meant  those  of 
Iberia :  o4'»yeyoi  TiniPi;  of  Callimachus. 

^'  Lycoph.  ▼•659.  Appieti  mentionv'a  nation  of  Cyrloptam  in 
Illyria,  who  were  near  the  Pheacians. 
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therefore  styled  Char-On  from  the  God,  who  was 
there  worshipped ;  and  after  the  Egyptian  custom 
an  eye  was  engraved  over  its  portal.  These 
temples  were  sometimes  called  Chans,  *'  X«fK; 
which  is  a  compound  of  Char-Is,  and  signifies-n 
prutaneion,  or  place  sacred  to  Hephastus.  As  the 
rites  of  fire  were  once  almost  universally  practised, 
there  were  njany  places  of  this  name,  especially  in 
^  Parthia,  Babylonia,  and  Phrygia.  The  Grecians 
rendered  Char- Is  by  Xa^ic,  a  term  in  their  own 
language,  which  signified  grace  and  elegance. 
And  nothing  witnesses  their  attachment  to  antient 
terms  more  than  their  continually  introducing 
them,  though  they  were  strangers  to  their  true 
meaning.  The  Arimaspians  were  Hyperborean 
Cyclopians;  and  had  temples  named  Chans,  or 
Charisia,  in  the  top  of  which  were  preserved^t 
perpetual  fire.  They  were  of  the  same  family  as 
those  of  ^^ Sicily^  and  had  the  same  rites;  and 


^'  The  liba  made  in  such  temples  were  from  it  named  Charisia* 

'^In  Partbia,  KaXXiomi,  XapK*  Appian.  Syriac.  p.  125. 
^fvyim^  woAk  Ko^i?.  Steph.  Byzant. 

Charisiae  in  Arcadia.  Ibid,    llie  island  Cos,  called  of  old  Caris^ 
Ibid. 

*'  Herodotus,  I.  4.  C.  13.  Aft»^i«0«ev(  mti^  /av»o^0«X^(* 
St|?m|)p.  jk  1.  p«  40.    Tmx^  h  tim  ivc  f/unffAfiarn^  KvnXitfmi  »  nic 
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^lii^tkularly  worfihipped  the  Ophite  Deity  imdisr 
,l2ie  nanoie  of  ^  Opi$.  Aristeas  Pfoconn^sius  wrote 
)^ir  history  ;  and  among  other  things  mentioned 
Ij^at  they  had  but  one  eye,  which  was  placed  in 
Iheir  graceful  forehead. 

r  t 

•     •     • 

How  could  the  front  of  a  Cyclopian,  one  of  tho 
IDost  hideous  monsters  that  ever  poetic  fancy 
framed,  be  styled  graceful  ?  The  whole  is  a  mis- 
take of  terms:  and  what  this  writer  had  misapplied, 
related  to  Charis,  a  tower  ;  and  the  eye  :was  the 
ctaement  in  the  top  of  the  edifice,  where  a.Hght^ 
jund  fire  were  kept  up.  What  cdniirmed  the 
mistake  wai  the  representation  of  an  :eye^  which^ 
lis  I  have  mentioned,  was  often  engraved  over  the 
entrance  of  these  temples^  The  chief  Deity  of 
Egypt  was  frequently  represented  under  the  symbol 
of  an  eye,  **  and  a  sceptre.  I  have  observed,  that 
Orion  was  supposed  to  have  liad  three  fathers, 


^  Ot/vK  T<,  Ao(v  ra,  x«i  iv^imt  *£ii«a^.  Cailimacfau  H.ifi  Delon. 

*^  Casaiibon.  not.  in  Strabon.  1.  1.  p.  40. 
Mwtnrtk  f^mftw  A^ifutavot.  J^acbyL  Priiielb*  p.  4&k 

jPlutarch.  Isis  et  psiris.  p.  354k 
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iBerely  because  a  tpwer^  t^red  to  him  in  Sicrl^y 
and  called  Tor-^Pator,  waa  altered  to  Tforatr^^ 
which  change  seemed  to  countenance  aucb  ^ 
opinion.  The  Cyciopiana  were  of  the  same  regifM|i 
in  that  island  ;  and  their  towers  had  undoubtedly 
the  same  name ;  for  the  Cyclopians  were  styled 
*^  TfhTQTFATifi^,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been 
three  in  number.  Some  such  mistake  wag  made 
aboqt  the  towers  styled  Charis:  whence  th« 
Grecians  formed  their  notion  of  the  Graces*  Af 
Charis  was  a  tower  sacred  to  fire ;  some  of  the 
Poets  have  supposed  a  nymph  of  that  name^  why 
was  beloved  by  Vulcan.     Homer  speaks  of  her  at 

his  wife :  '°  Xtf^if-^-KnAvi,  nV  wirvif  vi^ixXvrof  AfAfiyvnitfp 

fiut  Nonnus  mak^  her  his  mistress;  and  says^ 
that  he  turned  her  out  of  doors  for  her  jealousy.  , 


'  -  £«  tt  iofM§9  i9tmu  X«f^  ^n^9ij»n^  »v/Mfiiif« 


»'i 


^'LycopbroD.  v.  3f  8.    See  Suidas. 

^^X^f  T^iTovATo^  9arri9  ytyoptpai  'jr^tfx^'  Etymolog.  Mag. 
See  Mean»ii  not  in  LycophroD.  v.  32S.     'Pmtatt  T^twmr^^  faaymf 

^  lUad.  Z.  ▼•  382.  and  ?.  v.  275.  See  Pau^.  1.  g.  p.  7«1* 

'*  Nonni  Dion^4aca.  1.  29«  p.  7 to- 

The  Graces  and  the  Farief  (Charitei  et  Farhe)  were  equally 
denominated  from  the  Sun,  and  fire;  and  in  consecjucoce  of  it  had 
|oiut  worship  io  Arcadia.  Pausan.  L  S.  p.  6$9.  Charis,  I^^ki  of 
the  QrcakSy  was  the  saooe  pt rsonagt  as  Ceres  of  the  Romans*   She 
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Tiie  Graces  w^re  Wid  to  be  related  to  the  Sun, 
'iwho  was  in  reality  the  «ame  as  Vulcau.    The  Sun 
among  the  people  of  the  east  was  called  Hares, 
lind  with  a  guttural,  Chares  :  and  his  temple  was 
styled  Tor- Chares.  But  as  Tor- Pa  tor  was  changed 
to  Tripator;    so  Tor-Chares  was  rendered   Tri- 
chares,  which  the  Greeks  expressed  Tj ix«f  k  ;  and 
'from  thence  formed   a  notion  of  three  Graces. 
Cicero  says,    that  they  were  the  daughters  of 
night,    and    Erebus:     but    Antimachus,     more 
^agreeably  to  this  etymology,    maintained,  that 
they  were  the  oflfepring  of  the  Sun  and   light; 
**  AiyXnc  x«»  'HXia  ^y«Tc^ac.     These  seeming  con*- 
tradictions  ar6  not  difficult  to  be  recoticited. 

The  Amonians,  wherever  they  settled,  were 
celebrated  for  their  superiority  in  science;  and 
particularly  for  their  skill  in  building.  Of  this 
family  were  Trophonius,  and  his  brother*  Aga- 
medes,  who  are  represented  as  very  great  in  the 


was  also  culled  DarAatcr,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  Furies.   Pau» 
sun.  1.  8.  p.  649. 

**  P^usanias..  1.  9.  p.  781.  So  Coronib  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Phlegyas.  Pausan.  1.  2.  p.  170:  and  Cronus  the  son 
of  Apollo.  1.  ^.  p.  123.  Chiron  the  »on  of  Saturn ;  Charon  the 
^oinof  Erebus  and  night.  The  hero  Charisius,  the  son  of  Lycaon, 
which  Lycaon  was  no  other  than  Apollo,  the  God  of  light.  These 
were  all  places,  but  described  as  personages ;  and  made  the  chiU 
dreii  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  they  were  aacred. 
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profession.  They  were  truly  -wonderful,  says 
'*  Pausanias,  for  the  temples,  which  they  erected 
to  the  Gods ;'  and  for  the  stately  edifices,  which 
they  built  for  men.  They  were  the  arclritectl^ 
who  contrired  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi^ 
and  the  treasury  constructed  to  Urius.  Thej 
•were,  I  make  no  doubt,  some  of  those,  who 
wetie  styled  Cyclopians ;  as  the  people  under  this 
appellation  were  far  the  most  eminent  in  this 
way.  When  the  Sibyl  in  Virgil  shews  JEneas  the 
place  of  torment  in  the  shades  below,  and  leads  htm 
through  many  melancholy  recesses,  we  find  that 
the  whole  was  separated  from  the  regions  of  bliss 
by  a  wall  built  by  the  Cyclopians.  The  Sibyl 
accordingly  at  their  exit  tells  him^ 

^  Cyclopum  educta  caminis 
Mcenia  conspicio. 

From  hence  we  find  that  they  were  the  reputed 
builders  of  the  iittemal  mansions ;  which  notioa 


9»»  e«0-«v^y.   Pausun.  1.  9*  p«  785. 

Turret,    ut  Aristotdcs,    Cyclopcii  (invcncrunt).  Pliny.    1.  7* 

C.  56. 

'♦  Vifgil.  JEn.  I.  6,  V.  €:iO. 
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ajrose  from  the  real  buildings^  which  they  erected. 
'Fpr  all  Uie  ideas  of  the  antients  about  the  infernal 
^regions,  and  the  torments  of  hell,  were  taken 
from  the  temples  in  each  country ;  and  from  the 
tttes  and  inquisition  practised  in  them.  But  the 
Cyclopians  M^ere  not  merely  imaginary  operators. 
They  founded  several  cities  in  Greece ;  and  con- 
atructed  many  temples  to  the  Gods,  which  were 
of  old  in  high  repute.  They  were  so  much 
esteemed  for  their  skil]»  that,  as  the  Scholiast 
(HpiOn  Stativis  observes,  every  thing  great  and 
n^bla  was  looked  upon  as  Cyclopias:  ^^  quicquid 
magnitudipe  sua  nobile  est,  Cyclopum  manu 
dicituf.  fabricatum*  Nor  was  this  a  fiction,  as 
may  be  surmised;  for  they  were  in  great  measure 
the  real  architects.  And  if,  in  the  room  of  those 
portentous  beings  the  Cyclopes,  KuxXonrcf,  we  sub- 
stitute a  colony  of  people  called  Cyclojuans,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  to  be  true,  which  is  attributed 
to  them;  and  a  new  field  of  history  will  be 
opened,  that  was  before  unknown.  They  were, 
undoubtedly,  a  part  of  the  people  styled  Aca- 
demians,  who  resided  in  Attica;  where  they 
founded  the  Acadcmia,  and  Ceramicus,  and  in- 
traduced  human  sacrifices.  Hence  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  Athenians,   in  the  time  of  a 


>  ^    "I 


^'  Li^tatius  Placidu^m^tatiiThftlMud.  I  U  p.i6^ 
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plague,  sacrifioefl  three  virgin  dfti3igtlter9\>f^tt5ni^ 
dntbtts  at  the  tomb  Oeraestus,  the  **  Cyclopia 
But  Qersestus  was  not  a  persoil,  but  a  placei^ 
TifMf^  i$  a  sfiktt  variation  for  Ker^^Astus;  Mf4 
signifies  the  temple  of  A&tus  the  Ood  of  fine.  li 
was  certainly  the  antient  name  of  the  place  where 
these  sacrifices  wtte  exhibited :  and  the  Taphos 
was  a  Cyclopian  altar,  upouirbich  they  ^ere  per- 
formed. The  Cyclopians  are  said  to  have  built 
the  antient  <;Hy  My cene,  which  Hercules  in  SMee4 
threatens  to  ruin. 


"     ■ ;   .•         .  .=•-!» 


I   •  I  •    • 


J  ■  ■. 


'^  quid  moror  ?  majut  inihi  / 


Bellum  Mycenis  restaty  ut  Cyclopea 
«Eversa  manibus  moenia  liostris  tonridant* 


Nonniis!  Speaks  of  tfae«city  in  the  samd  light : 


' . 


•  ■  ■» 


■  ♦ 


The  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  tower  were 


cATi^fn^fty.  ApoDodorut.  1.  3.  {>.  ^5. 
'^  Hercules  furens.  Act.  4.  ▼.  996. 
'^'^Nonni  DkHiyiiaca.  1.  41.  p.  1068. 
Euripidet  ttylei  the  walh  of  Argoi  Ovpana : 
'Xjr«  rnx*m  hmmf  %jnXinnh\  ovfapm  uiMnat.  Troades.  T.  10S7* 
1 
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particularly  ascribed  to  tbend-:  ^KirtL>Mww  it  na$ 
rrnvra  f^«  uvm  Xfyvo'iy.  Thcse  too-  are  rcpresenttd 
as  the  work  of  the  Cyclopians.  •  They  likewise 
bttik  Argos;  which  is  menttoned  by  Thyestes  in 
Seneca  as  a  wonderful  performance* 

'     .  '  .^  Cyclopuni  sacras 
Turres^  labore  majus  hum^no  4€cus. 

All  these  poetical  histories  wei^  founded  in  original 
truths.  Some  of  them  built  Hermione,  one  of  llie 
most  antient  cities  in  Greece.  The  tradition  was, 
that  it  was  built  by  ^^  Hermion  the  son  of  Europs^ 
or  Europisp  a  descendant  of  Phoroneus^.  and 
Niobe ;  and  was  inhabited  by  Doriaiis,'  whO:came 
from  Argos :  in  which  history  is  more  than  at  first 
appearsi.  The  city  8t;ood  neltr  a  sfognant  lake, 
and  a  deep  cavern ;  where  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  compendious  passage  to  the  shades  below : 
**  Tuv  fK  a^  noLTot&oLfny  <r\jyrofAoy.    The  lake  was  Called 


^'  Pausanias.  1.  2.  p.  146. 

*^  Seneca  Thyestes.  Act.  2.  v.  406. 

u^aM^  voXitff  'Epff  »o»i»;  ytu^ai  fx^*  *£^/Aioyai  Zv^utccq.    Pausanias. 
1.  ?.   p.  191. 

^^Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  573.  It  was  inhabited  by  people  parttcultrly 
styled  *axmk,  or  men  of  the  ^ca ;  wbQ  were  brou|;ht  tliithftr  by 
Druops  Areas. 


the  pool  of  ^cherusia;,  n^f  t9  vfiwch f^d  .  tb# 
yawning  caveim  the  Cyi49piaii»j:bpse  ta  uke  )ip 
their  habitatioQ.  They  ^re  £ai4  .  to  have  .  Um|i 
^'Tiryns ;  the  walls  of, which  wier^  esieepi^d;  919 
less  a  wonder  than  the  >^  pyramids  of  Egyp:tnr 
They  must  have  resided  at  Nauplia  in  Argolis ;.  a 
place  in  situation  not  4^9.]iike  -  Hermit^n^  above- 
mentioned.  Near  thjs  city,  were  gav^rns  jn  tlie, 
earth,  and  subterraneous  passages, :  consisting  of 
^[  labyrinths  q\kt  ii^  thip  focfc,  hke:  the  syfioges  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  niaz^  zf,  the  lake  Ma;ri$,i 
and  tbe^  too  .^reire  ^p^|e4f  fh^/^^ork  ofCycLon 
pians.  Pausani§8r,tb^)}cs^,  v^ry.<tt:^ily>  that  the 
Na.upHans  were  i^omfigypt  .  fHfot^it^  iia\nr?^mf^ 

f/Mi  i^uMy^  MyiivftH-  T»  iF^T^Mjifce^     The  NauplioHS. 

se^m  to  me  to  ficme  peen  ^^a^l^nj^fs-im  Egypt  in  the 
more  early  times^  ^e  supposes  that  they  wen: 
some  of  those  emigrants,  vho  came  oyer  with 
Pai^ijds.  The  pature  of  the  works,  which  tho 
Cyclopians  executed,  and  the  lake,  which  thejr 
named  Acherusia,   shew  plainly  the  part  of  the 


^  Pausan.  ).  2.  p.  147.  Kvk)^mw»i9  /ai»  trt*  i^r.  p.  iCp. 
,  SeeStrabo.  1.  8.  p.  67*2.  Tifx»^««  iiekKMuhtnruf, 

nv^ftfa^tfy).  Pausanias.  1. 9*  p*  783. 

*^  £f  i{nc  ^1  Tq  N0W1r^»a9  r»  tfvi|X«MK,  not  it  t»  atnctt  •»x*Ji0/AiiT«4 

;^Cv|ii>Om.  KtncXinriMi  ^' •rofM^v^ii'.  Suitbo.  1.  8.  p.  567* 
^  Pausanias.  1.  4.  p.  367. 
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world  from  whence  they  camei  The  aext  city  to 
Knuplia  was  Treesetf,  where  Orus  was  said  to  have 
ODce  reigned,  from  whom  the  coimtry  was  called 
(teaia :  but  Pausanias  very  justly  thinks,  that  it 
waa  an  Egyptian  history ;  and  that  the  region 
was  denominated  from  *'  Ores  of  Egypt,  wlime 
worship  undoubtedly  had  been  here  introduced. 
So  that  every  circumstance  witnesses  the  country^ 
from  whence  the  Cyclopians  came.  -  Hence  whim 
1^ Euripides  speaks  of  the  walls  of  antient  Mycene, 
aa  built  by  thi  Cyclopians^  after  the  Phenioiaa 
mle  and  method  i  the  Phemciafts  alluded  to  were 
the  ^mnii  ofEgypty'  tor  ^Whitli'eoantty,  they  are 
ptmarily  to  tie  referred,  i  'Th<Me  who  built  Tiryns 
are  represent^  as  seven  in  number;  And  the 
whole  jg  described  by  *^rabo  in  the  ibllowing 

manner*     ^Ti^uvOt  iffM^riufKa  j()fn(ra^at  fonti  H^oirof, 

seems  ta  have  been  thejirst  who  made  use  efThyni 
as^  an  harbour ;  xvhieh  place  he  walled  round  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Cyclopians.     They  were  seven  in 


fifo?  iNFCu.  nrK.  Paostm^^  ].  8.  p.  181.* 

Karip.  Here.  Furem.  r.  9*4. 

♦^Strabo.  1.8.  p.  57?.  .     '  •     ••  ^ 
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number y  styled  Gastrocheirs;  and  W^  by  /A«Br 
labour.  Hesycbius  fti  soitne  degree  reyepses  thift 
strange  name,  and  says,  that  tbey  Were  dalled 
fi^tif*yK^£^<r.  The  Grecians  continually  mistdbll 
places  fbr  persons,  as  I  have  shewn.  These  sevak 
Cjrclopes  were,  I  make  no  doubt,  seven  Cycloptttli 
towers  built  by  the  people,  of  whom  I  have  b«oa 
Creating.  Some  of  them  stood  towardls  the  hair* 
"bour  to  afford  light  to  ships,  when  they  approach^ 
im  the  night.  They  were  sacred  to  Aster,  M 
^Astarte;  and  styled  Astro-caSr,  and  Caer-Astef$ 
eut  of  which  the  Gte^ks  formed  Farf ox'^f >  ^^ 
ByjCf If  070^^ ;  a  strange  medley  made  up  of  handft 
and  bellies.  Stmbo  in  particular  having  ^onVerteS 
<hese  buildings  into  so  rhany  masons,  adds^ 
"^'^rotrif •x'if «c,  *  Tf «f opfir«?.  fx  TUf  rvj(rn^.  They  w€r€ 
honest  bellyhanded  men,  industrious  people,  who 
got  their  livelihood  by  their  art.  These  towers 
were  erected  likewise  for  Purait,  or  Purathei^ 
where  the  rites  of  fire  were  performed  :  but  Pur?u1^ 
pr  Puraitus,  the  Greeks  changed  ioU^oitq^i  and 


^  Many  places  were  deuominatcd  from  Aster ;  such  as  ^steria, 
Asterion,   Astens,  Asfraea,   Astarte.      Sec    Steph.    Byzantinlis'. 

11  Kfnrn^  M«Xfir«»    Hcsycbios.     AnXof  Art^m.    Callimach.  H.  Ip 
BelM.  V.G7.  and  40.    Asteria  signifies  the  island  of  Aster. 
5'  L.  S.  p.  572. 

VOJL.  II.  R 
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•g»|r?  oi&t  iJlit^.  the  towert  were  built  1w  ^*  Prtetnat 
,4^)|om  th^  iTm4c  ^  kiag  of  chat  cOjuotr;.  . 
[^ ,%  ifna^fte,  that  not  only  the;  common  idea  of  the 
jpy^Iopjaps  wa^  taken  from  towers  and  edifices ; 
Ini|;  that  the  teroi  KvxXi.}^)  and  HUnthMw^^^  Cuck^M^ 
Anjd  .Cuclp^^  aignified  a  building  or  teni|rie ;  AUd 
6mp|  thedfe  th0  people  bad  iktn  name.  They 
w^lfs  of  (he  aame  £uDily  a^  tiie  Cadtnians,  and 
K4K9pi€e«i  Md;  as  the  Hivit^s^  ^t  Ophite  yfh^ 
fiam^  ifom  £g5rpt|  and  settled  Mtzx  Libanuji  aad 
Jl(%9l '  I|«rnioii|  upon  the  ccfn&nes  of  Canafcn. 
ITh^y.  worshipped  the  Sun  under  the  symbol  qC« 
scKpent :  hence  itbey  ^ere  styled  in  different  fMirta^ 
]hrh^e  they  in  time  seHtLedi  £uit>piaiis,  Qfo(»imM^ 
^Uppians;,  Inopiana^  Asopiana,  Elopianii ;  a)l  wbic^ 
9i«iies  ceittte  to  the  worship  of  the  PythoOpjSi  or 


v>  ,  . 


'*  Pausaoids  mentions  tbc  apartments  of  the  daughters  of 
PfcBtus.  1.  2.  p.  169*  But  the  daughters  of  Proetus  were  properly 
the  vitj^hns  who  otHciated  at  -the  Purait,  the  young  priestesses  of 
db^:3)(Mfy. 

The  Sicilian  Cyclopes  were  three,  because  ihere  were  three 
towers  only*  erected  upon  the  islands  called  Cydopum  Scopulii 
and  that  they  were  lighthouses  is  apparent  from  the  name  which 
still  remains :  for  they  are  at  this  day  styled  Fara§lioni,  according 
to  Fazcllus.  The  Cyclopes  of  Tiryns  were  seven,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo;  because,  the  towers  probably  ytet%  in  number  so 
many.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  preaun^ey  tbat  the  ideas 
of  the  antients  concerning  the  Cyclopians,  wore  taKen  froffi  the 
buildings  which  they  erected. 
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Opis.  What  may  be  the  precise  ctymology^of  tfcfe 
iterm  Kuxa»^,  Cuclops,  I  cannot  presume  to  dbfeeit- 
xntne.  Cuclops,  as  a  personage,  was.  said  io-havb 
been' the  son  of  ^'  Ouranus  and  the  earth:  which 
Ouramis  among  the  Amonians  was  <^teii  'styled 
Coel,  or  Coelus ;  and  was  worshipped  -under  1^ 
forementioned  emblem  of  a  serpent  Hence  the 
temple  of  the  Deity  may  have  been  originally 
called  Cu-Coel-Ops,  Domus  Coeli  Pythonis ;  and 
the  priests  and  people  Cucelopians.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  purport  of  the  name,  the 
history  of  tfiese  personages  is  sufficiently  deter- 
minate. 

There  was  a  place  in  Thrace  called  *♦  Cuclops, 
where  some  of  the  Cyclopian  race  had  settled: 
for  many  of  the  Amonians  came  hither.  Hence 
Thrace  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  science :  and  the  Athenians  acknowledged, 
that  they  borrowed  largely  from  them.    The  fis^r 


''  The  Cyclopian  building^  were  also  called  Oumuiart.  Xt/itTUjirna 
r  e^dMarnx^M.    Ruripid.  Electnu  v^  115S. 

^  Both  Cuclopsy  and  Cuclopes,  was  the  name  of  a  place^  We 
may,  therefore,  I  think,  be  pretty  well  assured,  that  the  Cyclo- 
pians  were  from  hence  denominated.  And  as  sacred  places  had 
their  names  from  the  Deity,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  Cuclopian  towers  were  named  from  Ccelus 
Ops,  the  Deity  there  worshipped :  ftir  I  have  shewn,  that  thi^ 
people  were  the  reputed  children  of  Ouranus,  and  Coelus. 

R2 
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ti^es  w^re  very  famous ;  particularly  the  Pierians 
fojT  their  music,  the  Peonians  for  pharmacy,  -and 
•the  Edoiuaiis  for.  their  rites  and  wonhip.  Thoise^ 
.^iriio.went  under  the  name  of  Cyclopes^  probably 
liotroduced  architecture ;  for  wliich  art  they  seeim 
•<36j  have .  ibten  every  where  noted.  There  -  wfes '  k 
fywnUiii  in  these  parts,  of  which  Aristotle  takes 
nfttijOe,    sLSi   oi  a    \i<onderful    nature.  .  **  E>    Ji 

giqn[^tkeiSsfclopiafis  of  Thrace  is  ajhuntain,  clear 
to  the  eyCy  and  pure^  and  in  no  wise  differing  from 
comfTion,  water :  of  tvhich,  horveve?\  if  an  animal 
iSb^inhs^  i^sia\immcdiateltf  poisoned:  There  is  another 
jiccdiint  gh*en  by  Tiicopompus ;  \<^hd  speaks  >  of 
tlie  people  by  the  name  of  the  Chropes,  which  is 
a  contraction  for  Cb^fQp^s.  He  say-s,  that  even 
gwng* itito .the  W2LteY  was  fatal.    ^0t§tofi7c$i  irojfft 

Xg^fAx  fAsr(KXX€L<ra-uv.  Theopompus  mentions  a  foun- 
tain among  the  Charqpcs  of  Thrace,  in  whicfi^  if  a 
person  at  tempts. to  bathp^  h^  inimediately  lofes  IfLs 
life.     1  have  taken  notice  of  this  histoiy,  because 


M 


•t." 


II  II      ■         II   ■ 


^'  Aristoiclrs  du  roirabtl.  ausculr.  p.  7312. 
•'^  In  exccrptis  apud  Sutioncm.  St»c  not.  Meiirnii  in  AiHigonqtn 
Carystium.  p;  1S3. 
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W6  find,  that  the  persons  who  are  called  ^  Cuclppci 
by  one  writer,  are  styled  Char-opes  by  anothei^f 
and  very  justly  :  for  'the  terms  are  nearly-of  tfaid 
same  purport.  The  Gharopes  were  denominated 
from  a  temple,  and  place  called  Chari-Ops,  lor 
Char-Opis,  locus  Dei  Pythonis :  and  the  Cyclopes 
were,  as  I  have  before  supposed,  denominated 
from  Cu-Coel-Ops,  or  Cu-Coel-Opis,  the  temple 
of  the  same  Deity,  They  were  both  equallj^ 
named  from  the  Ophite  God,  the  great  object  of 
their  adoration,  and  from  the  temple  where  he  was 
worshipped. 

The  head  of  Medasa  in  Argolis  is  said  to  bare 
been  the  work  of  the  '*  Cyclopians.  This  seems 
to  have  been  an  antient  hieroglyphical  representa* 
tion  upon  the  temple  of  Caphisus.  It  was  usiial 
with  the  Egyptians,  and  other  Amonians,  to  de» 
scribe,  upon  the  Architrave  of  their  temples,  some 
emblem  of  the  Deity,  who  there  presided.  This 
represientation  was  often  an  eagle,  or  vulture ;  a 
wolf,  or  a  lion ;  also  an  heart,  or  an  eye. .  The 


'^  Of  the  Cyclopiam  of  Thrac«  see  Scfaotia  in  Eurjpid.  Orest. 
V.  966.  Kvn^awt^j  e^«x*Ko»  i8»<k .  Ako  Schofia  ill  Statii  Tbab* 
}.  2.  p.  104 

KvM^ttfniM  f  otfif  i»fa»  m«i  mro  i(yo9.  Pausao.  L  2.  p.  156*.  K«p>9re<, 

Isidis. 
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list,  as  I  have  shewn,  was  common  to  the  tem^ 
pies  of  ^  Osiris,  and  was  intended  to  signify 
the  superintendency  of  Providence,  from  whom 
nothing  was  hid.  Among  others  the  serpent  wad 
esteemed  a  most  salutary  emblem :  and  they  made 
use  of  it  to  signify  superior  skill  and  knowledge. 
A  beautiful  female  countenance,  surrounded  with 
mh  assemblage  of  serpents,  was  made  to  denote 
divine  wisdom,  which  they  styled  Meed,  and 
Meet,  the  Munc  of  the  Greeks.  Under  this  cha- 
racteristic they  represented  an  heavenly  personage, 
and  joined  her  with  Eros,  or  divine  love :  and  by 
these  two  they  supposed  that  the  present  mun- 
dane' system  was  produced.  Orpheus  speaks  of 
this  Deity  in  the  masculine  gender: 

Kcei  Mi]T»r,  T(«T»f  ytifiruf^  xai  Efvf  irtAvri^im?. 

On  this  account  many  antient  temples  were  orna- 
mented with  this  curious  hieroglyphic:  and 
among  others  the  temple  of  Caphisus  ^'  in  Argolis. 


''  IIiXmv,  •(  ««iT*  9f9^  iMM  weuv  uwrnaum.  Homer.  Odyss. 
KA.-v.10S. 

^  Orphic  Fragment.  6.  v.  19.  the  same  a&  Phancs,  and  Dio* 
nuttts.  Frag.  S.  v.  9.  Schol.  ibid. 

**  Hehce  the  stream  and  lake  of  Ccphiius  in  Beotia  wefe  s^lcd 
9lWito  nm  Xi/^m  Kftfi^nlbf  c  by  the  antient  Doriaoi  expreieed  K«f - 
•0'»Jb^i  from  Kafp'la^f, 
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Caphisus  is  a  compound  of  Caph-Isis,  which  sigr 
oifies  Petra  Isidis,  and  relates  to  the  same  Deity 
as  Metis.  For  we  must  not  regard  sexes,  nor 
difference  of  appellations^  when  we  treat  ef  mmt 
tient  Deities. 

*  A^niif  iAi¥  x«i  OnXuf  f^uc,   ireXf/tAOiTQXf  Miifri. 

I  have  taken  notice  that  the  Cyclopians  of  Thrace 
were  styled  Charopes ;  which  name  they  must 
h^ve  received  from  their  rites,  and  place  of  wor- 
ship. Char-Opis  signifies  the  temple  of  the  Fy* 
thon»  or  serpent :  and  we  find  that  it  was  situated 
near  a  poisonous  pool.  It  was  sacred  tQ  the  Sun : 
and  there  were  many  temples  of  this  name  in 
^  Egypt,    and  other  countries.      The  Sua  wsv 


**  Orphic  Hjran.  81.  ▼.10. 

^*  Hymn.  10.  v.  la  Metii  was  the  lane  ssFui. 

Mi*ecl-Oas  whence  came  Mi^vroi,  is  exactly  aotlogous  to  Co- 
tinousa,  Aitliousa,  Alphiousa,  Ampelonss,  Pithecoosa,  Scototisa, 
Arginousa,  Lampadouttty  Aioathousa,  Opbiousai  Asterousa ;  and 
signifies  the  temple  of  Metis,  or  divine  wisdom.  Asier-Ous  was 
a  temple  on  Mount  Caucasus :  Amatb-Ous,  the  tame  in  Cyprus : 
Ampcl-Ous,  a  temple  in  Mauritania ;  Alphi-Ous,  in  Ells :  Achor- 
Ous,  in  Egypt :  all  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  under  diflerent 
titles. 

'^  Xmff'fAaa%  XiorrtioK  fa  rut  »f^»  iv^iitfimra  no^^MiffM  (m  Aiyo#Tiii)- 
Plutarch.  Isis  ct  0^i^s.  p.  CtGG. 
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called  Arez ;  and  the  lion,  which  was  an  emblem 
of  the  Sun,  bad  the  same  denomination:  and 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  device 
upon  Charopian  temples  was  sometimes  a  lion. 
Homer,  undoubtedly,  had  seen  the  fierce  figure 
of  thb  animal  upon  some  sacred  portal  in  Egypt; 
to  which  he  often  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  a 
Charopian  lion. 

The  devices  upon  temples  were  often  esteemed  as 
talismans^  and  supposed  to  have  an  hidden  and 
salutary  influence,  by  which  the  building  was  pre- 
served. *In  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  was 
some  sculpture  of  Medusa,  which  the  Goddess 
was  said  to  have  given,      a»»XwTo>  i?  rov  v«»Tft  x^o- 


<s  Odyss.  A.  V.  610.  It  is  a  term  which  seems  to  have  puzzled 
the  coramentatpn.  Xo^vo*,  ivMrXvitruwi,  ^aC«^«,  Scholiast.  Ibid. 
It  was  certainly  an  Amonian  term:  aiid  the  Poet  alluded  to  a 
Charopian  temple. 

Tfii  ^  •»»  T^f»f  xi^oAai,  fMa  fAtt  ;gac^«flro»o   Xiorre^.  licsiod.   The- 

ugon.  V.  321.    Flonier  in  another  place  mentionst 

AvKV¥  xAayym',  ;^«^o9rwir  ri  AiovTA/y.  Mymn.  i»(  Miiri^  Oitfy.  v.  4. 

As  a  iiun  was  from  hence  styled  Charops,  so  iroiu  another  tem- 
ple it  was  named  Charon.  JCa^vf  o  Xiw.  llesych.  Achilles  is 
styled  Aixi^nrr,i  Xa^vpf  Lycoph.  v.  260,  a  martial  Charonia« 
Lion. 

•*  Pausan.  1.  8.  p.  696. 


^       Medusa , 


rf^-fcBA-JItafcAwtjteiwJfcM.  !*-'*>' *"'^'^''''- 
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vov  si¥xi  (thi^  iroXiy) ;  to  preserve  the  city  from,  ever 
being  taken  in  war.  It  was  probably  from  this 
opinion,  that  the  ^  Athenians;  had  the  head. of 
Medusa  represented  upon  the  walls  of  their  aero* 
polis:  and  it  was  tlie  insigne  of  many  cities,  as 
we  may  find  from  antient  coins.  The  notion  of 
the  Cyclopes  framing  the  thunder  and  lightning 
for  Jupiter  arose  chiefly  from  the  Cyclopians  en- 
graving hieroglyphics  of  this  sort  upon  the  tem* 
pies  of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  represented 
as  persons, 


68  « 


Oi  Zfivt  C^ovTYiy  T*  iiotroLV^  rtv^xy  re  x(f auvov. 


The  Poets  considered  them  merely  in  the  capacity 
of  blacksmiths,  and  condemned  them  to  the  anviL 
This  arose  from  the  chief  Cyclopian  Deity  being 
called  Acmon,  and  Pyracmon.  He  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  former  title  in  Phrygia;  where 
was  a  city  and  district  called  Acmonia^  mentioned 
by  Alexander  ^  Polyhistor.   The  Amazonians  paid 


''  Paii|san.  1.  1.  p.  49. 

*■'  Hesiod.  Thcogon.  v.  J 41.  Scholia  Apoflon.  1.  1.  v.  730. 

Apollodorus.  1.  1.  p.  4. 

*'  See  Stephanus.  ^x/aohx  voUq  O^vyja? .  xtA.   He  styles  Acmon 
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ike  like  reverence :  and  there  was  a  sacred  grove 
cailed  Acmonium  upon  the  ^"^  Thermodon,  which 
was  held  in  great  repute.  He  was  by  some  looked 
upon  as  the  offspring  of  heaven ;  by  others  wor* 
shipped  as  Ouranus,  and  Coelus,  the  heaven  itself  c 
and  Acmonides  was  supposed  to  have  been  his 
^  son,  whom  some  of  the  my  thologists  made  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  earth.  Hence  Simmias  Rhodius 
introduces  Divine  Love  displaying  his  influence, 
and  saying,  that  he  produced  Acmonides,  that 
mighty  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  founded  the  sea.     ^*  Aivctrt  i^t  row  Tag  n  C«- 


^MfM9»  rot  hletntj^.     Manes  was  the  chief  Deity  of  Lydia,  Lycia, 
and  Persis ;  and  the  same  as  Menes  of  Egypt. 
There  was  a  city  Acmonia  in  Thrace.  Ptol.  1.  5.  p.  138. 

^Er^ueuaM^  Ani4,ono9  aXa^i  wt^  ^ffitihrrm.    Steph.  Byzant. 

AfMiIlomui  takes  notice  of  AA^tmc  AxfMirM»«.  1.  2.  v.  99^  Here 
Mars  was  supposed  to  have  married  Harmonia^  the  mother  of  the 
Amazonians. 

''  Acmonides  is  represented  as  a  patronymic  ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  an  Aroonian  compound,  Acmon-Ados,  Acmon 
the  God  of  light,  the  same  as  Coelus,  Cronus,  and  Osiris.  Acmon 
and  Acmonides  were  certainly  the  same  person :  Ax/a«»*  K^om(, 
Ov^o(»  Hesych.  Ax/Ao»i)i)(y  o  Xo^r,  nm  o  Ov^avo^.  ibid.  He  was 
theCyciopian  God,  to  whom  different  departments  were  given  by 
the  mythoh)gists.  Charon  Cyclops  is  mentioned  by  Lycophron. 
T.  659'  above  quoted. 

^^Simmix  Rhodii  nn^i/^iA.  Theocritus.  Heinsii.  p.  214. 
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•  Acmcm  swms  to  have  been  wofsfaipped  of  old  at 
Ti^ryns^  that  andent  city  of  Greece^  whose  towen 
W€xe  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyolopians. 
For  Acmon  was  the  Cyclopian  Ddty;  and  ii 
represeBted  by  CalUmachus  as  the  tutelary  God  of 
the  place,  though  the  passage  has  been  otfaerwise 
interpreted. 


.  a: 


The  term  has  commonly  been  looked  upoa  as  an 
adjective;  and  the  passage  has  been  rendered 
Talis  Tirynthius  indefessus,  which  is  scarce  sens6. 
Callimachus  was  very  knowing  in  mythology^  and 
is  here  speaking  of  tlie  Cyclopian  God  Acmoily 
whom  he  makes  the  d'£oc  ir^oTruXaio^,  or  guardian 
Deity  of  the  place.  It  was  the  same  God,  that 
was  afterwards  called  Hercules,  and  particularly 
styled  Tirynthius,  to  whom  Callimachus  here 
alludes,  under  a  more  antient  name. 

As  the  Cyclopians  were  great  artists,  they  pro« 
bably  were  famous  for  works  in  brass,  and  iron : 
-and  that  circumstance  in  their  history  may  havi 
been  founded  in  truth.     The  Idaei  Dactyli  were 


^'  Callimachi  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  v.  14(i. 
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Cydopians :  and  they  are  said  td  have  first  forged 
aaetals,  -  and  to  have,  reduced  them  to  commoH 
^♦utej  the  knowledge  of  which  art  they  obtained 
from  the  fusion  of. minerals  at  the  burning  of 
mount "  Ida*  Whether  this  was  an  eruption  of 
fire  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mountain,  or  only 
a  fire  kindled  among  the  forests,  which  crowned 
its  summit,  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  an 
event  of  antient  date ;  and  admitted,  as  a  remark- 
able epocha,  in  the  most  early  series  of  chronology. 
From  this  event  the  Curetes,  and  Corybantes,  who 
were  the  same  as  the  ^^  Idaei  Dactyli,  are  supposed 


''^  AftxivXoi  I^«ft«*  Kfnrantf.  Apollonius  Rbod.  1.  I.  v.  II29- 
'  "fhe  Scholiast  upon  this  Poet  takes  notice  of  only  three;  of 
which  one  was  Acmon : 

'0>  v^orroi  Ti;^vyir  voAt;/xi}T»9C  *H^»tro»o 
Et/^oy  f »  tf^iiQ^i  fairetk^  loivra  o-tlii^ay, 
£c  w^  T  rmyxapj  xai  aptirpivfc  tpyof  t^u^xv. 

These  verses  arc  quoted  from  the  antient  author,  o  T»iy^o^*»f»^« 

:  Diodorus  Sicoius,  ].  U  p.  333.  says,  that  soroc  nmde  the  Id»i 
Dactyli  ten  in  number ;  others  an  hundred. 

^Clemens  Alexand.  Stcom.    1.  1.    p.  401.     Strabo.  1.  }0. 
P..725. 

.  ^*  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  715.  They  are  by  Talianus  Assyrius  spoken 
of  as  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  same  invention  attributed  to  them. 
XaJixtvtip  Kvx^*nn;  (iohiaiat).  p.  243. 
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to  have  learned  the  mystery  of  fusing  and  fot^n^ 
metals.  From  them  it.  was  propagated  to  maA5r 
countries  westward,  particularly  to  the  PangasM 
mountains,  and  the  region  Curetis,  where  the 
Cyclopians  dwelt  in  Thrace:  also  to  the  region 
Trinacia  and  Leontina,  near  iEtna,  which  they 
occupied  in  Sicily. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  shew  the  true 
history  ^^  and  antiquity  of  Uiis  people :  and  we  may 
learn  from  their  works,  ^'  that  there  was  a  time, 
when  they  were  held  in  high  estimation.  They 
were  denominated  from  their  worship :  and  their 
chief  Deity  among  other  titles  was  styled  Acmon, 
and  Pyracmon.  They  seem  to  have  been  great  in 
many  sciences :  but  the  term  Acmon  signifying 
among  the  Greeks  an  anvil,  the  Poets  have  limited 


Fabricam  ferrariam  primi  excogitdrunt  Cyclopes.  Sec  Hoffman. 
Ferrura. 

'^^  Kvk?i0nn(f  O^fluoxoy  tOvo;,  afro  KvnXuvoi  CdaiXtif  «tii>(  ovoauh^o- 
^yo^. — vAiioyK  ^  avTtit¥  ly  ry  KefvrJk'  9i(ra»  h  API^TOI  TEXNITAI^ 
Schol.  in  Euripid.  Orest.  v.  966. 

Mention  is  afterwards  made  rw  w  mc  Kv^riJb;  Kt/xXo/wy.  The 
Curetes  worshipped  Cronus:  so  that  Cronus  and  Cuclops  were  the 
saiAe.     See  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  1.  2.  p.  2Q5, 

'*  They  are  said  to  have  made  the  aliar  upon  which  the  Gods 
were  sworn,  when  the  Titans  rebelled  against  Jupiter.  Scholiast 
upon  Aratus.  p.  52.  In  memorial  of  this  altar  an  Asterism  was 
formed  in  the  Sphere,  denominated  Svuo^f  ara. 
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theai  to  one  base  department,  and  considered  them 
fLA  so  many  blacksmiths.  And  as  they  resided 
near  JEtna,  the>'  have  made  the  burning  moun- 
tain their  forge : 

^  Ferrum  exercebant  vasto  Cyclopes  in  antro, 
Brontesque,  Steropesque,  et.  nudud  membra 
Pyracmon.  .    ■ 


1    ■     ■      —  '■  < 


^Virpil4^.ivl.avV-*Ci.. 


OF 


TEMPLE    RITES 


IN    THE 


FIRST  AGES. 


JL  Must  continually  put  the  reader  in  mind  how 
common  it  was  among  the  Greeks,  not  only  out 
of  the  titles  of  the  Deities,  but  out  of  the  names 
of  towers,  and  other  edifices,  to  form  personages^ 
and  then  to  invent  histories  to  support  what  they 
had  done.  When  they  had  created  a  number  of 
such  ideal  beings,  they  tried  to  find  out  some 
relation :  and  thence  proceeded  to  deterinine  the 
parentage,  and  filiation  of  each,  Just  as  fancy 
directed.  Some  colonies  from  Egypt,  and  Ca- 
naan, settled  in  Thrace;  as  appears  from  num- 
berless memorials.  The  parts  which  they  occupied 
were  upon  the  ilebrus,  about  Edonia,  Sithonia, 
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and  Mount  Haemns.     They  also  held  Pieria,  and 
Peonia,  and  all  the  sea  coast  region.     It  was  their 
custom,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  all   their 
settlements  to  form  puratbeia ;  and  to  introduce 
the  rites  of  fire,  and  worship  of  the  Sun.     Upon 
the  coast,  of  which  I  Iiave  been  speaking,  a  tem- 
ple of   thb  sort  was  founded,    which  is  called 
Torone.     The  name  is  a  compound  of  Tor-On,  as 
I  have  before  taken  notice.     The  words  pura- 
thus,    and  puratbeia,    were,,  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  Pur-Ath,   and  Por-Ait,   formed  from  two 
titles    of  the    God    of  fire.      Out   of    one    of 
these  the  Grecians  made  a  personage,  which  they 
expressed   llfOiTOf,    Proetus,  whose  daughters,  or 
rather  priestesses,    were  the  Proe tides.     And    as 
they  followed  the  Egyptian  rites,  and  held  a  Cow 
sacred,    they*  v^ere,  in   corfseqiieijce  of  it,   sup* 
pbsed  to  have  beert  turned  into  '  cows;  just  as 
the  priestesses  of  Hrppa  were  said  to  have  hten 
changed  into  riiares ;  the  GEnotropas  and  Peleiadse 
into  pigeons.     Proteus  of  Egypt,  whom  Meile-- 
laus  was  supposed  to  have  consulted   about  his 
passage  homeward,  was  a  tower  of  this  sort  with 
a  purait.     It  was  an  edifice,  where  both  priests 
and  pilots  resided  to  give  information ;  and  where 


*if 


■  Prcetides  implorunt  falsis  mugitibns  aunis.     Virgil,  ttlog.  5. 
V.  48. 
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a  light  was  continually  burning  to  direct  the 
^hips  in  the  night.  The  tower  of  Torone  likewise 
•was  a  Pharos,  And  therefore  styled  by  Lycophrofc 
fkiyfAta  Tofuyyi, .  the  flatning.  Torone.  The  country 
about  it  was^  in  like  manner,'  called  *  ^MyfoLyi 
Phlegra,  both  from  these  flaming  Towers,  and 
from  the  worship  there  introduced.  There  seem^ 
to  have  been  a  fire^tower  in  this  region  named 
Proteus ;  for,  according  to  the  antient  accounts,' 
Proteus  is  mentioned  as  having  resided  in  these 
parts,  and  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Torone. 

He  is  accordingly  styled  by  the  Poet, 

f 

'  f  Afyf«(a;  iroo-ic  ' 

The  epithet  rvy^o?,  gloomy,  and  sad^  implies  a 
bad  character,  which  arose  from  the  crtiel  rites 
practised  in  these  places.  In  all  these  temples 
they  made  it  a  rule  to  sacrifice  strangers,  whom 
fortune  brought  in  their  way.    Torone  stood  near 


« ^  Herod.  1. 7.  c.  1S3. 

l0,oBvofAtm  Ttymm^j  lOjrof  «nCi(,  mu  mnfM9,    Stfftbo.  Epitome,  l*  7* 
p.  510. 

'  Lycophron.  v.  1 15. 

VOL.  U.  S 
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^Pallene,  which  was  styled  ^  Tnyfiuuif^  rfo^pf^  th€ 
nurse  of  the  earth-born^  or  giant  brood.  Uader 
this  character  both  the  som  of  Chus^  and  the 
Anakim  of  Canaan  are  included.  liycophroA 
takes  off  from  Proteus  the  imputation  of  beings 
accessary  to  the  vile  practices,  for  which  the 
place  was  notorious ;  and  make^  only^  hia  acnui 
guilty  of  murdering  strangers.  He  says^  that 
their  fattier  left  them  out  of  disgust, 

1  ; 

In  this  he  alludes  to  a  custom^  of  which  I  shall 
take  notice  hereafter.  According  to  Eustathius, 
the  notion  was,  that  Proteus  fled  by  a  subterra- 
neous passage  to  Egypt,  in  company  with  his 
daughter  Eidothea.  ^  Afroxxrtrn  ck  ^oc^ov  ^trx  mc 
luyarfoc  EJaftfftc  He  Went,  it  seems,  fro<n  one 
Pharos  to  another;  from  Pallene  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.     The  Pbkros  of  Eervot  was  both  a 


^  Stephanas  places  Torone  in  Thrace,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  named  from  Torone,  who  was  not  the  wife,  but  daughter  of 
Proteus.  A^re  Tofurn^  mc  n^writfc  Some  tnadie  htr  tht  daughter 
of  Poseidon  and  Phoenioow  SeeStephw  ^>Ay^um.  There  weraiaore 
towers  than  one  of- this  name. 

'  Um>^^0t9*^  f flmXll  ti^ymtm  f^fM,    Lycophv  v.  t^» 

*  Lycophron.  v.  124.  ^ 

^  Eustath.  on  Dionysius.  v.  5^59- 
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vat^hH^Qwer,  and  a  tem^Jei  wh&Q  people  went  to 
iiu|uive  jtlftput  the  success  of  jthejr  voyage ;  and  to 
Qbtaiin  tbe  aast^tainee  of  pyiota^  Protem  was  afli 
Egyptiatii  title  of  the  Deityi  uDdet  w^^b  be  witt 
worshipped,  both ,  ia  the  Pliaros,  add  at  ?  Meav 
phis.  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris,  and  Canobus : 
and  particularly  the  God  of  mariners^  who  coa- 
fined  his  department  to  tbe  ^  sea.  From  hence, 
I  thiiik^  we  may  unravel  the  mystery  abput  the 
pilot  of  Menolaus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  named 
Canobu9|  and  to  have  given  name  to  the  principal 
aeaport  in  Egypt.  The  priests  of  tbe  country 
laughed  at  tbe  idle'"  story  ;  and  they  had  good 
reason ;  for  the  place  was  far  pitior  >f  o  the  people 
spoken  of,  and  the  natne  not^Orecian  original. 
It  is  observable,  that  Stephanus  of  fiyzantiuai 
gives  tlie  pilot  amofther  name,  caHingbim,  instead 
of  Cancibus,  .#«(o?,  Pharus.  His  words  ar^  ^^e^c  • 
n^cii^iu;  MiytXasy  which  ane  scarce  sense.  I  make 
no  doubt,  from  the  history  of  Proteus  above,  but 
that  ki  the  originol,  whence  Stephanus  copied,  or 
at  lease  whence  the  story  was  first  taken,  the 
mding  was  tttpo^  i  Rfgm^  MfviAM ;  that  is,  ithe 
Proteus  of  Kenielaus,  so  jcalebrisited  by  Homer, 
who  is  represented^  as  so  wise,  and  &q .experienced 


^n^ttnm  xijeA«tfm»,  worn  it^iibc  tx^rrm.     Orphic  HyniB.  24< 
'^ Arbtidcs.  Onitip  J^p^tiifSS.  JTr 9.  1^ fiOai     '^ 
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ift  navigat^n;  whom  thej  esteemed  4  great  pro* 
jpfaet,  and  a  Deity  of  the  sea,  was  toothing  eiae 
but  a  Pharos.  In  other  words^  it  was  a  temple  of 
Brotens  upon  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  the  Poet  makes  Menelaus  have  recourse. 
Such  was  the  original  history :  but  n^wrcoc  MiytXau 
has  been  changed  to  v^ «f cu? ;  and  the  God 
Ganobus  turned  into  a  Grecian  pilot  As  these 
were  Ophite  temples,  a  story  has  been  added  about 
this  person  having  been  stung   by   a   serpent. 

Pilot  was  biiten  by  a  serpent^  4ind  buried  in  the 
island.  Conformable:  to  my  opinion  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Tzetses,  who  says,  that  Proteus 
resided  in  the  ^  Pharos  r  by  which  is.^signified^ 
that  he  was  the  Deity  of  the  place.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Orphic  poetry  as  the  first-bom  of 
the  world,  the  chief  God  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mighty  **  prophet. 

The  history  then  of  Menelaus  in  Egypt,  if  such 
m  person  ever  existed,  ammints  to  this.  In  a  state 
of  uncertainty  he  applied  to  a  temple  near  CanobuSi 
which  was  sacred  to  Proteus.  This  was  one  title 
out  of  many,  by  which  the  chief  Deity,  of  the 


"  Stcpblinas  By2ianf.'0ae^«(. 

'^  Chiiias.  2.  Hist  44.  p.  31.   n^AiTiv('fi6iniui(.f mit^i 

'^  Orphic  Ilymv  lo  Proteus.  24...^  .     . 
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country  was  worshipped,  and  was  equivalent  to 
On,  Oru8,  Osiris,  and  Canobus.  From  this  place 
Menelaus  obtained  proper  advice,  by  which. he 
directed  his  voyage.  Hence  some  say,  that  he 
had  Of ovTt?,  Phrontis,   for  his   pilot.     ^  Kviip/nrnf 

ctftfoq  MiviXxH  i  ^foyrig^  dog  Oinirof oc.      AfcfieluUS  had 

an  excMent  pilots  one  Phrontis^  the  son  of  Onetort. 
This,  I  think,  confirms  all  that  I  have  been  saying: 
for  what  is  Phrontis,  but  advice  and  experience  ? 
and  what  is  Onetor,  but  the  Pharos,  from  whence 
it  was  obtained  ?  Onetor  is  the  same  as  Torone^ 
Tofwfn,.  only  reversed.  They  were  both  tempksjof 
I^rotieius,  the  same  as  On,  and  Ojus :  both 
4>A<y(«iai,  by  which  is  meant  temples  of  fire,  or 
light-houses.  Hence  we  may  be  pretty .  certain, 
that  the  three  pilots^,  Canobus,  Phrontis,  Pharo% 
together  .with  Onetor,  were  only  poetical  per^ 
sonages :  and  that  the  terms  properly  related  to 
towers,  and  sanctuaries,  which  were  of  Egyptian 
original 

These  places  were  courts  of  justice,  where,  the 
priests  seem  to  have  practised  a  strict  inquisition ; 
and  where  pains  and  penalties  were  very  severe. 
The  notion  of  the  Fi^ries  was  take^  .from  these 
temples:  for  the  term  Furia  is  from  Ph'ur,  igQi% 
aqd  signifies  a  priest  of  fire.     It  was  on.  account 

■  -■'■■     ' '  ■  ■■"  I  II 

'^Eostath.'  in  Diony?.  v.  li. 

^fomv  Ofw^iinu  Hcnien  Odyis.  r«  y*  28f .  'See  also  Hesych. 


tif  th*  eruchie*  hei'e  pracfi^,  tftat  ttosf  of  tUc 
imtffeiit  judges  are  represented  a«  inexorable;  «ftd 
lite  thetefo/e  inadfe  judges  ih  hell.  Of  what 
"tettire  thfeir  departrtietit  was  esteemed  iriay  be 
'learned  from  Virgil, 

^*  Gtrdisliis  ha?c  Rhad^triahtfitrs  habet  diirissitna 

C^tfg*t4ae,  auditque  dbloi,  ^trbigitqiic  ateri, 

^he  templt  ^  Phtegya  In  Bccotia  was  jJrobably 
^Attti  of  thfe^  dAtins ;'  Where  jtisttce  was  paftisllly 
tfdiriJlilsterrtJ,  arid  Wh^re  great  criifelries  Wert 
ifkef cf JteJ  yy  the  jirifestS.  Hence  a  person,  hatniedi 
Wifely  as,'  !s  ib^kstntti  in  \hfe  Shades  bdlo\?,  try^ 
fii^  otft  tti  CAnKtokl  agony,  and  Exhorting  ptople 
to  Justice.  '*• 

•      •  t  .     .     «  . 

■*  —  Phlegyasque  miserrimus  onines 
Admohet,  et  tristi  testatur  voce  per  titabras, 
' '  33ifeite  justiti^tri  ibonifi,  *lt  non  tetntlere  DivoSi 

*  ■*  i  ■■<  •'  .«  ,     I  i- 

Sk^lleot  coAi^I,  batlhthyduek]  rkthtt  (b6  ktte. 
PMe^yaK  W^s  iti ^reality  tlte  Sun;  to  denomiimbed 
by  the  :£thio)!>«s,  or  Gttthite^,  atM  esteemed  the 


"iEneid.  1.6.  v.\BS6. 
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same  as  Midiras  of  Persis.  .  They  Idfoked  up  to 
him  a^  their  great  btAe&ctor,  and  lawj^ver :  lite 
tbey  held  their  laW8  83  of  divifie  drigitml;  His 
worship  was  introduced  among  the  skatiyei  of 
Greece  by  the  Cuthitds^v  styled  Ethiopians^  whii 
came  from  EgypU  That  this  was  the  trne  history 
of  Phleg3ra8  we  mt^  be  assured  from  Stephanus/ 
and  Phavorinus.  They  mention  both  Phlegyan^ 
and  Mithraa,  as  men  dei^d ;  and  specify,  thUt 
they  Were  of  Ethiopian  original.  '^  MiOyay,  k«i 
^AiTvieir,  kifi^T  AiAiov4f  T»  y%%9i.  Muios  indeed  iiS 
spoken  of,  aA  sin  uffri^t  judge :  and  the  persoii 
alliided.  to  under .  that  character  was  emioentl): 
diatingutfched  for  his  piety,  and  justice.  But  \A$ 
pnedts  wer6  esttoetticd  far  otherwise^  for  thcty  wofV 
guilty '  of  great  orudties.  fienee^  vft  find, . that 
Minos  was  looked  upon  as  a  jat%e  of  hell,  aAd 
styled  Qussitor  Minos.  He  Iras  id  leaKty  4 
Deity,  the  same  as  Menes^  add  Menon  of  Egypti 
and  as  Manes  of  Lydia,  Persis,  and  other  coun- 
tries. And  though  his  histoid  be  ttolrconsi^ently 
exhibited^  yet,  so  tnuch  light  miiy  be  gained  from 
the  Cretans,  as  to  certify  us,  that  there  was'in  their 
island  a  temple  callipd  Men-Tor,  the  tower  pf 
Men,  or  Menes.    The  Deity,   from  a  particular 

9  ... 
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^'^ Stephanus.  AiSiovi*.     *  i  <      .—  J  "- 
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fl  :hfcr6gl;^pjTiici ;  Whder  wMich'^  the  natives  wor- 
shipped hiin,:  was  styled  Mihotaurus.  To  this 
temple'  thej  Athenians  weve  obliged  anhually  t6 
iend  sdOYe  of  their  |)7ime  youth  to  be  sacrificed  ; 
jubt  as  thepeople  of  Carthage  used  to  send  their 
ohildrda  to  be'  victims  at. "^  Tyre.  The  Athenians 
were  dbUged  foe  some  time  ito' pay  this  tribute,  as 
gppeatb  fi-ohif  the  festival  in  i  commemoratibri  of 
their  d^veranbe.'  The  plaors  ^most  infamous  for 
these  custdi'iis  Were  those,:  -M^iibh  were  situ^tted 
ttpon  the  seacbast'.and  especially  those  dangerous 
passesi  Where  sartors:  iirere-bibliged  to  go  on  sfiofe 
l^h  asttstance/^to  J»e  directi^d  m  their  way. :  Scylla 
tf|lonl(he  coastjpf  Rbegium  was  one  of  these  ::lmii 
kppears * S ta (have  been  particularly  dreaded ^ hj 
tndrin^s.  Ulysses  Icn  Hornier  says,  that  he  was 
kfraid  t6  men^on  her  name  to  his  companions, 
test  diey  should  through  astonishment  have  lost 
all  serine  of  preservation. 


%'....  .  . 

* 

^  The  hi^roglypiiic  was  a  inan  witli  the  head  of  a  bull ;  which 
had  the  same  reference,  as  the  Apis,  and  Mneuis  of  Egypt. 
'•  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  20.  p.  756. 
^  Homer.  Odyss.  M.  y.  22ip 
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Soii\e  suppose  Scylla  to  have  beea  a  dangeroufi 
rock;  and  that  it  was  abominated  on  account  of 
the  frequent  shipwrecks.  There  was  a  rock  of 
that  nanie,  but  attended  with  no  such  perilv  ^We 
are  informed  by  Seneca,  "  Scyllam  saxum  esse;  et 
quidem  non  terribile  navigantibus.  It  was  the 
temple,  built  of  old  upon  that  ^*  eminence,  and 
the  customs  which  prevailed  v^ithin,  that  ^ade  it 
so  detested.  This  temple  was  a  Petra:  hence 
Scylla  is  by  Homer  styled  J^kuAAa  nirfatti ;  and  the 
dogs,  with  which  she  was  supposed  to.haye  been 
surrounded,  were  Cahen,  or  priests. 

As  there  wa^  ^  Men-tor  in  Crete,  ^  so  tlwrf  was< 
a  place  of  the. same  name,  only  reversed,  i^  $icilj[i 
called  Tor-men,    and  Taufomenium.  .  Th(;re  is 

i 

reason  to  think,  that  the  saiiie  cruel  practices  pr^* 
vailed  here.  It  stood  in  the  country  of  .the 
Lamise,  Lestrygons,  and  Cyclopes,  upon  th^ 
river  OnrBaal,  which  the  Greeks  rendered .  Ono* 
ballus.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it 
wais  one  of  the  Cyciopian  buildings.  Homer  has 
presented  us  with  something  of  truth,  tjiiough  we 
receive  it  sadly  mixed  with  fable.  We  find  from 
him,   that  when  Ulysses  entered  the  dangerout 


I^iist.  79* 

hf  f y  rii  £«trX^1|,  Ao^iimk  tuv  ZMu>}ia9  fiB<n  ^vymn^  f imm.  ApoUooilM. 
SchoL  L  4.  V.  «2S. 
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puss  of  RhegMfii^'  hi  had  sriit  of  his  comrades 
seized  by  Scyllat  'and  he  loses  the  same  number 
it  the  caFerii  of  the  Cyclops,  which  that  monster 
^etoured. ;  SUeMis,  iti  a  passage  before  taken 
ioticeofj  is  by  Euripkies  made  to  say,  that  the 
ifnost  agreeable  repast  to  the  Cydops  was  the  flesh 
ilfWrahgers:  nobody  dime  wkhid  his  reach,  that 
lie  ^id  not  i^ed  upon. 

•         '  m  ■  -  '  • 

t 


tSvefse  iiccodnts  some  hare  been  led  Co  think, 
llfatr  the-  priests  i<i  these  temples  really  ftd  npon 
the  flesh  of  tKe  •pertbtis  sacrificed  :  and  that  thescJ 
stoifies  at  bottoM-fllttide  to  a  shocking  depravity; 
inthj  ts  one  wotild  hope,  that  hutnan  nature  conld 
Wrt  be-brbught  to.  i^dthing  can  be  more  horrid, 
that  tke  cruel  process  of  the  Cyclops,  as  it  is  re- 
presented by  Homer.  And  though  it  be  veiled 
finder  the  shades  of  poetry,  we  may  still  learn  the 
detestation,  in  whith' these  places  Were  held. 

« 
■  '    •  ■ 

t    ^  Stiirifc  i\M  fi,»^At  S<rt  &}tv\M»t  ton  yanf  ^ 


"■  ■     ^Ettirtpidcs:  Cydops.  v.  126. 

^Odyss.  1. 1.  ▼•385. 


^^  He  answered  with  his  deed :  his  bloody  h«lkid 
Sn&tcfa'd  two  unhappy  of  x»y  martial  band, 
And  dash'd  Hke  doj^  against  tfa6  rocky  floor : 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains^  and  mingled 
gore. 

:  Torn  hmb  from  Hmb,  he  spreads  the ; horrid 

And  fierce  devours  it  likea  mountain  beast    • 
He  sucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  be  drains  $ 

,    Nor  entrails,  flesh,  nor.  solid  bone  reoMins. 
We  see  the  death,  from  which  we  cannot  moTe» 

'   And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove^ 

i 

One  would  not  be. fiery  forward  tostrengchsfi-ati 
imputation,  which  disgraces  human  nature :  yet 
tliere  must  certainly  have  been  something  highly 
brutal  and  depraved  in  the  character  of  this  peo- 
ple, to  have  given  rise  to  this  description  of  foul 
and  unnatural  feeding.  What  must  not  be  con- 
cealed,  Euhemenis,  an  antient  writer,  who  was  a 
native  of  these  parts,  did  aver,  that  this  bestial 
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^  littiMcd  by  Mn  Pope. 
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practice  6nce  ^Mrevwledl  Satom-s  ilevouvii^  his 
own  children  idj»tt{tpo8ed  to  allude  to  this  ctMtom* 
And  we  le^rn  from  this  writer,  as  the  passa^  has 
heen  transmitted  by  *^£miiua«  thaC  aoC*  only 
Saturn,  .butiOps,  and  ^e.  rest  of  mankind  in. their 
days,  used  to  feed  upon  human  flesh. — *^Sa- 
turmiipd, /Jet  Opem, .  cvterosqiie  .tu!m  homioeikha- 
manftm  cairnem.  solitos  efitekre.;  <  HeLspeaks  of 
Satar|>,-^[idOp!s^^Mioffpersdns,  who  once  lived 
in  the  v^cirld,  wd;  w^ra  jthut  guilty.  But  the  priests 
of  their  temples  were  the  people  to  be  tedly  ac- 
cused ^ithe  £lydopiaiis,.(Lunias,  andLdstryig^ns, 
who  officiated  at  their  altars.  He  spQSka^nf  the 
cusjbonv'as 'well  known  r- and  it  had  iindbufatedly 
}ii»en;^radtisediiii>those^arl9,:  whete  iii  laftertimes 
he  wasiharni  ^  iM-'hejavaaa'naitiv'^  i^')of  Zancle, 
and  .hvssd' ra  Jthe^  ▼biy  country,  of  which  i?e  have 
been  )^>taking^  in  the  land:  b£  thQ;Lesdrygdns^  and 
Cyclopians.  The  promontory  of  Scylla  was  within 
his  isi^ t  ^  He  itrais'itherefore  well  -qualified  to  give 

r  .    '.  ^  *■■     f*  "      ■'.■'»■  '■      9     9'  ■ 

»  ' » 
« ^  EmiiAs  translated  into  ioLtik  .the:  history  of  Euh^nnerot,  who 
seems  tp  hfva  been  a  sensifaljo  in»n,  and  sai¥  into  theiiase  theology 
of  his  countrv. .  He  likewise  t^rotc  ^/^ainst  it,  and  from  hence 
made  himself  many  enemies,  Strabo  treats  him  as. a  man  dcyotcd 
to  fiction.'  I.  2.  p.  l6o. 

»  ^'•E5t  Eftni?  Hinotid' Bicrd,  quoted  by  Lactarithis.  Dirm.  Fn- 
fititut-ihol..4.  c.  13.  p.  59, 

*^  Mta-amttoif  £v9)^f^ev.  Strabo.  1.  1.  p*  S^r 


an  account  of  these  parts ;  isokd  h\$  evideQee  musfc 
necesQaiily  have  weight.  *  Without  doubt  thesis 
cruel  practices  left  lastmg. .impressions ;  and  the 
memorials  were  not  effaced  for  ages. 

It  ia  said  of  Orpheus  by  Horace,  C»dibus^  et 
victu  foedo  deterruit :  by  which  one  should  be  led 
to  tliink,  that  the  putting  a  stop  to  this  unnatural 
gratification  was  owing  to  him.  Others  think, 
that  he  only  discountenanced  .the  eating  of  raw 
flesh,  which  before  had  beeti .  usual,  fiut  this 
could  not  be  true  of  Orpheus  :  for  it  was  a  cir*^ 
cumstance,  which  made  one  part  of  his  institutes. 
If  there  were  ever  such  a  man,  as  Orpheus,  he 
enjoined  the  v^ry  thing,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  prohibited.  For  both  in  the  '^orgies  of 
Bacchus  and  in  the  rites  of  Ceres^  as  well  as  of 
other  Deities,  one  part  of  the  mysteries  consisted 
in  a  ceremony  styled  «yM^ym ;  at  which  time  the^ 
eat  the  flesh  quite  crude  with  the  blood.  In  Crete 
at  tlie  ^^  Diouusiaca  tliey  used  to  tear  the  flesh  with 
their  teeth  from  the  animal,  when  alive.  This 
they  did  in  commemoration  of  Dionusus.  '*  Festos 
funeris  dies  statuunt,  et  annuum  sacrum  trieteric4 


^Clement.  Cohort,  p.  11.  Amobius.  1.  5. 

'^  Aio»v0«y   MAiyo^oy  o^ml^v^i   Bax;^!^   ffufmyta  nif  If^^yia* 

Clemens  Cohort,  p.  11. 
^*  Julius  Firroicos.  p.  14. 


eoMecntione  compoQUB^  omnia  per  oniineHi 
ibcietites,  qusr  puer  morieM  aut  fedt,  mat  passiM 
est  Fivum  laniant  dtmi^us  TauruMj  crudela 
epulas  annuls  commemoraticmibiis  excitantOL 
Apollonius  Rhodiua  speaking  of  persoiis  fike  to 
Bacchanalians,  represents  them  *^Su«5-iif  mf^A^f^i 
MsKfti^  as  savage  as  the  Thyades^  who  delisted  in 
bloody  banquets.  Upon  this  the  Scholiast  otn 
senres^  that  the  Msnadas,  and  BacchsB,  used  to 
devour  the  raw  limbs  of  animals,  which  they  had 
eot  or  torn  asunder.  ^^n«xxincir  inj  fkoa^f  Tuuum-^ 
^j^ftn,  aw»  MpM^rs^MtnoK^  fdAuwiit*     la  the  isbiid  of 

Chios  it  was  a  religious  custom  to  tear  a  man  limfr 
Ibom  biob  by  way  of  sacrifice  to  Dionusus.  Tlie 
same  obtained  in  Temedos.  It  is  Porph3rfy,  who 
gives  the  aceount  He  was  a  staunch  Pagan,  and 
bis  evidence  on  that  account  is  of  consequencej 
He  quotes  for  tlie  rites  of  Teaedos  Euelpis  the 

Catysttan.      ^  S0u«ifvo  Ik  »ai  w  Xioi  rw  fi^Mi%»  t^%w9kf 

From  all  whieh  we  may  learn  one  sad  tiMJi,  that 
there  is  sci^rce  any  thing  so  impious  and  uuna^ 
tural,  as  not  at  times  to  have  prevailed. 
We  need  not  then  wonder  at  the  character  given 


^^ApojloD.  Rhod.  L  1.  V.  ffd6. 
^'  Scholia  ApoUon.  1.  1.  v.  635. 
'* Porphyry  «g*  Avoxuf.  1.2.  p.  224b 


of  the  LestrygQAea,  Lamis^  ajid  Cydopians,  mh^ 
were  iobabitaats  of  Sicily,  and  lived  nearly  ift  the 
3anie  part  of  the  island.  They  seem  to  havip  beett 
theprtesta,  aqd  priestesses,  of  the  Leon tini;  who 
resided  at  Pelorus»  and  in  the  Cydopian.  towers : 
on  whidi  account  the  Lamias  are  by  Luciliu» 
terined  "  Turricote.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
delighted  in  human  blood,  like  the  Cyclopians^ 
but  with  this  difference,  that  their  chief  repaat 
waa  the  flesh  of  young  persons  and  children ;  of 
w]|ji(l^  they  are  represented  as  very  greedy.  They 
were  priests  of  Ham,  called  £1  Ham ;  from  whence 
WM  formed  'Lamus  and  'Lamia.  Their  chief  city, 
tji4  same  probably,  which  was  named  Taurome*^ 
fduq)|  is  mentioned  by  Homer^  as  the  city  of 
L9imus, 

And  the  inhabitants  are  represented  as  of  the 
giant  race. 


^  Turricolas  Lamms,  F^ini  quss  Fompiliique 

Iiistitii€v«  Nttmae.    Ucta&U  de  faliilUlig.  1. 1.  c.  22.  p.  105. 

2**HoaierOd^».K..v.  81. 

^Mbid.  K.  V.  120. 
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Many  f^ve  an  account  of  the  Lestrygoas,  and 
Lamias,  up^  the  liris  in  Italy ;  and  also  upon 
other  parts  of  that  coast :  and  some  of  theni  did 
settle  there.  But  they  were  more  partifcularly  to 
be  found  in  ^  Sicily  near  Leontium,  as  the  Scho- 
liast upon  Lycophron  observes.  '*  Aa»rf uyotrc,  «i 
9VV  Afoyrii/oi.  The  anticnt  LestrygoM  tcere  thepeth 
piCf  whost  posterity  are  now  called  Leon  tint.  The 
same  writer  takes  notice  of  their  incivility  *  to 
'strangers :  ^  Ovx  no'af  iiOfo-/iftf»o»  ^tM?  ivohy(te%dn 
That  they  were  Amonians,  and  came  origfnaHy 
from  Babylonia,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  history 
of  the  try thrpan  Sibyl ;  who  was  no  Other  than 
a  Lamian  priestess.  She  is  said  to  have  been  tlk^ 
daughter  of  Lamia,   who  was  the  daughter  Of 

Poseidon.     **  ^iCvXXaK — ActfAMq  Htrav  OuyaTff a  r»  Ilo- 

&uiuivog.  Under  the  character  of  one  person  is  to 
be  understood  a  pnesthood :  of  which  commu- 
nity each  man  was  called  Lamus,  and  each  priest- 


oiKfitrat,     Thucyd.  L  6.  p.  37^' 

^^  Scholia.  V.  956.    Leon  ia  licontium  is  a  translation  of  Lais 
{m^b)  Leo:  Bochart. 
--  <o  LycQpi,^  above. 

*'  Plutarch  de  Defect.  Orac.  vol.  1.  p.  39S. 
*  *ETf^«»  h  ^CLffkv  IK  MttXMiMir»  aiptit%a^m  A«/A»ac  OvyATi^ii  XiCvXX«f. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  1.  p.  358.    Pausankn  makes  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  \.  10.  p.  625. 


AXTIBHT   MTTHOXPOr.  ^79 

ess  L^mia.  By  the  Sibyl  beiog  the  ^ailgbter.  9f 
Lamia,-  ^he  daughter  of  Poseidon,  is  iMaat,  Xh^ 
she  was  of  Lamtan  original, .  and .  uUismtely  dd? 
soended  from  the  great  D^ty  of  the  .sea.  Who.ii 
alluded  to  under  that  character,:  will  hereafter  he 
shewn;  The  countries,  to  which .  the  Sibyl  is  t«r 
ferred^  point  out  her. extraction:  for  she  is  ^aid 
to  hav^  come  from.  Egypt,  and  Babylonia.    ^  'Q* 

If  the  Sibyl  came  from  Babylonia  aad  Egypt,  hit 
supposed  parent,  Lamia,  must  havt  been  af  t^ 
same  original  j 

The  Lanoiss  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  but  Greece,  Fontus, .  and  ^'  Liby.% 
And  however  widdy  they  may  have  b^n  sep^^ti^ 
ted,  they  are  still  represented  in  the  same  x^i^f^ 
vourable  light.  Euripides  says,  that  their  very 
name  was  detestable. 

philostratus  speaks  of  their  bestial  appetite,  and 


ClciiWM  Awx.  !•  1.  p«  S5S* 
^  See  Dipdomt.  1.  90.  p.  778.  of  tbe  Ltroki  in  Libya,  aod^of 
her  caTenu 

^  Euripidbes  quoted  ibid. 

VOL.  Ih  T 


174  v*raj6^:&riLxriW0F.' 

ik^kimMp -Mfftv,  i  And  AriitJMde  att»d€^  to  pn»iiticel 
iliil  tttiMB^hotkiog :  as.if  thfigri  toffe  ofmi  the  bo«^ 
dieiiliigwkbcihiU,  tblt  idwy  migfat  gel  «tr:tlit 
iiB^nt'tO'dAvioiir  it.  Ii$peak^  tfayt  he,  tf.pktfk^ 
n^AM  "brutal  t^titesj-  ^  Af7ia;li  racilvfMH 

<i«  ifftiifai  M4iiy4iiii  i  These  descr^tbnt  are  petilafi 
earried  taa  great  excess ;  gret  the  hbtoiy  was 
ftikiid^d  ilk  tiiith  :>afad  thews plsinly  iehat  ftarflil 
|0^Mss)6M*wtfe  left  upon  the  hiiiids  of  men  fima 
the  barbarity  of  the  first  ages. 
Om  of  the^fmnelpal  places  in  Italy,  vfaereithe 
\k  sealed  thdiM^eS|;  VM » about  Fonnhe ;  fof 
mrMch  Horace  takes  notice  in  his  Ode  to:.£lins 


y 


/    •    '    •  4  .  .  i  i 


^^  i£Ii,  vetus^o  Dobilia  ab  Lamo^  &c 
Authore  ab  illo  ducis  origineiu, 
li  formianim  nionia  dicitur 
Princeps,  et  innantem  Marioe 
Littoribus  tenuisse  lirim. 


•  i 


J.. 


r 


*'  Philostratus.  Vita  Apollon.  J.  4.  p.  1S3. 
^^  Aristot.  Ethic.  1.  7.  c.  6.  .p,  t;^.  *SfePtutai^b  «t{»  ««^v• 
.w^lioiKoin^nic,  ^  As4  Artstot>b.  y^qife,  Scihp),  v»  iAS9. 
*'  Horace,  1.  3.  ode  17. 


tea-coast  at  Caiete.  It  vtauA  to  ilMweilud'^itlb 
nnmi  froori  attroomv  yfha  diciL  )h'ei^ ;  wad  vhimi 
sQoie  4ilali0;<^  oulfieipf  jfiacasy  4)t]isni^.ttf*vAfl0|^ 
aiiiBpotteraatilli>fifi.Cffo^  '^ITtetnithis.iUiiAi) 
it-8tiMdi  aie^  a  MTqm,  ,$a<tred  tl^>th0  fGod  Mti 
€«Hed::lAt^i  Atis^fittd^Attiai;  aqd  4t  <wto  jHWilO 
called  <)8i8tf^•alld.(^8kttt^f.St^  Sayf^  Jtlkatrit 
wasdcookniiiaiedii|o»jticarev  thougblte.did  (Ml 
hBov  Ak^pieidM  ^  et^mdbg^  T9^m  mm  idM 
in  (tfaei  vock  Bomfi  wonderM  iiafateimtidt,  whifill 
bmached  owt  into  wzxious  apartinQiit& ..  Here :  dM 
antieot  latmi^  the  priestti  of  lUtti,  ^tewkdi 
nrhcvoe  -SiliiBs  •  ItalicuBy  i  \^heii:  he  ipe^kd;  iof  idw 
fikco,  stylti  it  ^'  Reguirn  L^do  €aidtiu  ^BwQr 
uildqabliedly  sacridced  Gliildren  here;  ^aoi  piotr 
bably  the  same  custom  vas  coonnpn  atlong  ittt 
Lamii,  as  prevailed  among  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Fb&.UMdrtoifltfa}pr<iwki<^tldrep  f0imd.'l;be,idtof.c»f 
BjftsiKjiOnliaib  ^^l^mB  Midi  wi)  are  «sratei  ihjr 

Fulgentius,    and    others,    that   the    usual    term 

■.::T>i-'t    viirrr  ov:  r..*;     ^*n;?a:;r!:.T  1  vi-^'  n?.'  r./.rt 

**  Virgil  iEn.  I.  7-  v,  !•    See  Servius. 

^  Stmbo.  1.  5.  p.  357*  Ke^1ror  KoNATTfif.  «A. 


tfS  •     tHE  AKAtYSlS  ^W 


dhUdrett  was  Caiatio^  ^  Apod  Anti^QM  Ciiatio 
dfcebitiir  ^erilii  cmlet.  ^ 

'  The  boast  of  Catnpania  seems  to  Jntyt  been 
equaflyMfknubus  :  and 'as  mueh  dfMded  by  nn^ 
riners,  as  thmt  of -Rheghun,  aiid  Sicily.  Here  ^dia 
Sirens  mhabitedi  who  are  repiesentedf  as  tbe  bane 
of  taAis  who  ftavigated  tfabs^  seas.  They"  Kke  tbe 
Laihiifi^rciie  eut&lMj'and  Canietlittttish prieite,  who 
bad  ifbbn<fed  temples  in  these  paifts;  aiui  particu^* 
iavly  near  three  small  isSands^  to  which  they  gave 
liame;  These  temples  were  rendered  more  than 
ordinaryi  famous  on  account  of  the  woriien,  who 
ofiiciated.  They  were  mifch  addicted  to  the 
eruel  rites^  of  which  I  h^ve  been  speaking;  so 
thatilthe  shores,  upoh  which  they  resided;  are  de-t 
scribed;  as  covered  with  the  bones  of  nft^n,  de* 

»titoyed  by  their  artifice. 

'  .  . .      ■  -I 

^  Jamquebdeo  scopulos  Sirenum  adveota  subibat, 
t>ifiiciles  quondam,  muUorumque  ossibus  albos;  ' 

They  used  hymns  in  their  temples^  aocomptnied 
with  the  music  of  their  country :  which  nnisk 
Ifave  beeh  very  enchanting^   as  we  may  jucTge 

IIH  I  I  I      -  ■      ■    ll>  ■-!  ■  ■  ■  IIM  —      I ^MJW 

"      •      » 

< 

**  De  Virgiliapft  continentiA.  p.  f€^.  Cvat  npAkd  ft  kiad  •( 
whip,  or  thong,  probabfy  such  wfts  ated  stCftiate. 
»»  Virgil.  iEneid.  1.  5,  ▼.  873. 


iVcAh  the  traditions  banded  down.of;  its  '^cacj^' 
It, have, hieiitioiiedy  that: the  ^onga  of  the  Gan»»r 
anites  and  Cretans  jnfe  parttcularly  plaiative,  ani9 
pkaaiD^: 

*^  They  iang  in  aiveet  but  f^lancholy  stnins } 
*    Such  as  were;wAf bled  jby  the  Delian  God> 

Wheain  the  groves  of  Ida  be  beyvaird 

The  lovely  lost  Atymnius.. 


^  -» 


But  nottiing  can  shew  more  fully  thef  pow6r  of 
antient  harmony  than  the  character  given,  of  the! 
Sirens.  Their  cruelty  the  antients  held  in  detes-  , 
tatioiu;  yet  always  speak  feelingly  of  their  tnuaid 
They  represent  their  songs  as  so  fatally  winning) 
that  nobody  could  withstand  their  sweetness.  AH 
were  soothed  with  it ;  though  their  life  was  the 
purchase  of  the  gratificatioa.  The  Scholiast  itpdn 
Lycophron  makes  them  the  children  of  the  muse 
^'  Terpsichore.  Nicander  supposes  their  mdth^r 
to  have  been  Melpomene  s  others  mfakc  her  Gal- 
hope.  The  whole  of  this  is  mereljT  an  tHegory ; 
attd^nieans.  only  that  they  were  the  daughters  6£ 
bamrony.  Their  efficacy  is  mnitioned  by  ^  Apol- 


••» 


**  Sw  Nonnut.  I.  ig,  p.  390. 
**  V.  £53.  See  MtttUt  Goon*. 


S7^  ..rmmsMMi/rmM  ^3    . 

lonkis  KhodiiB  :  «id  by  tte  Atstho^  of  ifte  Or^> 
pkic  ^  ArgotiantfDa:  but  tH«  ilGOOiiiit  givtft  by 

AXXa  u  £(if nvfc  Xiyu^f  ttXy»<r$y  aoitif, 
t        *Iff/OM»or^  *Xf ifMlti*  MAUf  y*  4^*  H/tdf It  ^  ^ '  'i 

Tfaqr  ariB  Uifc'wbTCb  of  Cuqe  to  f%i«e9,  gMtag^ 
bun  an  aocoimt  of  the^buBgam'  vrfaioh  iip  «nt»  tb 
IMcoanter.  ■''"  ■  •  ■•     ■.'•  ••■'•'«  ' 


i.'i    I  •  • 


^  Nentufiim  th4  SifeM  dwtil>  yMi  ^(wgh  the 

Their  soi^g  is  deaths  a&d  daakeftdestmd&aftpkfese 
Unfolett  ^.  Qian,  nHbom  hhmic  talifces  to  stni^    ' 
Near  4Jbe  cunt^CMSt^  and  liMee  tq  thck  lay< 
•No  mote  tbatitfretoh  shall  vw#  the  Joys 
Dii  btoonbiiic  oflfiprttig^  or  bill  pkasiug  v»fe. 


^Mfl^Mna«WMMaMMHa«MiKki 


« > ««  • 


^'  From  Mr.  T^ll'i  tiiMltioxw 


In  Yerdant  meads  thef  aport^  and  wiieirfroinid*  / 
Lie  fauniaa  booeS)  that  whiten  aU  the  gfcatmi}^ 
The  gmand  polluted  Aoatt  with  huinatif  gor^ 
And  human  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  'shore* 
Fiji  ^y  the  dangerous  coast. 


1  ?x     • 


The  story  at  bottom  relates  to  the  people  above« 
mentioned  ;  who  with  their  iniisic  us^  to  entic9 
strangers  into  the  purlieus  of  their  templis,  and 
then  put  them  to  death.  Nor  was  it  music  only^ 
with  which  persons  vrert  seduced  to  follow  tbeuK 
The  female  part  of  thek*  choirs  weie  niaintaiBed 
for  a  twofold  purpose,  both  on  account  of  their 
voices  and  their  beauty.  lUiey  were  aocprdiagfy 
very  liberal  of  their  favoors^  and  by  these  raeaas 
enticed  seafaring  persons,  who  paid  deafly  fi>r 
their  entertainment.  Scylla  was  a  personage  of 
this  sort :  and  among  the  fragorats  of  CaliinMu 
chus  we  hsTC  a  sliort,  but  a  inost  perfect^  descri{^- 
tion  of  her  character. 


to 


jr.  ■    '  ■      .  .•-»)-  *  •*....•.• 

ILaraxwa  is  by  some  interpreted  moltfica :  upon 
which  the  learned  Hemsterhusius  remarks  very 
justly — xarawc^a  cur  Latine  vertatux.  malefica  nofk 


—  ■» 


^"^  CalUmsdM  Frag.  1S4.  p.  510. 
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video.  Si  Crammaticit  obteAiperes^  merttrieeai 
inteffirettbere ':  erat  enim  revera  Hnrum^  *  xmKw 
irai(»^  ui  HeiacUtus  wt(t  am%f}  c.  3.  ScyHa  theiit 
under  wliith  character  we  are  here  to  tmdersttind 
the  chief  priestess  of  the  place^  was  no  other  thaii 
a  handsome  island  strumpet  Her  name  it  seems 
betokened  aamudi,  and  she  did  not  belie  it;  a 
^ht  uv^ii  f^wft.  We  may  from  these  data  deci- 
pher the  history  of  Scylta,  as  given  by  Tzetzes, 

air^itAn.  ScyUa  was  originally  a  handsame 
wench  :  but  being  too  free  with  seafaring  people 
she  mdde  herself  a  beast.  She  was,^  like  the  Sibyl 
of  (Campania,  said  by  Stesichorus  to  have  been 
the  cbttgbter  of  ^'  Lamia.  Hence  we  may-  kam, 
that  ally  who  resided  in  the  places,  which  I  have 
been  describing,  w^re  of  the  same  religion,  and 
of  the'  same  family ;  being  the  descendants  of 
Ham^  and  thiefly  by  the  collateral  branches  of 
Chus,  and  Canaan. 

The  like  rites  prevailed  in  Cyprus,  which  had 
in  great  measure  been  peopled  by  persons  of  these 
**  families.     One  of  their  principal  cities  was  Cu. 


^'  Apollon.  1.  4.  ▼.  8^8.  Scholia.  She  is  said  also  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Hecate  and  Phorcun.  Ibid.  The  daughter'of  s 
Deity  means  the  pncStess.  Phor-Cun  signifies  IgTiis  Duioinu*;, 
the  same  as  Ilepha^tus. 

**  Herodotus*  1.  7.  c.jQO. 
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riuQ),  which  was  cknomihated  from  ^^  Curoa^  tha 
Sun,  the  Deity,  to  wlipm  it. was  sacred.  Jn  tj^s; 
perilous  voyages  of  the  antients  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  str^mgers,  wlietii^r  ^hipwj^ecked^ 
or  otherwise  distressed,  to  Hy  to  the  altar  of.  tlm 
chief  Deity^  dsn  ^ iA4«,  .  xx^  ^mit,  the  God  ofcb(n*itji 
and  hospitality^  for  his  protection.  This  was  f?* 
tal  to  those  who  were  driven  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Cyprus.  The  natives  of  Curium  made 
it  a  rule  to  destroy  all  such,  under  an  appearance 
of  a  religious  rite.  Whoever  laid  their  hands  upon 
the  altar  of  Apollo,  were  cast  dpwn  the  precipice, 
upon  which  it  stood.     ^  EvOuf  v^y  «x^«,  «b^*  «c  par- 

T«(ri    rirc    •^'Oififyou?   ras    C«/i*ii    ra    AiroAAwvo^       Stnibo 

speaks  of  the  practice,  as  if  it  subsisted  in  his 
time.  A  like  custom  prevailed  at  tlie  .Tauiic 
Chersonesus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus* 

TO  'J^y.  xtX.  The  people  of  thin  plflceworsbifi  the 
virgin  Goddess  Artemis  :  at  whose  shrine,  they^fU': 


•*  Kv^  ;  JiXMc.  Sec  Radicals,  p.  4S.  •   ^  ^ 

'*  Strabo.  1.  14.  p.  1002.  the  promontory  was  called  Curias, 
Rt/^ia^  an^mr  arm  veX»(  Kv^iov. 

^  L.  4.  c.  lOX 
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erifice  all  persons^  who  lune  the  mufd^rtume  to  bt 
shipwrecked  upon  their  coast:  and  all  the  Grecians^ 
that  they  can  lay  hold  ofy  when  ikey  arc  at  any 
time  thither  driccn.  All  thete  they  without  any 
ceremony  brain  with  a  club.  Tftough  othere  eay^ 
that  they  shove  them  q§^  headlong  frosn  a  high 
precipice  :for  their  tempos  is  founded  upon  a  cfij^ 
The  den  of  Cacus  was  properly  Ca-Chiia,  tSie 
cavern  or  temple  of  Chus;  out  of  wbiob  idit 
poets,  and  ktter  historians  have  formed  a  etrangc 
personage,  whcmi  they  represent  as  a  ahcpherdi 
and  the  son  of  Vutcan«  Maay  antirat  Divinitiesi 
whose  rites  and  history  had.  any  rdation  to  XJt 
in  Ghaldea,  are  said  to  have  been  the  children  of 
Vulean';  and  ofientimes  to  have  been  bom  in 
fire. '  -There  certeinly  stood  a  temple  of  old  upoM 
the  Aventlne  mountain  in  Latium,  which  was  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  craelties  of 
the  priests,  and  their  continual  depredations,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  history  of  Cacus.  Virgfl 
makes  Evander  describe  the  place  to  £neaa; 
though  it  is  supposed  in  his  time  to  have  been  ia 
rains. 

.^  Jam  primum  saxis  suspensam  banc  aspice  rupem, 
Disjectas  procul  ut  moles,  de^ertaque  montis 


C6 


Virgil.  JEncid.  1.  S.  r.  19O. 


Hie  spelunca  fuityVftstofliibmotft  recesBUi  > 

'J  Sdnihoimms  Caci,  £icaes  quaoi  dtra  tegebat> 
'tiSolis  tnaocesstiun  radiis:  fiemperque  reomti 

tCtedetepdbat  bumus;  foribus^tte  affixa  auperbh 
) .  Qra  virftm  tristi  peadebant  pallida  tabo^ 

Huio  monsteo  VttlcaHtts  ef  at  paten 


'.t\ 


i»  '    ■ » .  • 


iirj  mention  Gacns  as  a  ihepherdi  aa4  a  peiwii 
dp  great  !M«n|^  and  violeftce.  ^  I^astor,  accola 
^ttt  IdHf '  Caon^  ferdx  riribttt.  He  is  meiiti(me4 
alM  by  Platarch,^  irho  styles  hkA  Caccus,  Kmxhv^. 

^  Toy  /Ac»  yat^  *H^Mli  irofilbt  pMjM^in  KmxKW  ifO(nfn  wvf 

xcti  fXry»i  mfiivpii  ii»  m  rop^roc  f^w  fiufrau  As  there 
were  both  priests,  and  priestesses,  in  temples  of 
this  sort,  persons  styled  both  Lamt,  aad  Lamias ; 
so  we  read  both  of  a  Cacus,  and  a  Caca.  The 
latter  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Goddess^  wbo 
waa  made  a  Dehy  for  having  betrayed  her  brother 
^  Hercnlts.  ^  Co&tur  et  Caca,  quse  HercuK 
ibctt  ihdicium  botun ;  dtvinitatem  consecata,  quia 
f^erdidit  Iratrem.  In  short,  under  the  chacaetefo 
tif  Caca,  and  Cacus,  we  ham  a  history  of  Oae»- 

•  '  *  .   .    t  • 

•^  livy.  1.  1.  c,  7. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Amatorio.  vol.  2.  p.  76^- 

^  Lactftoiiia  de  F.  R.  1. 1.  <.  90,  p.  9Ct 
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sian  priests,  who  $eero  to  have  beeil  a,  set  of  peo^te. 
devoted  to  rapine  and  murder.  -^  .  , 

What  we  express  Cocy tus,  and  Jittppose  to  have 
been  merely  a  river,  was  originally  a  temple  in 
,  Egypt  called  Co-'Cutus:  for  rivers  were  generally 
denominated  from  some  town,  or  temple,  near 
which  they  ran.  Co-Cutus  means  tbe.Gnthite 
temple,  the  house  of  Cuth.  It  was  certainly  a 
place  of  inquisition,  vrhere  great  craeltiesi  irertf 
exercised.  Hence  the  river^  wbicfa  wasdeoomt- 
nated  from  it,  was  esteemed  a Tiver' of  heM;'  and 
was  supposed  to  have  continual  cries»  and  latnen- 
tations  resounding  upon  its  waters^ 

^  Cocy  tus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  its  banks* 

MiHon  supposes  the  river  to  have  been  named 
from  the  G  reek  word  xmutoc  :  but  the  reverse  is 
the  truth.  From  the  balefVil  river  and  temple 
Co*cutus  came  the  Greek  terms  xMxvTf c,  and  xmum. 
Acheron,  anotlier  infernal  river,  was  properly  a 
temple  of  Acbor,  the  ^oc  avopLum  of  Egypt,  Pales* 
tine,  and  Cyrene.  It  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun, 
called  Achor-On :  and  it  gave  name  to  the  river. 


^*Milton.l.^v.  579^ 
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on  whose  banks  it  stood.  Hence  like  Cocutus  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  melancholy  stream,  and  by 
the  Poet  Theocritus  styled  ^'  A^tf  orrot  ir«xvrwo»i  th€ 
river  of  lamentations.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  an 
eminence  of  this  name,  and  calls  it  '^ Ayi^fntr^^z 
cxoircXof  dtfAc^rofotyn^,  the  TQck  of  A^htvony  dropping 
ilood> 


•  ^m 


^"Thcoc.Idyl.  17.  V.47- 

'^  Ariftoph.  BiiT]{«x-    ^*  ^7^   ^  Cocytus  is  by  Claudiaa  4e* 
fcribed  as^ihe  river  of  tean. 

—  presso  lacrymarum  (onte  resedjt 
Cocytos.   Pe  Rapt*  Proserp^  1*  !•  v.  S7* 
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One  of  the  most 'aittieht  Deities  qf  tlie  Am** 
nians  was  named  ^^,  dr  VL^^  \  by  which  was 
signified  divine  wisdom.  It  wlas  Tendered  by  the 
fritcians  Mun?  in  the  mascuUne:  but  seems  to 
)iaye  been  a  feminine  Deity ;  and  represented  un» 
dcfr  the  symbol  of  a  beatitifVil  ftmaie  cpuntenknce 
vurt-ounded  with  serpents.  The  author  of  the 
Orphic  Poetry  makes  Metis  the  origin  of  all 
*  things :  which  Proclus  expresses  ^  tyiv  ^pin^f  ytx«i^ 
m\rw,¥ :  and  supposes  this  personage  to  be  the  same 
as  Phaoesi  and  Dionusus^  from  whom  all  things 


'  He  makes  Metis  the  sane  at  Albena.  H.31.  1.  JO. 
In  another  phice  Metis  is  styWd  «r^«;TQ(  yiNTur^.  Frag.  6.  ^  19« 
.p.  36& 

•  Ibid.   Fragm.  8.  p.  373, 
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proceeded.  By  Tiniotheus  ChronographuSy  in  his 
account  of  the  creation,  this  divinity  was  de- 
scribed as  that  vivifying  light,  which  first  broke 
forth  upon  the  infant  World,  and  produced  life 
and  motion.  His  notion  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Orpheus:  E^^mi  H  (•  ^.Ofptvt)  in 

T9  fu)^  p^S^c  roy  »iit^»  f^wTio-c  irotcctv  my  xTi(ri»*  «iiri»r, 
fxiivo  tivcti  TO  f<i};  TO  pii^y  to»  ouOff o(  to  ir^ ofi^n/tAcyoir,  to 
wf^raTov  iravTuVf  i  ovofMot  i  «utoc  O^f  fu;  axHca^  ex  M«»<* 
Tfi«;  (^uiTi  NfHTI2^  'of ijp  f(/Ai|k|uijai  JOOTAH,  ^HZ, 
ZAOAOTHP.  Ei?r{y  f v  Tf>  ftVT«  cxGi^fi  TdtUToe;  raq  rfui 
ttixg  Twy  ovofAotruy  ivuxfAuq  f^iotv  uyon  i\Jv»iMi¥y  x«i   Ik  x^ft- 

T0(  TtfTcav  Qioy,  iv  oviui  o^».  The  account  is  remark- 
able. Hippa  ^fits;  {mother  GoUdess  of  ^tbe.  lUot 
antiquity,  and  ^equally  obsolete,  Some  trac^ 
however  ara:  to  be  still  foupd  in  the  Orphic 
^verses  above-mentioned,  by  which  we  may  dtar 
<;over  her  original  character  apd  d^partn^ent.  Sjiip 
is  there  represented  aa  the  nur^e  of  ^  I^ionusi^, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  Cybelc;,  who 
was  worshipped  in  the  mountains  of  ^.Phrygi^ 
and  by  the  Lydians  upon  Tmolus.  She  is  said  .to 
have  been  the  soul  of  the  ^  world  ;  and  the  per^ 


'  Eusebii.  Chron.  Log.   p.  4.  1.  42. 

^  *I«nr«v  KtnXfi^ntt  Ba»^  r^of  •».    Hymn.  4S. 

*  Hymn.  47.  v.  4. 

*  Orphic  Frag.  43.   'H  f*i9  ya^  'iwm  t»  «r«>TO{  wm  ^vx?^  xr^ 
l^roclus.  ibid.  p.  401. 
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son  who  i^odved  and  fostered  DiQf|u9U6,  wt)eil 
he  came  fit^id  the  thigh  of  tuB  &tbei>  Thi*  hi^ 
tory  relates  to  his  second  birth,  when  he  returned 
to  a  secoikd  state  of  childhood.  Dionusus  was  the 
chief  God  of  the  Gentile  iirorld,  and  worshipped 
under  various  titles ;  which  at  length  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  different  Deities.  Most  of  these 
lecondary  Divinities  had  the  title  of  HippiQs^  ^^i 
Hippia :  and  as  they  had  female  attendants  |g 
their  temples,  these  too  had  the  name  of  Hippai. 
What  may  have  been  the  original  of  th^  t^jm 
Hippa,  and  Hippus,  will  be  matter  of  futi^Q  disf 
quisition.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Greeks,  who  were  but  little  acquainted  with  tl>f 
purport  of  their  antient  theology,  uniforarily  tre- 
fcrrcd  it  to  ^  horses.  Hence  it  was  ofteii  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  Gods,  and  of  Goddepses^ 
when  it  had  no  relation  to  their  deparUient ;  %»^ 
seemed  inconsistent  with  their  characteiw  Wf 
have  not  only  an  account  of  A(«k  *liN^9>  Man» 
%he  horseman ;  but  of  Poseidon  Hif  piu3,  though 


'  Among  die  Egyptians,  the  emUems  of  which  they  made  use 
were  arbitrary,  and  very  different  from  the  things  to  which  they 
referred.  An  eagle,  an  ox,  and  a  horse,  were  all  used  as  symbols, 
but  had  no  real  connexion  with  the  things  alluded  to,  nor  any  the 
least  likeness.  The  Grecians  not  consid^ng  this  were  always 
misled  by  the  t}pe;  aitf  BeVer  regarded  the  true  history,  which 
wgs  veiled  under  it. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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m  God  of  the  sea.     He  is  accordingly  compli* 
naefttod  upon  this  tide  by  the  Poet  Aristophanes. 


8  « 


XoLXxox^ortau  «irr«v  KTvrdc 

Ceres  had  the  title  of  Hippia:  and  the  Goddess 
of  wisdom,  Minerva,  l)ad  the  same.  We  read 
also  of  Juno  Hippia,  who  at  Olympia  partook  of 
joint  rites  and  worship,  with  those  equestrian 
Deities  Neptnne,  and  Mars.  Pausanias  mentions 
'  notf-iiJWfo;  'liriris^  /utai  'Kfctf  *Iinris  Co^fAoi :  and  hard- 

by  Tff  fAty  AfMq  'lifiri*,   Tff  ii  Adjvd^c  *Iir^»«  £a(/x»^.     In 

Arcadia,  and  Ejis,  the  most  antient  rites  were 
preserved  :  and  the  Grecians  might  have  known, 
that  the  terms  Hippt  and  Hippia  were  of  foreign 
purport  frbrtt, the  other  titles  given  to  Juno  at 
Olympia.  For  they  sacrificed  here  to  ^  Amonian 
Juno,  and  to  Juno  Patamonian  ;  which  were  also 
titles  of  Hermes.  Hippa  was  a  sacred  Egyptian 
term,  and  as  such  was  conferred  upon  Arsinoe, 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  for  the  prin- 
ces of  Egypt  always  assumed  to  themselves  sacred 


s 


,* 


'iflr^ri^Y  .V.  ^W- 
■^  Paus4n..  1.  J.  p.  4H< 
*°  Ibid.  1.  5,  p.  4l6. 


.  * 
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appellations.      "  'Imrift  A^&mony  n*  th  4^tXxttXfu  ,y\)9it. 

As  the  Grecians  did  not  inquire  into  the  hidden 
purport  of  antient  names^  they  have  continually 
niisrepresente<l  the  histories  of  which  they  .treated. 
As  Ceres  was  styled  Hippa,  they  have  imagined 
her  to  have  been  turned  into  a  "  mare:  and  Hip- 
pius  Poseidon  was  in  like  manner  changed  to  a 
horse,  and  supposed  in  that  shape  to  havt  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Goddoss.  Of  this 
Ovid  takes  natice.  ^ 

f 

.  I     .  ■      • 

'^  Et  te,  flava  comas,  frugum  mitissima  mater 
Sensit  equum  :  te  sensit  avem  crinita  colubris 
Mater  equi  volucris. 

The  like  is  mentioned  of  the  nymph  '*  Ocuroe  : 
also  of  Philyra,  who  was  so  changed  by  Saturn, 
lie  is. said  to  have  taken  upon  himsdf  the  a^mc 
shape,  and  to  have  followed  her  neighipg  over  tbi? 
n>ountains  of  Tliessaly.  '    ,/ 

« 

'*  Talis  et  ipse  jubam  cervice  effudit  equinft 
Conjugis  adven^tu  pernix  Satumus,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinnitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 

jm^  ..     ■»     i    ■     ■ .  m    ,t»  m     11 1  ■  ■    ■    >i>  I     I  mil       p 

'*  Pausan.  i.  S/  pi-649» 

*♦  Ibid.  I.  «.  ▼.  668.  • 

"  Virg.  Georg.  I,  3,  y,  92.    •  '; ' 
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AU  these  legendary  stories  arose  from  this  anticnt 
tertn  being  obsolete,  and  niisapplied.  Homer 
ifiakes  memioti  of  the  mares  of  Apollo,  which  the 
God  w4s  supposed  to  have  bred  in  Pieria : 

'^  T4K  if  Ilf f(ifi  ifi^*  afy\»f$r$^ii  AwKXw. 

AnA  he  hto  accordingly  put  them  in  harness,  and 
givtn  them  to  the  hero  Eumelus.  Callimachtis 
takes  notice  of  the  same  mares  in  hh  hymn  to  the 
Shepherd  God  Apollo. 

These  Hippai,  misconstrued  mares,  were  priestesses 
of  the  Goddess  Hippa,  who  was  of  old  worshipped 
in  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  and  in  many  different 
regions.  They  chanted  hymns  in  her  temples, 
and  performed  the  rites  of  fire :  but  the  worship 


i*aMh*i^M^a«a.MMa««WMM**«M«iMMn«»v«M 


*^.  Iliad.  B*  V.  766.   He  also  mentions  the  mares  of  EresicthoQ,, 
with  which  Boreas  was  supposed  to  have  been  enamoured. 

*A«  yiwouvcamfMreii  rrmfv  h/wtuhtim  r^^tff.    OdysS.  Y.  v.  224* 
"H.  to  Apollo.. T.  47. 


growing  obsolete,  the  very  terms  weip  at  h^t 
mistaken.  How  far  this  worship  one?  pjevail*4 
may  he  known  from  the  many  places  deno<ni94tie4 
from  Hippa«  It  was  a  title  of  Apollo,  ow  tbe  Siift 
and  often  compounded  HippaOn^  and  .contracke4 
Hippon ;  of  which  name  places  occur  in  AfricJl 
near  Carthage  **.  'Hrt  i^  SU^rMv-oXK  irr«iwJfli.x^i  i^t^t: 
•iTTTTwwff.  Argos  was  of  old  called  Hippei^n ;  n^ 
from  the  animal  'Iwiro^^  but  *'  aw$  *linnif  r«  A«vav, 
Jrom  Hippa^  the  daughter  of  Danam.  That  U 
from  a  priestess,  who  founded  there  a  temple,  4Qd 
introduced  the  rites  of  the  Goddess  whom  b^ 
served*  A$  it  vas  a  title  of  the  Sun,  it  wlbs  some^ 
timps  Expressed  in  the  masculine  gender  Hippo*} 
and  Paujiani^  takes  notice  of  a  most  curious^  a2i4 
remarkaj^le  piece  of  antiquity,  though  he  almost 
ruins  the  purport  of  it  by  referring  it  to  an  horsfe 
It  s|oo4  near  mount  Taygetus  ia  Lac0nia,  m^ 
was  called  the  monument  of  Hippos.  Tlie  authof 
tells  us,  *^ihai  at  particular  intercalsfrom  tbU 
nwnuttient  stood  seven  pillars^  xa»  r^wv  «ifMu 
AfX^^^r  P^ce^  says  he,  as  I\  imagine^  according  ta 
someantient  rule  and  method;  %vhich  pillars  mr^ 


'•  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  IISS. 
**  Hesych.  *I«iniov. 

^I^MMP9f  J^ 'lirwii  um^»^H9  f*MijMi  in'-*— KioMc  Jli  tmrmf  oira 
fuiifUiT»(  Ttnv  l^;Qif0>»r  w  vtXv,   mmrm  r^^ww  «i/(UM  t»9  »fX^i^  hfi 


J4>  1 
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supposed  to  represent  the  secen  phnets.  If  th*n 
these  eJcterior  stones  related  to  the  "  seven  erratic 
bodies  in  our  sphere,  the  central  monument  of 
Hippos' tnust  necessarily  have  been  designed  for 
the  Sun.  And  however  rude  the  whole  may  possi- 
bly have  appeared,  it  is  the  most  antient  repre- 
sentation upon  record,  and  consequently  the  most 
carious,  of  the  planetary  system. 

It  is  from  hence,  I  think,  manifest,  that  the 
titles  Ifippa,  and  Hippos,  related  to  the  luminary 
Osiris  /add'  betokened  some  psirticular  department 
of  that  Deity,  who  was  the  same  as  Dionusus.  He 
was  undoubtedly' worshipped  Under  this  appella- 
tion in  various  regions :  herice  we  read  of  Hrppi<^i 
Montes  in*  Colchis:  *lTint  niap.ii  iii  Lycia:  'Iwwh 
As^fli  in  iiibyav'tr^tf  6(of'  iti  Bgypt :  and  ^  town 
Hippos  in'  Arabia  Felix:  There  occur  alfi[o  in  com- 
JHMition**,  ilfippbn,  Hipporum,  Hippourft, '  ffip- 
pailfe,^  :Hi^ones4s;,  Hippbcrene.  Thii  larit^ds  ft 
sacted  foMnlait),  denominated  from  the  God  of 
ltg))t,  who  was  the  patron  of  verse,  and  sdienee  * 
btitvbythe  Greeks  it  was  inferred  tO' an  aoimaJ, 
Utod  supposed  to  have  bttn  produced  by  the  hoof 
of  an  horse.     The  rites  of  Dionusus  Hippius  were 


.     .1     . ' '  V 


•  .  ^  TUej  in^lufied  the  moon  among,  the  primary  planed :  not  bc<» 
ing  acqti^iBtedi. with  any  secoiuiaiy.   ..-  "--  .---t 

"  *^*^  Supb.  Byzanr.  atid  Cdiaciiit^  .     t-   ,  n  • 
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carried  into  Thrace,  where  the  horses  of  Diomedes 
were  said  to  have  been  fed  with  human  flesh. 
Deianira  is  introduced  by  Ovid,  as  asking  Her* 
cules,  if  he  did  not  well  remember  this  practice. 

,  ^'  Non  tibi  succurrit  crudi  Diomedis  imago, 
Efferus  human4  qui  dape  pavit  equos  ? 

AbderuSy  the  founder  of  Abdera,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  victim  to  these  animals :.  of  which 
Scymnus  Chius  gives  the  following  account 

AC#iif ',  aw*  Aiinfu  /Kir  WfOfta^iAnnn^ 
Ts  x«i  XTiTArroc  irpOTipo»  amrnir*  if  /oxfi 

*TW0  TUP  Al^fAniwg  inf9¥  ^fMX!tOM#» 

■ 

These  horses,  |fvoxr«i^*,  which  fed  upon  the  flesh  of 
strangers,  were  the  priests  of  Hippa,  and  of 
Dionusus,  styled  Hippus,  or  more  properly  Hip* 
plus.  They  seem  to  have  resided  in  an  island, 
and  probably  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese :  which 
they  denominated  ^^  Diu-Medes,  or  the  island  of 

^  Oirid.  Deianira  ad  Here.  Epist. 

^Geog.  Vet  vol.  2.  v.  665.   See  also  Diodorus.  I.  4«  p.  2fS. 
also  SMbo  Epitome.  I.  7*  p*  51 1. 

''SeeRtfdicah.  p.  119. 
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the  fig^pitian  Deity  Medes.  FrotB  hettc^  the 
.Grecian Poets Jm vie  formed apeisooagpe  Dioiiiedef» 
vJttqi.itb^  h^ve  made  king  of  the  country. 
Theie)«^q*e.oppo6tte  to  Apulia  idands  of  the  «aine 
name,  where  similar  rites  prevailed.  The  priests 
were  hereCjjheaeana,  and  described  as  a  ftpecies  of 
swans,  whp .  veoe  kind  to  people  of  their  own 
race,  but  cruel  to  ^  strangers.  A  Diomedes  is 
ilLi|>p0$ed;lx>  h^ye  betn  a  king  m  thest  parts,  aiQd 
•toi.iiav^  given  name  to  these ,  islands.  It  is  taitl 
by  Sq)W(fmi^.Qiiiyis  abfivf^  that  Abcle;rus,  who  was 
devoured  by  the  horses  of  Diomedes  in  Thrace, 
built  the  lokty,  wiaich  bMt  his  nan^e*  The  Grecians 
continually  aupfiMed  the  personage^  in  whose 
honour  a  city  was  built^  to  have  been  the  founder. 
I  have  niendaficd^vtbat  Abderus  signifies  the  place 
of  Abdir,  which  is  a  contraction  of  Abadir,  the 
serpent  Deity  Ad-Ur,  or  Adorus.  And  it  is  plain 
2frobi  manyr passages  kk  autient  writers,  that  huiBMi 
tactJAces  we^C  cpmmou  at  his  shrine;  and  parti- 
^Itrly  those  of  infants.  By  Abdera  beio^  p. 
.tieiim  to  tbt  hordes  of  Diomedes  is  meant  that  the 
(Hativies  of  that  place,  which  stood  in  the  vicinily 


1'.    ; 


1^ 


^^The  birds  at  the  lake  Stymphalui  are  described  as  i^eding 
Viffiifx  buipan  flesh.  Aoye(  O^n^a^  irori  ofi^^o^ayitvi  tw*  mrrf  rMtfa^mi* 
Pausah.  1.  8.  p.  6-^0.  The  real  history  of  the  place  was,  thlit  the 
birds  called  Stymphalides  were  a  set  of  Canib^l  prie^* 
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of  the  Chersonesus,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  tli^ 
cruel  rites  of,  the  Diomedean  *T  priests.  The  veiy 
vame  niuat  have  come!  freni  theui  $'  for  they  woiv 
6hi|;>ped:  the  )>eity  imder  the  titles  of  Meed,  Hippa^ 
^d  Abadir ;  and  yariloius  other  appellations.  * 
There  is  au  account  giyen  by  ^  Patephatus  df 
Que  Metra^  who  m  the  more  authentic  manuscripts 
if  called  Mfirf»,  Meestra.  It  is  said  of  her^  that 
she  could  cbauge  herself  into  various  forms,  paiy 

t^CUlai/ly  IX  «ofD^r  yt»f cAitl  C^r,  K$bi  »vtir  X^oi^  m$  €fiHni^ 

t^ut  ^hiwquH  inst^d  of  a  jfotmg  v^man  app€ar  am 
^^^  or  4^aw;  or^ht  b^in  the  $hape  ofadpg^  ^rvf 
^  ^ird.  $he  is  represented  as  the  daughter ,  of 
flresicthoQ :  and  these  unooitotoion  properties  Ate 
mentioned  by  Ovid"^,  who  sets  them  off  with 
much  embellishment  The  story  at  bottom  is  very 
plain.  Egypt,  the  kmd  of  the  Mizraim,  was  by 
the  Greeks  often  styled  '*  Mestra  and  ^'  Mestraia: 
and  by  the  person  here  called  Mestra  we  are  ceiv 
tainly  to  understand  a  woman  of  th4t  country^ 


*^  Glsucusy  the  son  of  Sitiphus  is  ssid  to  hsvs  b«en  satca  ^y 
hones.     Palaepbatuf.  p.  SSm 

*»  P.  54. 

*•  Metamoq»h.  1.  8.  v.  873. 

^^  JoBophos  calls  Egypt  Mestra.  Antiq.  1. 1.  c  6.  §.  2.  See 
Radicals,  p.  8.  Notes. 

£«seb.  Chroo.  p.  17* 
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Sheuras  sometitnies  mcfnlioned  simply  as  a  Caheo, 
or  priestess,  which  the  Grecians  have  rendered 
x\i9(Zj  a  dog.  Wometi  in  this  sacred  capacity  at- 
tended at  the  shrine  of  Apii,  and  Mneuis ;  and  of 
the  saored  heifer  at  Omiphis.  Some  of  them  in 
d]ffeit?nt  countries  were  styled  Cygneans,  and 
also  Peletadae^  of  AMhom  the  principal  were  the 
vomen  4itr^  IDodona/  Mariy  of  them  were  priest- 
esses ,  of  Hippa^  ^aml' . lipoti  that  account  styled 
Hippai,  as  I  have ^bewa.  Hence  the  mythologists 
under  the  character  of  M^fcstra  have  represented 
an  Egyptian  ptiesteas<  who  conld  assume  many 
departments,  ^hiob  Vel^  misconstrued  different 
shapes:.  She  couldobeeome,  if  we  may  credit 
Ovidj'         •  *.'*   '-J:-,  o:'.'.'-    .      '  r    '    ■ 

V  Nunc  etjua/ntind  ales,  vnJod6  bos. 


I 


or  according  tif>  Pal opphatus,  Ca^j  xu»«,  xai  o^vc^t: 
acaw^  a  dogy  and  a  bird.  The  whole  of  this  related 
to  the  particular  service  of  the  priestess;  and  to 
the  emblem  under  which  the  Deity  was  wor- 
shipped:    ■'■•••■ 


'^  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  55, 


1      I    I 


RITES 


»■ 


OP 


DAMATER,  or  CERES. 


\ 


X  SHALL  nQw  {proceed  tQ  the  rites  of  Ceres :  and 
the  general  character  of  this  Goddess  is  so  inno-* 
cent,  .and  rural,  that  one  would  imagine  nothing 
cruel  could  proceed  from  her  shrine.  JBut  there 
was  a  tinie,  when  some  of  her  temples  were  as 
much  dreaded,  as  those  of  Scylla^  and  the  Cyclops. 
They  were  courts  of  justice;  whence  she  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  lawgiver. 

'  Prima  Ceres  unco  terram  dimovit  aratro, 
Prima  dedit  leges. 


'  Ovid  Metam^  1.  5.  v.  341.    Most  temples  of  old  were  courts 
of  justice;  and  the  priests  were  the  judges,  who  there  presided. 
.£lian.  V.  H.  1.  14.  C.  34.  A»K«r«i  t»  m^x*^**  ■'•?*  Aiywimo*?  2» 
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She  is  joined  by  Cicero  with  Libera,  and  they  are 
styled  the  Deities,  *  a  qnibus  initia  vitas,  atque 
victus,  iegum,  fnorum,  mansuetudinis,  humanitatis, 
exeropla  hominibiii»,  et  c^vitatUlfus  data,  ac  disper- 
tita  esse  dicantur.  The  Deity,  to  whom  she  was  a 
substitute,  was  £1,  the  Sun.  He  was  primarily 
worshipped  in  these  temples:  and  I  have  shewn, 
that  they  were  from  Achor  denominated  Ache- 
rontian;  also  temples  of  Ops,  and  Oupis,  the 
great  ser|)fefit  God. ::  Uen^^  it;!af  sjejd/hrj^  Hesy- 
chius,  that  Acheron,  and  Ops,  and  Helle,  and 
'  Gerys,  and  Terra,  and  Demeter,  were  the  same. 

AifjtAijnjf,  ^ro»\jr4.  Cbrti  was  rtfc  Deity  of^  <frA 
hence  at  Cnidus  she'  was  called  Kuf»,  -Ciita,  i 
title  of  the  Sun.  Her  Rotnen  name  Csrts,  tx* 
pressed  by  Hesychtus  Gerys,  was  by  the  Doriiiiii 
more  properly  rendered  ^Garys.  It  was  origin 
nally  a  name  of  a  city,  called  Xapt$:  for  tnany  of 


*Oratio  in  Verrem.  5.  Sect,  ultima,  vol.  3.  p.  291. 

^C«ret »  mentioned  fay  Varro  cfutsi  Geres.  1. 4.  p.  Id. ' 
.  *  Hesychiup.  A;^fi^M. 

'  Reperitur  in  poematiis  antiquis,  a  Pithaeo  editis,  carmen  m 
Jaodcm  Solis ;  quod  eum  esse  Libenim,  et  Cererem,  et  Jovem 
litatuit.    Huetius.  Demonst.  £?ang.  Prop.  4.  p.  142^ 

*  CcEliu^  Rhodog.  1. 17.  c.  27- 

^  Varro  speaks  of  Ceres,  as  if  her  aame  was  originflly  Otres^ 
K  4.  Pr  18. 
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the  Deities  were  erroneously  called  by  the  names 
of  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped.  Chans 
is  Char-Is,  the  *  city  of  fire ;  the  place  where  Orus 
and  Hephastus  were  worshipped.  Hence  as  a  per- 
sonage she  is  made  the  wife  of  ^  Vulcan,  on  ac* 
count  of  her  relation  to  fire.  Her  title  of  Damater 
was  equally  foreign  to  Greece;  and  came  from 
Babylonia,  and  the  east  It  may  after  this  seem 
extraordinary,  that  she  should  ever  be  esteemed 
the  Goddess  of  com.  This  notion  arose  in  part 
from  the  Grecians  not  understanding  their  own 
theol(^y:  which  bad  originally, became  continually 
more  depraved,  through  their  ignorance.  The 
towers  of  Ceres  were  P'urtain,  or  npurav«#a;  so 
called  fr(Hn  the  fires,  which  were  perpetually  there 
preserved.  The  Grecians  interpreted  this  irvp« 
r»fMiw ;  and  rendered,  what  was  a  temple  of  Oms^ 
a  granary  of  com.  In  consequence  of  this,  though 
they  did  not  abolish  the  antient  usage  of  the 
placC)  tbey  made  it  a  repository  of  grain,  from 
whence  they  gave  largesses  to  the  people  upon  any 

act  of  merit.      *®  Tovo^  uv  ?rap*  A6»jya*0K,   f k   w  xo»Vft« 


^Tliere  was  a  place  called  Chariaia  in  Arcadia.  Pausan.  L  S. 
p.  603.  Charesus,  and  Charesene,  in  Phrygia.  Chaiis  in  Pertit, 
and  Parthia.     See  Treatise  upon  the  Cyclopes. 

*  Pansan.  1. 9.  p.  781.    Nonniis.  1.  29.  p.  7^0. 

'^  fltymolog.  Mag.  and  Suidas. 
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o-4T»i(r«K  TOK  Jn/tAoo-io*?  luifyrrcMC  tMopf*  ihv  nm  IIfvT#* 

early  times  the  corn  there  deposited  seems  to  have 
been  for  the  priests  and  "  diviners.  But  this  was 
only  a  secondary  use,  to  which  these  places  were 
adapted.  They  were  properly  sacred  towers, 
where  a  perpetual  fire  was  preserved.  Pausanias 
takes  notice  of  such  a  one  in  Arcadia.  "  Aiif*in*f«i 

XA(  Kof Iff  ufov,   vup  ii  fwavOa  xatafl"*,  wQisiAtpot  f (oirriAKi 

jtATi  xaOtj  (Ttpitr^v  aTTociBaiiv.  He  mentions  a  like  cir* 
curastance  at  the  Prutaneion  in  Elis  ** :  En  *i  i 

'Bna  Tipf»i  xai  fturtj  irfiroiii/iAfKii,  xat  £*  tfumc  wj  m^ 
ir«^«v   T«  tfAi^xVf    xoci   if  iroifn/   vuxt*   aSo-awTW?   xanrr«i. 

Attica  at  first  was  divided  into  separate  and  in- 
dependent hamlets :  each  of  which  had  its  own 
Prutaneion,  and  Archon.  These  Archons  wcirc 
priests  of  the  '*  Prutaneia  ;  and  were  denominated 
from  their  office.  Archon  is  the  same  as  Orcbon, 
and  like  Chon-Or  signifies  the  God  of  light,  -and 
fire ;  from  which  title  the  priests  had  their  name. 
In  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea,  they  were  called 
Urchani. 


"  X^^'fwXo^oi  f4.trthyp9  rut  fp  rv  TJ^tna9uv  ^tr^^wf^  AristOphi 
Zt^ru    Scholia,  v.  1084. 

"  L.  8.  p.  6l6.  •      - 

*'L.  5.  p.  415. 

2 
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As  in  theae  templesithere^wascalways:  a  ^^ "lights 
and  a  fire  burning  on  the  heatrt^  same  of  the 
Grecians  liave  varied  in -their  etymology,  and 
have  derived  the  name.  from,  irwfj.  Bui-.iSuidas  sup-^ 
poses  it  to  have  been  originally  called  llvfoq'rdfAMiOK 

Scholiast  upon  Thucydides  speaks  to  the  same 

purpose.      '^  AAAm  is  far^v^    iri.  ro  H^UTixyfiav  irxj^og  %¥ 

ratfAUQVf  cvO«  nv  fto-Sirov  frvf.  Others  tell  us^  that  the 
Prutaneion  was  of  old  called  Faros  Tameion^ 
from  wf ,  pur :  because  it  was  the  repository  of  a 
perpetual f  re.  It  was  sacred  totlestia,  the  Vesta 
of  the  Romans ;  which  was  only  another  title  for 
Pamater:  and  the  sacred  hearth  iiad  the  same 

name.     '   'Erf^c  ^mr  xv^tcuro^T^  xxXoitii  my  cv  11^ uravno;, 

if*  i(  TO  vvf  ro  ArCfTPK  avosirrtrott,  I  have  nieDtioued, 
that  tliese  places  were  temples,  and  at  the  same 
time  courts  of  justice:  hence,  we  find^  lliat  in  the 
Prutaneion.  at  Atlieus,  the  law^  of  -Solon  were 
•9  engraved. ;  These   laws   were  described   upon 


"  To  ^  Xvx^i^f  t»  Ufvranw.    Tlieocrit.  Idyl.  21. 

^*  Suidas. 

'^  L.  S.  p.  107'  Others  gave  another  reason.     U^vyawnQ*  rv»- 

rat.     Ibid. 

*•  Julhw  Pollux.  1. 1.  c.  1.  p.  7» 

1.  1.  p.  41.  • 
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DTOoden  cylinders:  some  of  which  remained  to 
the  time  of  ^  Plutarch, 

Many  of  these  temples  were  dedicated  to  the 
Deity  under  the  name  of  Persephone,  or  Proser-- 
pine,  the  supposed  daughter  of  Ceres.  They 
were  in  reality  the  same  personage.  Persephone 
was  styled  Ko^os  Cora ;  which  the  Greeks  miMii- 
terpreted  Uxfiiyo^,  the  virgin,  or  damsel.  How 
could  a  person,  who  according  to  the  received 
accounts  had  been  ravished  by  Pluto,  and  been 
his  consort  for  ages ;  who  was  the  reputed  queen 
of  hell,  be  styled  by  way  of  eminence  n«f9a«r? 
Ko^a,  Cora,  which  they  understood  was  the  same 
as  Cura,  a  feminine  title  of  the  sun :  by  which 
Ceres  also  was  called  at  Cnidos.  However  mild 
and  gentle  Proserpine  may  have  been  represented 
in  her  virgin  state  by  the  Poets ;  yet  her  tribunal 
seems  in  many  places  to  have  been  very  formida- 
ble. In  consequence  of  this  we  find  her  with 
Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  condemned  to  the 
shades  below,  as  an  infernal  inquisitor.  Nonnus 
says, 

Proserpine  armed  the  furies.      The  notion   of 
which  Furies  arose  from  the  cruelties  practised  in 

***  Platarch  in  Solone.  p.  92. 
**L.  44.  p.  1152» 
1 
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these  Prutaneia.  They  were  called  by  the  La-* 
tines,  Furiffi ;  and  were  originally  only  priests  of 
fire:  but  were  at  last  ranked  among  the  hellisb 
tormentors.  Ceres  the  benefectress,  and  law^* 
very  was  sometimes  enrolled  in  the  list  of  these 
daemons.  This  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  An- 
timachusy  quoted  by  Pausanias,  where  her  tem- 
ple is  spoken  of  as  the  shrine  of  a  Fury. 


%* 


Afl/MDT^Of^    Tofil  fmfl¥   E^iWVOC   i$1fCU  f^flXov^ 


The  like  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  upon  Ly- 

COphron,     '^   Efi»wc   ij    A^/Mum^    o  Oyx«K  iroXii    tuc 

Afxa^ioif  Ti/iftArai.    Her  temple  stood  upon  the  rirer 


**  L.  S.  p.  649.  Mount  Caucasus  was  denominated,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  a  shepherd  Caudasus*  The  womeni  who  officiated  in 
the  temple,  were  :Styled  the  daughters  of  Caucasus,  and  repre* 
sented  as  Furies :  by  which  was  meant  priestesses  of  fire. 

Caucasi  fiiiae  Furise.     See  Epiphanius  Anchorat.  p.  90. 

*'  Lycophron,  Scholia,  v.  1S25.  K«i  KoiXXifAax^c  E^trrvr  «a^lt 
Aiif*iiT^«.     Ibid. 

Neptune  is  said  to  have  lain  with  Ceres,  when  in  the  form  of  a 
Fury.  Apollodorus.  1.  3.  p.  157*  She  is  said  from  thence  to 
have  conceived  the  horse  Areion. 

Lycophron  alludes  :to  her  cruel  rites,  when  he  is  speaking  of 
Tantalus,  and  Pelops. 

Ov  wAvirep  f >  yufAjftuatf  '2»»au4t  won 

AffmfHM  ftftTvXXovf'  rrvfMStvnf  raff*  V.  15S< 
VOL.  II.  X 
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LadoD^  and  she  had  this  name  given  to  her  by 
the  people  of  the  place.  K«XK(n  h  E^ivuvy  L  0fA- 
T8(r«oi  rtiy  eto¥.  The  Thelpusians  call  the  Goddess 
Demeter  a  Fury.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  Pruta- 
neion  in  Achaia  Pthiotic,  called  Le'itus  ;  of  which 
he  gives  a  fearful  account.  No  person^  he  says, 
ever  entered  the  precincts^  who  returned.  JVhat'* 
ever  person  et'Cr  strayed  that  way^  was  immediately 
seized  upon  by  the  priest s^  and  sacrificed.  The 
custom  so  far  prevailed,  that  many^  who  thought 
they  xvere  liable  to  suffer,  Jled  away  to  foreign 
pai*ts.  And  he  adds,  that  after  a  long  time^  when 
any  .of  them  ventured  to  return,  if  they  rcere 
caught^  they  were  immediately  led  to  the  Pruta* 
7ieion.  Here  they  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
and  in  great  parade  conducted  to  the  altar.  I 
shall  quote  the  author's  words.     ^  A»i*tov  it  xaAfKo-i 

TQ  n^uT«vyiiov  CI  Ap^atot'  ijv  St  ta-iXiifj  hx  fn,  cxug  i^tt^^^ 
Wfty  tj  6ufl-£fl*9ai  [AiXXv'  dfi  n  tr^oq  T8TOto-»  ^roXAoi  ifii$  t«> 
/LtiXAoKTWv  TKTfwv  6u«(r9a«,  tucctvri^  oi^ovro  otiroi^otm^ 
li  aXXfiu  p^wfif^.  Xpovh  is  TT^oTokTOf,  OTTKTW  ycxTiXioprifj 
9)V  aXio-Kuyrai,  inXXovro  i^  to  Yl^vraynioVj  dg  Outran  n 
^Ii^yi9>r0y     s'if^fJt'Ota'L    «•«?    ^ruxao-OfK,    xa*    d;    c\^¥    irofAirf 

«?*X^"f-  The  people  of  Leitus  are  said  to  have 
been  the  sons  of  CutiSsorus.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  temple,  as  remaining  in  hh  time :  and  of 


*♦  Herodotus.  1.  7-  c.  197- 
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the  custom  still  subsisting.  He  farther  mentions, 
that  when  Xerxes  was  informed  of  the  history  of 
this  place,  as  he  passed  through  Thessaly,  he 
withheld  himself  froni  being  guilty  of  any  viola-, 
tion.  And  he  moreover  ordered  his  army  to  pay 
due  regard  to  its  sanctity ;  so  very  awful,  it 
seems,  was  mysterious  cruelty. 

I  imagine,  that  the  story  of  the  Harpies  relates 
to  priests  of  the  Sun.  They  were  denominated 
from  their  seat  of  residence,  which  was  an  ora- 
cular temple  called  Harpi,  and  Hirpi,  analogous 
to  Orphi,  and  Urphi  in  other  places.  I  have 
shewn,  that  the  antient  name  of  a  priest  was 
Cahen,  rendered  mistakenly  xuv,  and  canis.  Hence 
tlie  Harpies,  who  were  priests  of  Ur,  are  styled 
by  ApoUonius,  the  Dogs  of  Jove.  ^Iris  accosting 
Calais,  and  Zethus,  tells  them,  that  it  would  be 
^  profanation  to  offer  any  injury  to  those  per- 
sonages. 

*  I      •  .   .  .  ..  •      . 

• 

This  term  in  the  common  acceptation  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Harpies,  either  as  birds,  for  so 
they  are  represented  ;  or  as  winged  animals.    But 


'•  L.  2.  V.  288. 

X  2 
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this  representatroti  was  only  the  insigoe  of  tfafc 
peoj^le,  a*  thte  vulture,  and  eagle  were  of  the 
Egyptians ;  a  lion  of  the  Persians.  The  Harpies 
wete  certainly  a  ^  college  of  priests  in  Bithynia ; 
atid  on  that  account  called  Cahen.  They  seem  to 
have  been  a  set  of  rapacious  persons,  who,  for 
their  repeated  acts  of  violence,  and  cruelty,  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Their  temple  was 
styled  Arpi ;  and  the  environs  Arpi-ai :  hence  the 
Grecians  fonned  *^  'Ajirui&i.  There  was  a  region 
in  Apuliii  named  Arpi ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
w^re  the  islands  of  Diomedes,  and  the  birds, 
which  were  fabled  to  have  been  like  swans.  I 
have  before  ishewn,  that  they  were  Amonian 
priests :  to  likewise  were  the  Hirpi  near  Soracte 
in  Latium.  They  were  priests  of  fire :  of  whose 
customs  I  have  taken  norice. 

The  persons  who  resided  in  these  temples  are 
represented  as  persons  of  great  strength  and 
stature :  for  many  of  them  were  of  the  race  of 
Anac.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  a  custom 
prevailed  in  these  places  of  making  strangers  en* 


^  The  Sirens  and  Harpies  were  persons  of  the  same  vocaticMi ; 
find  of  this  the  Scholiast  upon  Lycophron  seems  to  have  been 
apprised.    See  v.  653. 

*'  Harpya,  *a^vmi,  was  certainly  of  old  a  name  of  a  place. 
The  town  so  called  is  nentioned  to  have  been  near  Enchelie  in 
Illyria*  Here  was  an  Amonian  Petra  of  Cadmus,  and  Hannonia. 
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gage  m  fight  with  some  of  the  priests  trained  u|i 
for  that  purpose.  The  manner  of  contention  was 
cither  with  the  csestus,  or  by  wrestling.  And  as 
the  priest  appointed  for  the  trial  was  pretty  sure 
of  poming  off  the  conqueror,  the  whole  was  looked 
upon  as  a  more  specious  kind  of  sacriifice.  Amy* 
cus,  who  was  king  of  Bithynia,  is  represented  as 
of  a  ^'  gigantic  size,  and  a  great  proficient  with 
the  caestus.  He  was  in  consequence  of  it  the 
terror  of  all  strangers  who  came  upon  the  coast 
Cercyon  of  ^  Megara  was  equally  famed  for 
wrestling;  by  which  art  he  slew  many,  whom 
he  forced  to  the  unequal  contention.  But  Cer* 
cyon  was  the  name  of  the  '**  place ;  and  they  were 
the  Cercyonians,  the  priests  of  the  temple^  who 
were  noted  for  these  achievements.  Pausanias 
gives  an  account  of  them  under  the  character  of 

one  person.  ''  piyai  it  a  Ktfxvup  \$ytrai  x«i  rot  aXXo^ 
^^ixof  c«(  r«f  ^iVHf,   xfti  waXatuy  9  C«Xo/ftfypK.     CcrCJfOn 

was  in  other  respects  lawless  in  kis  behavior  t<h 
zoards  strangers  ;  but  especially  towards  those  who 
would  not  contend  with  him  in  wrestling.  These 
Cerpyonians  were  undoubtedly  priests  of  Ceres,  or 


^  Tirvtf  iMiXir(»e<  M9n^.    Tbeocrit.  Idyl.  22.  v.  94. 
^»  Paosan.  1. 1.  p.  94. 

''^  |Li|«M»  is  compounded  of  Ker-Cuoo,  and  signifies  the  templp 
Df  the  Deity. 
"  U  i.  p.  9i- 
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Damater  :  who  seems  to  have  been  tired  of  their 
service,  and  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  poet. 

'*  Quseque  Ceres  laeto  vidit  pereuntia  vultu 
Corpora  These^  Cercyonea  manu. 

Before  most  temples  of  old  were  areas,  which  were 
designed  for  Gumnasia,  where  these  feats  of  ex- 
ercise were  performed.  Lucian  speaks  of  one  be- 
fore t$e  temple  of  '*  Apollo  Lucius.  And  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  that  particular  "  parade,  where 
Cercyon  was  supposed  to  have  exhibited  his  art 
It  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Alope,  and  was  called 
the  Palaestra  of  Cercyon  even  in  the  time  of  this 
writer,  who  takes  notice  of  many  others.  He 
styles  it  raipot;  Aaotttj?,  as  if  it  were  a  tomb.  But 
it  was  a  Taph,  •  or  high  altar,  sacred  to  Al-Ope, 
Sol  Pytho,  who  was  the  Deity  of  the  place  called 
Cer-Cuon,     Before  this  altar  was  the  palsestra; 


^'  Ovid.  Ibis.  V.411. 

^*  Anachursis.  vol.  2.  p.  388.  Tvixwaa-iov  vf>'  iifAuv  otofjM^tratg 
M.CH  irtv  ti^oy  A9^oX^«yof  Auxttf. 

fou  Txf  A>.ofrv)i  mift'xuu  Pausan.  1, 1.  p.  94. 

That  very  antient  temple  of  Pan  on  Mount  Lycaeum  in  Arcadia 
had  a  Gymnasium  in  a  grove.  Er»  i»  tw  Kvhoaw  n«ro;  n  *Ii^o», 
cat  wi^»  fltwTo  «Xj-o?  ^fy^^tfir,  mki  'iTrvp^^ofAOC  ti,  xa»  ir^o  •irrtf  s-ci^y, 

Pausan.  1.  8*  p.  678. 
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where  the  Cercyonian  priest^  obliged  people  to 
contend  with  them.  I  have  taken  notice  of  a 
Pharos  at  '*Torone,  which  Proteus  is  said  to  have 
quitted,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the  cru- 
elties of  his  sons.     He  fled,  it  seems,  to  Egypt, 

TiKvuv    aAu^a?    ra?    ^(voytTovag   ^aXaf,    tO   shun    their 

wicked  practices :  for  they  were  so  skilled  in  the 

» 

Palastric  art,  that  they  slew  all  strangers  whom 
they  forced  to  engage  with  them.  Taurus,  called 
Minotaurus,  was  a  temple  in  Crete :  but  by  the 
Grecians  is  spoken  of  as  a  person.  Under  this 
character  Taurus  is  represented  as  a  "  renowned 
wrestler,  and  many  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  Athens  to  be  victims  to  his  prowess. 
Eusebius  styles  him,  ^^  afAo^  xoti  ocvfifAt^oq^  a  man  of 
a  cruel  and  sour  disposition.  After  he  had  done 
much  mischief,  Theseus  at  length  Taujov  xocrsnot- 
KocKTi^  foiled  hiqi  in  bis  own  art,  and  slew  him. 


'*  I  have  mentioned,  that  Torone  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  also  fXiy^a»a,  by  which  was  meant  a  place  of  fire,  and  a  light- 
house. This  is  not  merely  theory :  for  the  very  tower  may  be 
seen  upon  coins,  where  it  is  represented  as  a  Pharos  with  a  blaze 
of  fire  at  the  top.     See  vol.  2.  page  1 1 S. 

''  Plutarch.  Theseus,  p.  6. 

'^  Chron.  Logos,  p.  31.  lie  was  also  named  Asterus,  Asterion, 
and  Astcrius.  Lycoph.  v.  1299'  Schol.  and  Etymolog.  Mag. 
Minoi's.  Asterius  was  represented  as  the  son  of  Anac.  Arf^iM 
Ttf  AraxTOf.  Pausan.  1.  7*  P*  524.  At^^nx  rovq  cnro^afovToti  vifq 
Gnfftv^  ivi^fS»>ii9  0  Afi^iitfy  (o  Mivv)     Pausan.  1.  2.  p«  1S3< 
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He  is  supposed  to  have  done  the  like  by  CercyoD. 

^  itA^hi^ai  irxnp  Sn^itau  For  it  is  said  of  Cercyon^ 
that  he  slew  every  pe7*son  who  ventured  to  cope 
with  him  in  wrestling,  except  Theseus.  In  all  these 
instances  the  place  is  put  for  the  persons  who 
resided  in  it :  of  which  mistake  I  have  been 
obliged  often  to  take  notice. 

Antient  history  affords  numberless  instances  of 
this  ungenerous  and  cruel  practice.  The  stranger, 
who  stood  most  in  need  of  courtesy,  was  treated 
as  a  profest  enemy :  and  the  rites  of  hospitality 
were  evaded  under  the  undue  sanction  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Gods.  In  the  history  of  Busiris  wc 
have  an  account  of  this  custom  prevailing  in 

Egypt,  ^  Btfo-tpiy  h  K»ra  mv  Aty\nrTO¥  t«  An  x«A- 
Xttfuy  <rfayk»^orrot  rtfc  irapcTiJii/iA8irr»;  HENOT£.      Tt  is 

said  of  Bt^iris,  that  he  used  to  offer  to  Jupiter^  as 
the  most  acceptable  sacrifice^  all  the  strangers^ 
whom  chance  brought  into  his  country.  There 
was  a  tradition  concerning  Antseus,  that  he 
covered  the  roof  of  a  tcmplCi  sacred  to  Poseidon, 
with  the  sculls  of  foreigners,  whom  he  forced  to 


'^Pausan.  1.  1,  p.  94r 

"  Diodorus  explains  £irther  the  character  of  this  personige, 

p.  S26. 
»9  piodoroi  Sic.  1.  4.  p.  225,  and  233, 
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engage  with  him.  The  manner  of  the  eogage- 
ment  was  by  ^  wrestling.  Eryx  in  Sicily  was  a 
proficient  in  this  art,  and  did  much  mischief  to 
strangers:  till  he  was  in  his  turn  slain.  The 
Deity  was  the  same  in  these  parts,  as  was  alluded 
to  under  the  name  of  Taurus,  and  Minotaurus,  in 
Crete ;  and  the  rites  were  the  same.  Hence  Lyco- 
phron  speaks  of  Eryx  by  the  name  of  Taurus; 
and  calls  the  place  of  exercise  before  the  temple, 

HaXni  xovirf  ftp. 

This  the  Scholiast  interprets  ^atXenrpotv  tb  Epuxo?  m 
(firexrovir,  The  Gymnasium  of  Eryx^  who  used  to 
murder  strangers.  Androgeos  the  son  of  Minos 
came  to  the  ^  like  end,  who  had  been  superior  to 
every  body  in  this  art.  Euripides  styles  the  hero 
Cycnus  ^  gf^o^aTxrav,  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to 
strangers.  He  resided  it  seems  near  the  sea-coast ; 
and  used  to  oblige  every  person,   who  travelled 


]CPANI0I£  f^K^f ly  ro9  rv  Tloa-u^tnoi  »aoy.  Pindar.  Isth.  Ode  4. 
Scholia,  p.  458.  See  Diodonu  concerning  Antcos  ^fontyttadirf 
fWf  |iMf(  hawaXeuM,  1.  4.  p.  233. 

^  V.  866,  and  Scholia. 

^  Diodorus  Sic.  1. 4.  p.  S6d. 

^  Hercules  Parens,  v.  391. 
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that  way,  or  whom  ill  fortune  brought  on  shore, 
to  contend  with  him.  And  his  ambition  was  to 
be  able  with  the  skulls  of  the  victims,  which  he 
slew,  to  build  a  temple  to  Apollo.     ^  Kaxogivo?  i 

Tou;  irapiouTxg^  yxov  ru  AiroXXuiVi  QnXoiJLivo^  ex  tuv  xifaXu)^ 

o<xoJop»](ra*.  Mention  is  made  of  Lycaon,  qui  ad- 
venas  et  hospites  trucidavit.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  *^  Lycaius,  and  to 
have  first  introduced  human  sacrifices,  particularly 

those  of  infants,  Auxawv  ii  nr^  Tou  6wju-ov  roy^^  AvxoLioi} 
A(o;  Cp£^o;  nuiyKiv  avGpcuTrou,  xai  iiutn  ro  Spe^o;,  xxi 
itnrna-iy  tin  ra  6w/a»  ro  oiiiA.x.      LyCGOn  waS  the  pCrsOJlj 

who  brought  an  infant,  the  offspring  of  a  man,  to 
the  altar  of  Zeus  Lucaios  ;  and  he  slew  the  infant^ 
and  he  sprinkled  the  altar  with  the  blood  which 
issued  from  it.  Antinous  in  Homer  threatens  to 
send  Irus  to  one  Echetus,  a  king  in  Epirus,  who 
was  the  dread  of  that  country.  The  same  threat 
is  uttered  against  *^  Ulysses,  if  he  should  presume 
to  bend  the  bow,  which  Penelope  had  laid  before 


♦♦Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  10.  p.  ()7.  Scholia,  from  the  Cygnus  of 
Stesichorus. 

♦^  Euripides.  Orcvlf^s.  v.  ]6'48  SdnJ.  Lycaon  was  a  Deity,  and 
his  priests  were  styled  Lycaonida;.  He  was  the  same  as  Jupiicr 
Lycxus,  and  Lucetius:  the  same  also  as  .Apollo.* 

♦'^  Pauban.  1.  8.  p.  600. 

♦^Odyss.  !.<!>.  v.  307. 
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the  suitors.  Under  the  character  of  Lycaon, 
Cycnus,  &c.  we  are  to  understand  Lycaonian  and 
Cycnean  priests ;  which  latter  were  from  Canaan: 
and  this  method  of  interpretation  is  to  be  ob- 
served all  through  these  histories.  Echetus, 
Ep^fTOf,  was  a  title  of  Apollo,  rendered  more  com- 
monly ^'Eycxroi  by  the  Greeks,  as  if  it  came  from 
the  word  Ua^.  It  was  an  Amonian  title  by  which 
Orus,  and  Osiris,  were  called:  and  this  king 
Echetus  was  a  priest  of  that  family,  who  was 
named  from  the  Deity,  whom  he  served.  The 
Poet  styles  him  Cj ot«v  Mtj/Aovpt,  from  his  cruelty  to 
strangers. 

Ek  Ep^cTov  SxtTiXnay  fip6ruv  SnXfifAovx  vayrcov, 

m 

ril  send  thee,  caitiff,  far  beyond  the  seas, 
To  the  grim  tyrant  Echetus,  who  mars 
All  he  encounters ;  bane  of  human  kind. 
Thine  ears  he'll  lop,  and  pare  the  nose  away 


W«i 


Apollo.  V.  1. 

E0  iiM^  ayo^tvt  ^tow^owia^  'Exaroto.   Iliad.  A.  v.  385. 
A^i/AK  ^oyteu^a^  naa^yrrtrvi  '£x«Te»o.   Iliad.  T.  v.  71* 
♦•  Odyss.'  S.  r.  83,     : 
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From  thy  pale  ghastly  visage :  dire  to  tell ! 
The  very  parts,  which  modesty  conceals^ 
He'll  tear  relentless  from  the  seat  of  life. 
To  feed  his  hungry  hounds. 

When  the  Spaniards  got  access  to  the  western 
world,  there  were  to  be  observed  many  rites,  and 
many  terms,  similar  to  those,  which  were  so  com- 
mon among  the  sons  of  Ham.  Among  others 
was  this  particular  custom  of  making  the  person, 
who  was  designed  for  a  victim,  engage  in  fight 
with  a  priest  of  the  temple.  In  this  manner  he 
was  slaughtered  :  and  this  procedure  was  esteemed 
a  proper  method  of  ***  sacrifice. 

The  histories  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
were  founded  in  truth,  though  the  personages  are 
not  real.  Such  customs  did  prevail  in  the  first 
ages :  and  in  consequence  of  these  customs  we  find 
those  beggarly  attributes  of  wrestling  and  boxing 
conferred  upon  some  of  the  chief  Divinities. 
Hercules  and  Pollux  were  of  that  number,  \vho 
were  as  imaginary  beings,  as  any  mentioned  above : 
yet  represented  upon  earth  as  sturdy  fellows,  who 
righted  some,  and  ^'  wronged  many.     They  were 


'"^  Purchas.  Pilg.  vol.  5.  p.  S72.  and  Garcilasso  ddla  Vega. 
Jlycaut.  p.  403. 

"  Sec  flut«rch's  life  of  Theseus,  p.  3,  4.  vol.  U    ' 
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in  short  a  kind  of  honourable  Banditti,  who  would 
suffer  nobody  to  do  any  mischief,  but  themselves. 
From  these  customs  were  derived  the  Isthmian, 
Nemean,  Pythic,  and  Olympic  games,  together 
with  those  at  Delos.  Of  these  last  Homer  gives  a 
fine  description  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

**  AXAa  ru  AnXw,  4»o»Cc,  fAotXir  i'mrtpinat  ^rop. 
*0»^f  a  nTFMAXIHt  rtj  x«i  ^X'^^f^Vf  ^*^  ^^'^ 

These  contentions  had  always  in  them  something 
cruel,  and  savage :  but  in  later  times  they  were 
conducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity.  Of  old 
the  whole  ceremony  was  a  most  unfair  and  barba- 
rous process. 


'*  V.  ue. 


CAMPE  AND  CAMPI. 


Another  name  for  those  Amonian  temples 
was  Campi,  of  the  same  analogy,  and  yearly  of 
the  same  purport,  as  Arpi  above-mentioned.  It 
was  in  after  times  made  to  signify  the  parade  be- 
fore the  temples,  where  they  wrestled,  and  other- 
wise celebrated  their  sacred  games;  and  was  ex- 
pressed Campus.  When  chariots  came  in  fashion, 
these  too  vfcre  admitted  within  the  precincts  ;  and 
races  of  this  sort  introduced.  Amonj^  the  La- 
tmes  the  word  Campus  came  to  mean  any  open 
and  level  space ;  but  among  the  Sicilians  the  tru^ 
meaning  was  in  some  degree  preserved.  Kajixwof — 
lirtroi^ofAoq^  ZdcuAo*.  Ilesychius.  It  was  properly 
a  place  of  exercise  in  general,  and  not  confined 
to  races.  Hence  a  combatant  was  stvled  '  Cam- 
pio,  and  the  chief  persons,  who  presided,  *  Cani- 
pigeni.  The  exercise  itself  was  by  the  Greeks 
styled  ctym^  aiixo;^  clfjLiX><a ;  all  Amonian  terms,  taken 


*  Campio,  Gladiator.  IsicK.rus. 

*  Vegctius.  1,  2.  c.  7. 
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taken  from  the  titles  of  the  Deity,  in  whose  ho' 
nour  the  games  were  mstituted.  These  temples 
partly  from  their  symbols,  and  partly  from  their 
history,  being  misinterpreted,  were  by  the  an- 
tient  mythologists  represented  as  so  many  dra- 
gons and  monsters.  Nonnus  mentions  both  Arpe, 
and  Campe  in  this  light,  and  says  that  the  latter 
had  fifty  heads,  each  of  some  different  beast. 

But  Campe  was  an  oracular  temple  and  inclosure^ 
sacred  to  Ham  or  Cham :  where  people  used  to 
exercise.  The  fifty  heads  related  to  the  number 
of  the  priests,  who  there  resided  ;  and  who  were 
esteemed  as  so  many  wild  beasts  for  their  cruelty. 
Nonnus  makes  Jupiter  kill  Campe :  but  Diodorus 
Siculus  gives  the  honour  to  Dionusus;  who  is 
supposed  to  have  slain  this  monster  at  Zaboma  in 
Libya  ;  and  to  have  raised  over  her,  x^pa  xa/M/Mf- 
yfOff,  a  vast  mound  of  earth.  This  heap  of  soil  was 
in  reality  a  high  place  or  altar ;  which  in  after 
times  was  taken  for  a  place  of  burial.  These  in-^ 
closures  grew  by  degrees  into  disrepute ;  and  the 
history  of   them   obsolete.     In  conseqnence   of 


^  Nonnus.  1.  IS.  p.  <^00. 

1 
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wfal^h  the  fotpptf  pf  montkdsf  were  supposed  to  te 
the  tbtnbs  of  bbi^o^i  The  Grecians,'  who  ^tookr 
efvaery  I  history  to  themselves,  imagiiie^;  that  tlilA^ 
Jupiter  'and  Dionti^us/  land  their  Hivcnie^  hwlf 
dam  thenu  Bat  what  thty  took  for  tottibs  ofi 
etkmk^  were  in  reaWt^  altars  to  diese  very  (^bds^  ;^ 
who  Were  iifOt  coofined  tb  Greece,  nor  of  Oreciaii 
orighikl.  The  Campanians  in  Italy  were  an  an-> 
ident  Amoman  colony;  and  they  were  d^nomi-^ 
nated  fro^t  Cadipe  or  Campus,  which  was  prob- 
ably iSbSA  'ifirst  temple,  they  ereeted.  Stephanim 
Byzantinus  shews,  that  there  was  of  old  such  tf 
place :  Ka/t*irec — xT(o-/MK  KafAwctw :  but  would  insi- 
nuate that  it  took  its  name  from  a  person  the  head 
of  the  colony.  Eustathius  more  truly  makes  it 
give  name  to  the  people :  though  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently determinate.  ^  K«/t*irft»e»  airo  rw  uirex«Oii/t*f* 
¥w  txu  KafAirw  uvofJkaci^^»lfy  n  aw  Ka/^mi  w^Ktm^.   There 

were  many  of  these  Campi  in  Greece,  which  are 
styled  by  Pausanias  irciiifa,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  temples,  which  were  covered.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  Amonian  religion  obtained,  which  was  pro- 
pagated much  farther  than  we  are  aware.  In  our 
island  the  exhibition  of  those  manly  sports  in 
vogue  among  country  people  is  called  Camping : 


^  EostaUutti  on  DioDysiut.  v.  357- 
^^VOL.  !!•  Y 


and' tha  inclosures  for  that  purpose,  where 'they 
urrestie.  a»d  :.cioiitertd,  arc  caUeU  Caippinft, closes. 
There  are  vtvixxy  of  tliem  in  Cambridgeshire^  as 
^cU  ajB  in  otb^r  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Ger4. 
many  we:  m^t/widivtbe  naftie  lof  Ka^mpenfirU^ 
i{iwhl)ch  word  there  is  no.pdrt  dcfived-froiii.tibe 
Ij,atinitengiiijL^^ :  for  tlie  terns  Avould  then  be.&jri^ 
upnymous^ '^i^  pjie.of  .thea^  redhndant  .  Kiem-r 
pfipfqlt  Ava^J  imitgioei  ^n.iahtve*ut  ttame.fot  a; 
field  oC.6)¥)ii(8^;. 9^nd  exer^i"^,  I  like  tlic  'gymnaisittia 
of  the  (jrreekl:  raiid)a vCdnipi^i^iplawiib  Britain  isr 
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•  ■'  •'    •'   '■  '    r.'  .(,;;/    .■;i:;n  '    />  •;,"  v  •.■!;'ri:  '.-•>;}    .:!i 
^tW'  V*/p«i.i^iTiif  ■"Wffl«r  ri;  "x»i  '^fi^^;  -fcrr -ft'- itiii- 

«^i.x.i'f  kririf'^iiirJ^.'  ''TModl/ruii  Stc^K^'l.  li- 

.p.  fif/.    •  '•      "'       ri'-itBniv, -ri'j'iri  f>i  -t.-n!i:!Vi(: 
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T  haft  been* -my  unifilfni'  *purf>ose»  liuring  th^ 

^hdle 'piracesi^  whidttJ  have  iriade Jp  lAy  system, 
to  she^j:  that  .lhe.G]tee4aq9r.£prfne4:Oeiti^;9u.t  pf 
titl^ ^  iand  that xheytften att^iste^  t^ 59^  pfrr 
son,  tfhat  bekmgeil!ter(a*pep)yie.  .  ^A^jWjiq^, i^ey; 
liad  cxmplatad  ithe, bbtoi^,  nthfy ^geqgp^Uy  .^qIo 
the.mAitri^f/rtiC'o  themsel vf 8< . ;  By^  jAej^if^,af  jd^, 
chie  we  mfaryiiobtaijA^ r Aa  iiwg^l?)Mito  ^j^q^  of  ihfi^ 
niost.remolc,  *ii)lil  tlie  .q^wt;Ql¥ic.uw  pafts  tof^an-, 
tiquity.  For  maoy  tod  greuP  ac^^ipyf  n^^^v J^^vq 
bcea  attrilHi tqd  to  heroes  1  p.f  tba  $rst  ^P^n  I  ^%^l^ 
it  U^s'ihot  possible  fprMlhff  19  singly  jt9-))^v};:pei;^ 
formed.  And  these  actions,  though  in  some 
degree  diversified,  and  given  to  different  per- 
sunages,  yet  upon  exaiYiinationwill  be  fouud  to 
relate  to  one  people  or  family;  aqd  tp  be  at 
bottom  one  and  4he  same  histo^-y.. 

y's 
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OSIRIS- 

IF  we  consider  the  history  of  Osiris,  he  will 
appear  a  woiktef  rUl^  e^^u^or,  who  travelled  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  "  earth,  winning  new  terri- 
tiflwv  W^iCKyer^  c*We;  yet  always  to  the 
vivaiitjyjp  ot^ofiia  whpm^he  wbdued.  JHle  i^  jsftid 
tfl  JiaMft  |)pep,,  %  ^qn  qf.Hbeii:  and  his  chief 
attendants  in  his  peregrinations  were  Pan,  Anulds, 
Macedo,  with  Maro,  a  great  planter  of  vines; 
also  Triptolemus  much  skilled  in  husbandry.  The 
^pte  of^ Itidiar  c^iiqed; iOsinsi  as  thmr  6vmii  ^4 
mMkUitiUdi  'that  he  was!  bohi  at  Nusarw  their 
"^  tdvtittr^i^  ^  Oth«ri  I  sbpposedi  his.  hirth-piacd  tit 
likH  ^Vttn'^  it  mM'i%  ^  Arabib,  ^wfaeto(he  fiM: 
pl(h^^itte^>rU)e.  ^M«tiiy  nuilcr  Inm  d  native  of 
Bj^^ii^^aikA^  meAtibn  l^e  liout  of  his  :ti»vds:a$ 
imnhixa^iigfrclxA  that  coimtty  through:  Arahid; 
itttA  tAMbpta  ,''^d^f!hHi  to  India^  dndthe  regions 
6fth&etili  I  Whet»'he»wafl»amirdd)at  the  extremi*- 
^tn^of^U'Wiikt,^  he  turtied  back,  atid  f^^pA 
fhtblr^b tH^' i<p|)^r  provinces  of  Asia,  till  he  came 
tb  i}^  li^fk^hnty  ^'hich'  he 'crossed.^  ^ethen 

'^'       '''■■'  'iil^    oj    II :     -    ...  ;  •;.-.  w.i-    .    .     ... 

7i7«ni«u.  Diod.&c.  l/4p:'l2ro.  ;    *  :  '   i'i         .    • 

^Diodorus.  1.1.  p:i4.'-       ••  '  -       '      *'.-i     •''  '  liW    v.. 


entered  ^Thrace,  with  the  King  ^f  t^Moh/he  Uiir« 
severe*  encounter :  yet  he  is  said  to  hzvppefs^ 
vered  in  his  rout  westward,  till  he  arrived  afc  tht 
fount&ins  of  iAie  Ister.  He  was  aiso  in  Italy,  aiti 
Greece:  from  the  former  of  idiith  he  expellMthe 
^ants  near  PHlegra  in  Campania.  He  -visited 
many  places  upon  the  ocean :  and  though  be  il 
represented  as  at  the  head  of  ah  army ;  and  hi& 
travels  were  attended  with  military  operations;  f€t 
he  is  at  the  same  time  described  with  the  Muscs^ 
and  Sciences  in  his  retinue.  His  ;narcb  Ukewi^ 
was  conducted  with  songs,  and  dances,  and  the 
sound  of  every  instrument  of  music.  He  built 
cities  in  various  parts;  particularly  'Hecatooi- 
pulos,  which  he  denominated  Theba,  after  the 
name  of  his  mother.  In  every  region,  whither  he 
came,  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  the  pec^le  m 
^  planting,  and  sowing,  and  other  useilrl  aitk.  He 
particularly  introduced  the  vine :  and  lebere  that 
was  not  adapted  to  the  soil,  he  taught  the  aativeB 
the  use  of  ferment,  and  shewed  them  the  way  to 


^Diodonu.  L  1.  p.  17* 

'  Ibid.  p.  14.    This  city  is  also  said  to  hate  keoa  Inult  by 
Hercules.  '  Diodorus.  1.  4.  p.  225.  ' 

^  Primus  aratra  inanu  solerti  fecit  Osiris, 
Et  teneram  fcrro  soUiciUviC  humuou  Tibill.  I.  1.  £1.  S. 
V.  29. 
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iBpUkd  ^feinc  of  barley,  litde  inferior  to  the  juice  of 
tlMi  grape,  i  He*  was  esteemed  a  great  blesMQg  to 
the  Egyptians  both  as  a  *  Lawgiver,  and  a  King. 
He  firit  built  temples  to  thp  Gods;  land  was  re- 
pUtfcd:  a  general  benefactor  of  »  mankind.    After 
faiahy  yealrs  travel  they  represent  him  as  returning 
to  Egj^pt  iii; great  triumph,  where  after  his  death 
lie  was  enshrined  as  a  Deity.     His  Taphos,  or  high 
al^r,  was  shewn  in  many  places :  in  all  which  he 
mafrertjmes  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried. 
Tlie.|*a^ie  of  Memphis  shewed  one  of  them; 
"whereon  was;  a  sacred  pillar,  containing  a  detail  of 
jridifife;  bnd  great  Actions,  to  the  follo^ving  purport 
^^rJkfy'Jhfher  was  Crojuis^  the  youngest  of  all  the 
God^.x*  I  ant  the  king  Osiru\  who  carried  my  atms 
iOif^eniHitJiace  of  the  xvhole\ earth,  till  I  arrived  at 
ih&  tfninlmbittd  parts  of  India.     From  thence  I 
pdssed-  through  the  rtgkns  of  the  north  to  the 
fowitaid*^ead  of  the  Ister.     I  visited  also  other 
.remote  cduntries;  nbr  stopped  till  I  came  to  the 
^"western  dcean.     I  am  the  eldest  son  of  CronM ; 
sprung  from  the  genuine  and  respectable  race  of 


^  ZvOof,  fx  T*;»  K^»6fc>  <ro/x»,     DioJorus.  1.  1.  p.  37. 
Osir.  p.  356.  ,  . 

. '  » t^KWu5^P^.  Fa%:  1.  i.  p.  44, 45. 

*•  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  1.  p.  '24-  , 
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(2xM<)  Som^  and  am  related  to  the  fount  tun  of  day. 
There  is  not  a  nation  upon  earthy, tchei^  I  have  not 
been  ;  and  to  whose  good  I  have  not  contributed^  -  - 
This  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  antient  history: 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  great  measure  tnie^ 
if  taken  with  this  allowance,  that  what  is  here  said' 
to. have  been  achieved  by  one  person,  vrzs  the 
work  of  many.  Osiris  was  a  title  confeited  upon 
more  persons  than  one;  by  which  means  the 
history  of  tlie  first  ages  has  been  in  some  degree 
confounded.  In  this  description  the  Cuthites  are 
aUuded  to,  who  carried  on  the  expeditions  here 
mentioned.  They  were  one  branch  of  the  posterity 
of  Ham ;  wlio  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  eldest  son  of 
Cronus.  How  justly  they  conferred  upon  him 
this  rank  of  primogeniture,  I  will  not  determine. 
By  "  Cronus  we  are  here  to  understand  the  same 
person,  as  is  also  represented  under  the  name  of 
Soils.  This  would  be  more  truly  expressed  l%9$k, 
Soon ;  by  which  is  meant  the  Sun :  AH  the  Amo-^ 
nian  families  affected  to  be>styled  Heliadie,  or  the 
ofispring  of  the  Sun :  and  uhdet  this  titte  they 

<    ■ 

•  ... 

"  Both  the  Patriarch,  and  his  son  Hum,   had  the  name  of 
Cronos,  at  may  be  learned  from  Sanchoniathon.     tytrmh^^f  ^ 


Euaeb.Prsp.  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  37- 

Poraia  is  the  jamca%Pur-*ai%lhe  land  oiiipiStgrn  whence  ihe 
>Geatilc  writers  deduce  all  thcirmyth^lMgy.  >  .:  . 


•» » 
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alliidecl  to  their  ^teat  ancestor  the  farther  oF  mil : 
as>  by  Osiris  they  generally  meant  Ham.  JEm», 
Sodn,  is  the  same  as  '^  Zoon,  and  Zoan,  the  foun- 
taim  of  day.  The  land  of  Zoan  in  Egypt  was  the 
none  of  Heliopolis :  and  the  city  Zoan  the  iplaoa 
<}f  the  Sun.  The  person  then  styled  here  Soiia 
can  be  no  other  than  the  great  Patriarch  undtr  a 
title  of  the  Sun.  He  is  accordingly  by  Pbito 
Biblitts  called  Ousoiis  in  an  extract  fkun  Sanchon 
niathon.  He  .raakes  him  indeed,  reside^  wlieie 
Tyre  was  afterwards  built :  but  supposes  him  to» 
have  lived  at  a  time,  when  there  were  great  rant: 
and  storms ;  and  to  have  been  the  first  coostructov 
of  a  ship/ and  the  first  who  ventmred  upiOin  tho 
''  seas«  In  respect  to  the  travels  of  Osiris  we  shall 
fi«d  tliat  the  posterity  of  Ham  did  traverse  aft 
different  times  the  regions  above-mentioned :  knd 
in  many  of  tliem  took  up  their  abode.  They< 
built  the  city  Memphis  in  Egypt ;  also  Hecaton^. 
pul09«  which  they  denominated  Theba,  after  ithe 
na^ne  *  of  their  reputed  mother.  They  also  built 
Zoa;o,  the  city  of  the  Sua. 

Osiris  is  a  title  often  conferred  upon  the  great 
patriarch  himself :  and  there  is  no  way  to  find  out 


*^S«f  lUdiealiL  p.  4f.  " 

£u9eb.  Pr.  £v.  1.  1.  c.  10*  p»  35.  "^ 
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the  person  meant  but  by  observing  ^  hinUny^ 
which  is  subjoined.  When  we  rend  of  Osiris 
being  exposed  in  an, ark,  and  bdn^  afterward 
restored  to  day;  of  his  planting  the  vinev  and 
teachtng  mankind  agriculture;  and  inc«lcating 
religion,  and  justice ;  th^  person  alluded  to  altaiufa 
too  manifest  to  need  any  farther  elucidatioiL; 
And  when  it  isr  said  of  Osiris,  that  he  went  oni 
Most  pans  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  built  citietf 
in  various  regions ;  this  too  may  be  easily  under** 
stood. '  It  can  allude  to  nothing  else,  but  a  people 
calied  Osirians,  who  traversed  die  regions  men^ 
tioned.  They  were  principally  the  Cuthites,  who 
went  abroad  under  various  denominations:  and 
the  histories  of  all  the  great  heroes,  and  heroines 
cf  the  first  ages  will  be  found  of  the  same  purport 
as  the  foregoing.  Osiris  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suceeeded  in  Egypt  by  Orus.  After  Orus  cami 
Tboules;  who  was  succeeded  by  '^Sesostris. 


PERSEUS. 

PERSEUS  was  one  of  the  most  antient  heroes 
in  the  mythology  of  Greece :  the  merit  of  whose 
supposed  achiev^ents  the  Helladians  took  Jto 

'■  •    "^'^^ — -^-^  1.  ■        •  ,  ■  .     ■ :.    •  ^  .  ^      _ ^ — .^ 

.       I*    ..'■.  c.     .       .     •        ■"••    • 

**  Eoaeb.  Cbron.  p.  7- 1. 43.- 
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themselves:;:  and  .gavi  out' that  be  wtjl  a  native  of 
Arg6s.  *.  He. travelled  io  tlie  temple  of  ^'  Amtnoii!; 
and  from  thenoe  traversed. the  whole  .extent  of 
Africa.  He  subdued  tbe  ^  Gorg0QS»  who  jived  iq 
Mauritanta^  tod  at  Tartessus  iq|  BoeticA ;  aad  de-» 
feated  the  Etbiopiaos  upon  (lie  ireitera  oceao^- 

• 

and  the  nations  about  mount  ^\tlaa :  which 
^mountain  he -only  and  Herciilea-.  ane  said  to-bayje 
passed.  .Being  arrived  atthe^extreuHty  of  tht 
continent,  be  found  means  to  ]>ass.over^  and  to 
get  possession  of  all  the  western. ,  islands.  He 
waned  in  the  East ;  where  be  freed  t  Andromeda^ 
the  daughter;  of- Cepheus  king  .of  the  eastern 
Ethiopia,  who  was  exposed  to  a  sea-monatei^ 
Some  imagine  this  to  have  happened  at  ^  Joppa  ill 
Palestine,,  where  the  f  bones  of  thi^  monster  of>  w 
extraordinary  size  are  supposed  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  preserved.     He  is  said .  to  have  built 


'  Strabo.  1.  17.  p.  n6'8. 

*  Ta?  Tcfyotx^  iw  tixntfov  vcxq  ror  Trip  ircXii-  I?r;»ar  Tijr  Tetmo'a^t, 
Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ad  v.  SjS,  •  "i 

^  [Atlai>]  Apex  Pcrseo  ci  Ilcrculi  pcrvius.  Soliii.  c.  ^^, 

♦  Ahdromcdara   Pcr5cu:»  "igfjs  ponirit  ab.  Ifylii.  •  Ovid.  Art. 
Amand.  .L  1.  v.  53. 

'  Pausan.  I.  4.  p.  370« 
'  ^ Pliny  tacftttoiK thia^iioiics* Rirife'trtyght  ifhjm  Joptw  tollrihe 

iA.tha  a!(iilfisb.ip  of  M.  .Scuuru>j  longituJinc  pwlum  4Q.  alt^ppi;»M> 
costarum  Indices  elo'lutiuos  cxcodentc,  spiiue  crassitudinc  se»- 
quipcdali.  1,  0.  c. *5.   "  ■  '  •*      i  : * 
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^Tarsus in  QHicia^vretfutedijthe.moftt  iaiitient  city 
ill  the  world  ^raiid.tQ  in&ve  plimited  the  peacfitree 
at  'J^^inpb^.  iXh^ersmns  were  sufipoaed  to  have 
been-fais  ^iescotidi^Qib. ,  MHetraydle(l:th rough  Asii 
IViinor,  to  th0.ct)uDtry  of  the  ^  UyperbojFeana  vipon 
thejfiter,  aod  the  lake  'Mffioti»';>  and?  from  thence 
descended  to  iPiK^ce.  HerchebtiHtMycene,  and 
TiryiYs,  said,  b^jm^wy  to  have  been  tlie.M'6rk;of  the 
Cyclopian$.*.Hee^blish<[d{a  seminary  at  Ueiioon : 
and  was  the  ib^pder  of  those  fauiillesy  which  .were 
^yied  Dortap,  and  Herculeap.  ..  It  is- ^^. doubt 
amoPg  writers^'  wJhether  hd  came  into  Ltaly.  Some 
of  his  family  were  tlierf ;  \vibd  d^ated  the  giant 
race  in  Campania,  and  >vho  afterwards  biuft 
Argiletum,  and  Ard^a  in  Latium.  Virgil  supposes 
it  to  have  been  etfected  by  D<uiae,  the  motlier  of 
this  Hero  : 

"*  Ardea quam  dicitur  olim 

Acrisioneis  Danae  fund^sse  colonis. 


'  Descrltnr  Taurique  jugum,   Pcrscaquc  Tarsus.  Lucan.  I.  3. 
V.225.    SeeSoHii.  c.  3S. 

*  PencauL  quoque  plaiUain  -*-—  a  IN*rsco  Memphi  satam.  Plin. 
L  15*  c.  13.  ; 

^.  Of  P|fii^lii  in  Citicin,  see  Chnm.  Pascb.  p.  39. 
^^^.Pipdar.  PyA»  OcLXO.  v.  49  aud  70.  £k  to  rm  MmM»^  mti^t 
a^^l  Scboli  ia  v,  70.*., 

*Hlrgil.  iBn.  I  7*  r- 4t09^ 
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But  "  Serviifs  says,  that  Petseos  liimself  hi  his 
cbtldhoofll  was  driven  (o  the  cbittt  of  Daunia.  He 
is  repneseBted  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Greciaa 
Hel'cttles,  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Thebes 
in  Boeotia.  In  reality  neither  ^  Hercules^  nor 
Perseas^  was  of  Grecian  original ;  notwitbsQand- 
ing.  the  genealogies  framed  in  that  eountiy.  The 
history  of  the  latter  came  appairatly  from  Egjrpl^ 
as  we  may  learn  from  Diod<mis '' :  *«ri  #r  um  nir 

Ilifna    y9yyt¥9u    xat*    Aiyvirrtfy.       HeiodOtUS    mOfft 

truly  represents  him  as  an  '^  Assyrian ;  by  which  is 
meant  a  Babylonian :  and  agreeably  to  this  he  is 
said  to  have  married  '^  Asterie,  the  daughter  of 
Belus,  the  same  as  Astaroth  and  Astarte  of  Ca« 
naan;  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Hecate: 
This,  though  taken  from  an  idle  system  of 
theology,  yet  plainly  shews,  that  the  history  of 


Ardra  a  Danae  Persei  matre  coodita.    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  3. 
p.  15^. 

"  Scrviub  in  Virgil.  lEn.  1.  8. 

*"-  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  1.  p.  CI. 

''  Ibklciw. 

'*  Herodotus.  1.  6.  c.  54.   SocChron.  Paschalr.  p.  SS. 

Sk>uie  make  him  a  Colchian.     'h^  ymf  fim'  vimc  fni9%mt  Iv  t» 

T«&^xii«  $an\iw^m.i.   Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argonaatic.  1.  3.  ▼•*199* 

'^  *H  ^1  ni^¥  yviti  Ari^Mi  v«»(  n»  Ko»¥  xm  tiffin'  i  Kfti9c  lb 
♦o^jSr,  OYPANOY  vmih^.  Schol.  ip  LycophroD.  t.  1175. 


Perseus  had  been  gready  ihi^^li^  and  Ipwened, 
by  being  iwerted  amoqg  ti^e  ^thles.  of  Greece., 
Writers  speak  ^f  .faiiti  anci^^gnes^t '^  ^trwaiwr; 
^oA  a  person  of  uncotpmc^  kapwkdg^*^:  He  ^b- 
ttructed  nuriqprs  to  dirpot.  jtbeir  w^  ip. .  the  sea, 
by  the  ligbts  of  heaven ; .  and  paltici^arily  by  th^ 
polar  qonstellatioii.  This  h^^rs^:  observe^,  and 
gfHT^.  it  the  name  of  Heli^e.  Xbpugh  he  was  re*^ 
piewated  u  ^  JBtfbyloniaqSf  yet. he  resi4e4  in 

Tq  tag  the.  \mik  .Ih5>  . w*s  T»(0ifthhjpe4,  f^  that, 
place :  for  Perseus,  jUras.^-,  t^fie'.  ot  t^  .  JieltJf  ; 

Smtfiia^  ctitef  God  roft^  Gc^it^  wocMr'i  .'Pm 
tbi«  4ccQttot<hp  ibad  ai  temple  of  gic^t;  rqwte  a^ 
*'  Cbeftmiisi  smwQU  iis  a^  Mepaphii^  and  ja  otbtff 
parU  of  :Sgypit>  /Upon,  tljeJieij^Qlf otic  l^jawmb  9^ 
tbe.ly(iH.sear;t)^e  8esiy.;^(«t  fr.c^kjb^jbMiwa^^T 
tover,  denoniimted  fflpfl»;.^«aL;,  ,yU  ti;fe  najpse 
)va»  Perez,  vr  Paffsz^  ii^xHieued  Pereus,  ;Peiv^ 


■  1    •■■ .      It     III// 


.     '  ■■•'»(■••■■         I J     '  • 

A  •       I 

"^NacaUtComis.    L7- c.  la.  /  :..   -. 

'^  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  y.  18. 

Lycophr.  v.  17- 

Tor xr^v^^c^'  ^fta»---9M ntftfs««  6ckfiL ivkljf^OifhK.  y.  938. 
/'^.E7>t^  tm  IftiK  #«Mk.    He  is  said  to  have  intraducad  beia 
ihjmvac  extrciscfl;    HerodoC.    1.  2.  c.  91-  And  to  have  ciiui 
appeared  panonaHy  to  tbe  priestt.    Hefbdot.  ibid. 
^    Iferodotus  o^  tha  t^ofians.    ).  6.  c.  M.   ■ 
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and  P6rs^us:  audi  in^the  Recount  j^ven'  of  this 
personage  we  hk^ -the  hfetoiy iof i thei Peretiaiii^ 
P^rrhasfans,  aikl*  Pfiretites,  'iiv^their  i»eycral  pew* 
gitnafibn*;  wHo'Wtre  fi*'iOther»lha«  the  Heliad>0^ 
and  C>sirian&  ^bovetntatibne'tf.  '  It^is  a^  nUixeA 
history,  in-  whkh'  tlieit*  forelkthdrs!  are  Eluded  ito.$ 
particularly  their  great  proigenitot-Jtlie  father  o^ 
mankittd  He  xm  ^\ipp6)e^  *  t<y thi^^e  had-  a*  4«M 
newaV^rtf  life :  the^,  ^treforc  d<?icrW)ed  Pfft^^MtH 
inblbsf  d  in  an^'ark,  «ml  expS^ttlUrt  ti  sl;ateo( 
childhood  ii|>titt*  tMe  "-Wte^^  <&lt«;  httvin^  be^ 
coWceiVe* %i  a 'shttiverH)F'g<i1d;  ^ '  *'-  -  :  -  ^  •  vj 
'  &bbhkr»l4)!tiks'  thii?t^the  i^amd*1>^b  of  petsB 

cau'^^th^  F^Tiitens  \vet«' Celebrated  4<{>ifsefneo/:  «nd 
idbk  g^at  ddlgW'ih'  that  animal?'^  But  it  nvtot 
b^  coHsidered  thaf^feenarte  is- very  adtieht,  and 
piitif  tof  this  iwc '  of  Wbi^es.  P'ata*,  P'aiw^-  aad 
PVrcfe,  however  diversifltd^  signify  the  San ;  atid 
arfe  6f ^he  sahife ^analogy  Us  Fur,  Parrhcter,*  P'oros; 
which  betoken  fire.  Every  animal^  which  was 
in  any  degree  appropriated  to  a  Deity,  was  called 
by  some  sacred  *"*  title.     Hence .  an  Iiorse .  was 


'*  Ef  Mi^MMM  >^x»wi  *  Scbol.  in  Ly.cophr.  \\  $3S* 
"   E»  KifSWhry  nriH.     Cbron.  Pasch.< p.  3S- from- Euripides. 

The  f:ither  of  Di^niio  i>s»^{*(  etvrnf  •»$  ntv  Kk^vr^f  futrcL  T¥  Q AJ^^^S 
xM^vixtf  IK  TO  xtxxyot*'  Scluil.  in  Pind.  Pyth.  Od«  10.  v«  72. 

^  All  salutary  streaais  were  ^consecrated  to  the  Smi.     Thevt 
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called  ¥'sitai  and  <thc!  rsafane  painti, ')l3t'^virila|l6 
ths  prefix,  iwasligiii^iitto  a-lina^liy  teany  natradif 
m.'the  ease.:  it:;wa8.>at  finst  •btilyfa^hiark  ofoi^b 
ference^  aii€l)btrtQketied  ia  solar  laaiinadtSlpeG^riiig: 
the.  particular  Dei^.  ifo  iVllioih  ;!k  waa  'ik(c»^U^ 
Tiiece'  ivcce  -  many  I  hatbns^  .s  rwUkh'  ■  were  <cli6tin-^ 
guiahed  iii  tlieii'ameDiannefcjtsome  ofB  wboia  the^ 
yOtreakai  styleU  Flri^ba^aiia^  f  Hckide  i  the  * afi ttent 
Arcadians^  those  Seleni ta;,  whb^ ^cre •  iimloui>tecl ly 
an  Atnontan  tatonV,  had  this  'uppeJlsftidti.:'  •  ^A 
p^dple  in  EKs  had  die  same.  Tlie  Poets  <{eferrbed 
the  constellafion  of.  ileltce^  ort  itlie  Bear,:  by  =tikd 
title  of  Parrha$i9i»  Aretos,  and  Parrha$is>'Uisai 
lihh  asteri^m  was  cilnfessedly.  first  taken  notice pf 
by  Perez  or  Perseus  try  which  is  arfeant  the>l^en' 
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Y-ersaqnc  lab  axe  siiiq'  Bar^hasis  Arctos'  erst*'* ' 


In  the  east,  where  the  worship  of  Arez .  grj^atly 
prevailed,  ihcw  jvere  to-be  found  many  nations 
called  after  thi^  nianner.    Part.of  ^f edia,  sfiflwrd- 


i  .ti.  • 


were  some  waters  of  this  nature  ncjtrCartlingc%u-hich.wjepe  named 
Aqux  Persiana?.  Sec  Afplilmi  Fiprid^  c.  id.  p.  7<^>.a<^  P>  BOl. 
They  were  so  named  Jfoai.Pcies,  iha  Suu,  to.  whom  they  were 

^'  Ovid/rrist.  I.  1.  eleg.3i.  v.  il8.:  See  jiiatalis  Coroes«  I.  7- 


>  •     I  a  ■ 


ing  to  *^  P61y1rii%  had  the'  name  of  BarrliasML 
There  vere  zho  PkrribaBii  anil  PtfirhtHiii  m  *^  Sog- 
dtant.;  and  ^  the  like  near  Caucasis :  also  a  town 
vamcrf  V  Paiatinttm  tn  the  Taiirie  -  Ckenonesiit. 
The  people  styled  *^ParrhaMniii  in  Greeoe  weie 
thrsame  as  the  Dorians  and  HeraeUdsB ;  all  aUke 
Ciithites, '  as  were  the  antient  Persians^  '  Hence 
it  is  truly  said  bjrl Plata,  that.tUe  Heraclidflr  10 
Greece^  and  the  AchMnenidas-  Mtoong'  the  Pdraiam 
were  of  the  same  stock :;  ^^  T#  Jb  'HfcaAiap  tj  ytm 

this  account  ^  Herodotus  nmkes  Xerxes  claim 
kindred -with  the:Argives  of  Greece^  as  bentg 
eqnaSy  of  the  po^teHty  of  Perses^  the  same  as 
Perkeus,  the  Sun :  tinder  whicheharaoter  the  Per* 
sians  described  the  patriarch,  from  whom  they 
were  descended.  Perseus  was  the  same  as  Mi- 
thras, whoscT  sacred  cavern  was  styled  Pers^m. 
• — 

•*  Polyb.  1. 5.  p.  389. 

^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1. 6.  c.  16.    See  Q.  Curtiut,  and  Strabo. 
^I^urhasiiin  Hyrcania.    Strabo.  1, 11.  p.  775. 
*«  Plin.  HisL  Nat.  I.  2.  cl  98. 

^^  Of  Parrhasiaiis  in  Arcadia.    Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  595.    See  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  1. 4.  c  6. 

Kmmi',  aw'  AfKahmi  Umffaa%^  yvfMW. 

Pausan.  1. 6.  p.  471.    See  alio  1.  S.  p.  €54w 
^^  PlatD  in  AlciWad.  voU  2.  p.  130. 
^  *•  Hcrodot.  1.  7.  cl50. 
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*^  Phoebe  purens — seu  te  roseum  Titana  vocari 
Gentis  Aphaemenis  ritu ;  seu  prasstat  Osiria 
Frugtferuin ;  seu  Persei  sub  rupibus  antri 
Iiulignata  sequi  torquentem  cornua  Mithratn. 


OF  MYRINA, 

AND    THE 

AMAZONIANS  OF  LIBYA. 

FROM  a  notion  tbat  tlie  Amazons  were  a 
community  of  women,  historians  have  represented 
the  chief  personage  of  their  nation  as  a  '""  female. 
Shq  is  mentioned  by  some  as  having  flourished 
long  before  the  a?ra  of  '*  Troy :  and  it  is  by  others 
said  more  precisely,  that  she  lived  in  the  time 
of  Orus,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  This  re- 
moves her  history  far  back  ;  so  as  to  make  it  co- 
eval with  the  first  annals  of  time.  Her  dominions 
lay  in  the  most  western  parts  of  ^*  Africa,  at  the 


**  Statii  Thcb.  l.'l.  v.  717. 

^^  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  3.  p.  185. 

^'  IloXXatc  ytntm  v^ftri^oy  tw  T^mutfu  *  Ibid. 

6iic»/Ai»iK.    Diodorus  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  186. 

She  likewise  was  in  possession  of  the  una^i  ivlk«/Aeyf(,  or  Maods 
of  the  blessed,  which  lay  opposite  to  her  dominions  in  Afri< 
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extremity  of  Atlas ;  where  the  mountain  termi- 
nated in  the  oceaft,  to  which  it  gave  name.  This 
country  was  called  Mauritania ;  and  was  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Atlantes  and 
Gorgons.  The  Grecian  writers,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  same  family  went  under  diflferent 
titles,  have  often  made  the  same  nation  at  vari- 
ance with  itself.  And  as  they  imagined  every 
migration  to  have  been  a  warlike  expedition,  they 
have  represented  Myrina  as  making  great  con- 
quests; and  what  is  extraordinary,  going  over 
the  same  ground,  only  in  a  retrograde  direction, 
which  Osiris  had  just  passed  before.  Her  first 
engagement  was  with  the  Atlantes  of  Cercene : 
against  whom  she  marched  with  an  army  of 
30,000  foot,  and  3,000  horse ;  whom  she  com- 
pletely armed  with  the  skins  of  serpents.  Having 
defeated  the  Atlantes,  she  marched  against  the 
Gorgons,  whom  she  likewise  ^'  conquered  ;  and 
proceeding  forward,  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Africa,  till  she  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

m 

Having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Orus,  she 
passed  the  Nile,  and  invaded  the  Arabians,  whom 
she  defeated.     She  then  conquered  the  Syrians, 


''  Writers  mention  that  she  raised  over  the  slain  three  large 
mounds  of  earth,  which  were  called  r«^i  Afa»{^o»tf»  the  tombs 
ti  the  AmaEooft.  This  shews  that  the  Gorgons  and  Amazons 
were  the  same  people,  however  separated,  and  represented  in  a 
stale  of  wariiEU'e. 
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and  Cilicians,  and  all  the  nations  about  Mount 
Taurus ;  till  she  arrived  at  Phrygia,  and  the  re-  ' 
gions  about  the  river  Cai'cus.  Here  she  built  "^ 
many  cities,  particularly  Cuma,  Pitane,  and  Pri- 
ene.  She  also  got  possession  of  several  islands  ; 
and  among  others,  of  Lesbos  and  Samothracia, 
in  which  last  she  founded  an  asylum.  After  these 
transactions,  Myrina,  accompanied  with  Mopsus 
the  diviner,  made  an  expedition  into  Thrace, 
which  was  the  ultimate  of  her  progress ;  for  she 
was  supposed  to  have  been  hese  slain.  According 
to  Homer  she  died  in  Phrygia :  for  he  takes  no* 
tice  of  her  tomb  in  the  plains  of  Troas ;  and  re- 
presents it  as  a  notable  performance. 

^  £r»  ii  TIC  ▼fOTa^otS'f  iroAcwf  »iirvMK  xdAwim, 
Aftoyaroi  tt  rt  ^nfi^a  ▼«\udiU((3fMi«  Mv^iyfic. 

The  tomb  of  this  heroine  was  in  reality  a  sacred 
mound,  or  high  altar ;  ami  Myrina  a  Gentile  di- 
vinity. In  her  supposed  conquests  we  may  in 
great  measure  see  the  history  of  Osiris,  and  Per- 
seus,   reversed,    and  in  some  degree  abridged ; 


^  Iliad  B.  V.  SIK    Mi^im'  otofMi  xv^ioi  A/««i^ofec.      Scholis 
ibid.  ^ 

s  8 
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yet  not  so  for  varied,  but  that  the  paq>ort  may 
be  plainly  diacerned.  Indeed  there  is  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  hidden  meaning,  but  by  col- 
lating the  different  histories,  and  bringing  them 
in  one  view  under  the  eye  of  the  reader. 


HERCULES. 

■ 

SIMILAR  to  the  foregoing  are  the  expeditions 
of  Hercules,  and  the  conquests  which  he  is  siip^ 
posed  to  have  performed.  After  many  exploits  iti 
Greece,  the  reputed  place  of  his  nativity,  he 
travelled  as  far  as  mount  Caucasus  near  Cotchis, 
to  free  Prometheus,  who  was  there  exposed  to 
an  eagle  or  vulture.  Upon  the  Thermodon  he 
engaged  with  the  Amazons,  whom  he  utterly  de- 
feated ;  and  then  passed  over  into  Thrace.  Upon 
his  return  into  Greece  he  was  ordered  to  makie  an 
expedition  into  Iberia,  a  region  in  the  farthest 
part  of  Spain ;  where  Chrusaor,  a  prince  of  great 
wealth,  •  resided.  Hercules  accepts  of  the  com- 
mission ;  but,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  goes 
first  to  Crete,  and  from  thence  to  "  Libya ;  and 

"  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  4.  p.  2l6,  217,  ^25,  227,  &c.  Sec  abo 
Justin.  1.  44.  c.  4.  and  Apollodorus.  1.  2.  p.  100. 

Hercules  of  'Fyrc  was  said  to  have  been  the  Son  of  Athamas, 
the  same  as  Palsenion. 
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what  is  extraordinary,  proceeds  to  Egypt.  This 
makes  the  plan  of  his  supposed  rout  somewhat 
irregular  and  unaccountable.  After  some  tiiQe 
spent  in  these  parts,  he  builds  the  city  Hecatoni-  * 
pulos,  said  before  to  have  been  biiilt  by  Osi- 
ris :  and  then  ti*averses  the  whole  of  Africa  west- 
ward,  till  he  arrives  at  the  Fretum  Gaditanuih^ 
Here  he  erects  two  pillars ;  which  being  finished, 
he  at  last  enters  Iberia.  He  defeats  the  sons  oF 
Chrusaor,  who  were  in  arms  to  oppose  him ;  Ana 
bestows  their  kingdom  upon  others.  He  likewis? 
seizes  upon  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  He  then  marches 
into  the  country  of  the  Celtaj,  and  '* 'founds  the 
city  Corunna,  and  likewise  *'  Alesia  in'G'iuK  He 
afterwards  fights  with  the  giants  Albioti  and 
Bergion  near  Arelate,  in  the  plain  styled  •  Campus 
Lapideus  ;.  where  are  the  salt  Avaters  "6f  Salona. 
He  then  passes  the  ^^  Alpes ;  and  uproh  the  bank$ 
of  the  Eridanus  encounters  a  person  of  shephcrcif 
race ;  whom  he  kills,  and  seizes  his  ^  j^tden  flocks. 

In  his  way  homeward  he  visits  Hetruria,  and  ar«^ 

■  If,      .  ' .      ■  ' 

■  ■      .III  f     ')i'i\     ii'**\      il  ■    I     »      ■ 

'^.Lucbvifittn  Nonniusin  IlispWia.  p.  195,  170. 
'^  Diodorut  Sicul.  1.  4.  p.  227- 
Corunna  the  same  as  Kir-Ona. 

Many  Amonian  cities  of  similar  aj[>alQgv  to  Alesii^.. .  ^        * 
*•  Diodorus,  above. 

^X^^MfAnKet — wfCara,    J^cl^Q^.   in  ApoUoUr  ArgoiMtlt.  1.  4, 
V.  1336,  f{  A^^eiTtf  If  7*  AiCvnuf. 
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fives  at  the  mountain  Palatinus  upon   the  Tiber. 

From  thence   he  goes   to  the  maritime  part  of 

Oampania,  about  Cuma,  Heraciea,.  and  the  lake 

Aornon*     Not  far  ffom  hence  was  an  adust  and 

fierv  region ;  supposed  to  have  been  the  celebni- 

ted   Phlegra,    where  the  giants   warred   against 

heaven :  in  which  war  Hercules  is  said  to  have 

^  assisted.    Here  was  an  antient  oracular  temple; 

and  hard  by  the  mountain  Vesuvius,  which  in 

those  days  flamed  violently,  though  it  did  no^ 

for  many  ages  afterwards.     During  his  residence 

here  he  visited  the  hot  fountains  near  Misenus 

and  Dicasarchea ;    and  made  a  large  causeway, 

called  in  aftertimes  Via  Herculanea,  and  Agger 

Puteolanus.     After  having  visited  the  Locrians, 

and  the  people  of  Rhegium,  he  crossed  the  sea  to 

isicily ;  which  sea  he  swam  over,  holding  by  the 

horn  of  an  ox.    At  his  arrival  some  warm  springs^ 

burst  forth  miraculously,  to  give  him  an  upper* 

tunity  of  bathing;     Here  he  boxed  with  Eryx ; 

defeated  the  Sicani ;  and  performed  mauy  other 

exploits.     What  is  remarkable,  having  in  Spaia 

seized  upon  the  cattle  of  Geryon,   he  is  said   to 

have  made  them  travel  over  the  Pyrenean  mouu* 


Ktu  rut  «Ai»r««  aFiXorr*   -nif  X^^»f  «{i»ftt^ft»<ra».      Diodorus  Sicu\, 

].  4.  p.  f29*    Strabo.  I.  5.  p.  SjS.  and  I.  6.  p.  430. 
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plains,  and  afterwards  over  the  Alpes,  into  Italy; 
and  from  thence  cro^  the  sea  into  Sicily;  aid 
being  now  about  to  leave  that  island,  he  swings 
with  tliem  again  to  Rhegium :  and  rangiiig  up: the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  passes  round  to  Illyria,  from 
thence  to  Epirus;  and  so  descends  to  Greece. 
The  whole  of  these  travels  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  in  ten  years. 

He  was  also  reported,  according. to  **Megat^ 
tUenes  and  others,  to  have  made  aiv  expedition  into 
^  India,  and  to  have  left  many  picmorials  of  bia 
transactions  in  tho^e  parts*  He  travelled Jikewite 
into  the  region  called  afterwardfScytbia ;  tht 
natives  of  which  qountry  were  hisi  ^  descendantSi 
He  al^o  visited  the  Hyperboreans. '  In  all  tbeati 
peregrinations  he  19.  generally  described  as  pro- 
ceeding  alone :  at  least  we  have  no  intimation  of 
any  army  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  these 
great  enterprises.  He  is  indeed,  auppoaed  to  have 
sailed  with  six  ships  to  ^Phrygia:  bnthovhe 
came  by  them  isi  not  said ;  nor  whence  he  raised 
the  men,  who  w^ent  with  him.  At  other  times  he 
is  represehted  with  a  cliib  in  his  hand,   and  the. 


I . ./ 
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^^Strabo.  1.  15.  p.  1007.  and  1. 11.  p.fjl.    DiodoriU Sic. 
1.  2.  p.  124. 
'    ^  Arriao.  Hist  Indica.  p.  3$1. 

^  Ilerod.  1.4.  c.  9.  Aristid.  Orat.  v.  1.  p.  S5. 

^Orid.  MeUm.  h  11.  v.  918. 
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skin  of  an  animal  upon  his  shoulders.  When  he 
passed  over  the  ocean,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
wafted  in  a  golden  ^  bowl.  In  Phrygia  he  freed 
Uesione  from  a  Cetus,  or  sea  monster,  just  as 
Perseus  delivered  Andromeda.  He  is  mentioned 
as  founding  many  cities  in  parts  very  remote :  the 
sea-coast  of  Bcetica,  and  Cantabria,  was,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  peopled  by  ^  him.  By  Syn- 
cellus  he  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Italy,  and  to 
have  reigned  in  *^  Latium.  The  Grecians  supposed 
that  he  was  burnt  upon  Mount  CEta:  but  the 
people  of  Gades  she  wed  his  Taphos  in  their  ^  city, 
just  as  the  Egyptians,  sliewed  the  Taphos  of  Osiris 
ajt;  Memphis,  and  diewh^re;;  Henee  it  was  ima- 
gined by  manyiitbat  HerciAes'was  «1>uried  atGades; 
Thf :  philosot>her  Megaciidei  dould  not  be  brought 
to  give  the  least  assent.  tD  thi^  histories  of  this 
^  hero:  and  Strabo  seems^ to  liaive  thought  a  great 
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.♦'  Pociild 'Ifei^<Jlifeirf  tectum 'Ad  EVytticiafti.  ■i\racrdb.Sat.  L  5. 
€>i21.  ApollodorttA  k'Q.  p/lOOJ  Seb^lr  ApoUott.  Argdnaiit. 
Ij  4..  T*,13j^.  fix>fn;Pbcrfc^<Jc)  S>TUs;.QBd  /rum  tbe-Libycaof 
Agroitas.  -    Ae^fary  ygv^tfc  ^iVfitf  Tea^/nXftiT^M  tw  ^tttim  w\v9, 

^^  Stra6o.  \,  3.  p.  23J.  lie  was  suppose^  to  baye  been  the 
fdtiYld^f'of  Tartcs'sus,  where  he  was  worshipped  under  the  nainc  of 
Archaleus.  Etyraolo^.  Mag.  Falo^a.  -     -  -  -  -. 
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Synccllus.  p.  15[1. 
♦'  Pofnponilis  Mda.  "l.  5.  c.  ff. 
^•Albenajus.  1.  lij.  c.  31^. 
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part  of  them  to  have  been  a  ^  fable.  In  short, 
the  whole  account  of  this  personage  is  very  incon- 
sistent: and  though  writers,  have  tried  to  com- 
promise  matters  by  supposing  more  persons  thaj^ 
one  of  this  name,  yet  the  whole  is  still  incredible, 
and  can  never  be  so  adjusted  as, to  merit  the  least 
belief.  How  they  multiplied  the  same  Deity,  in 
order  to  remedy  their  faulty  mythology,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  extract  from  Cicero.  *'  Quan- 
quam,  quem  potissimum  Heroulem  colamus,  scire 
velim  :  plures  epino  nobis  tradunt  ii,  qui  interiorea 
scrutantur  et  reconditas  literas.  Antiquissiroum 
^ove  natum,  sed.  item  Jove  antiquissimo :  nam 
J'oves  quoque  plures  in  priscis^Graecorum  literis 
Invenimus.  Ex  qo  igitur  et  Lysito  est  is  Hercules, 
quem  concert^sse  cum  Apolline  d.c  tripode  accepi-- 
mus.  Alter  traditur  Nilo  natus,  JEgyptius ;  quem 
aiunt  Phrygias  Jiteras  conscripsisse.  Tertiusest 
ex  Idaeis  Dactylis,  cui  inferias  aflfcrunt.  Quartus 
Jovis  est,  et  Asteriae,  Latonee  sororis,  quem  Tyrii 
riiaxime  colunt;  cujus  Carthaginem  filium  ferunt. 
Quintus  in  ^*  India,  qui  Belus  dicitur.   Sextus  hie, 


'°Strabo.  1.  15.  p.  IOO9.  UXxtrfia  rut  'H^oiitXiiay  vowrrwn 
'*  Nat.  Deoruin.  1.  3.  c'  16. 

**Aman  speaks  of  this  Itidinn  Hcrcalcs,  together  with  the 
others  mentioned  by  Cicero.     E»  ^1  ry  sr»r«  T«fT«,  aXXocar.tfrof 
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■  I 

cx  Alcumen^  quem  Jupiter  genuit;  sed  tertiu< 
Jupiter :  quoniani,  ut  docebo,  plures  Joves  accr 

pimus. 

Hercules  was  a  title  given  ta  the  chief  deity  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  have  been  multiplied  inta  almost 
as  many  personages,  as  there  were  countries, 
where  he  was  worshipped.  What  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  god  singly,  was  the  work  of  Hercule- 
ans ;  a  people  who  went  under  this  tkle  among  tbe 
many  which  they  assumed ;  and  who  were  the 
same  as  the  Osirians,  Peresians, '  and  Cuthites. 
They  built  Tattessua  in  Boetica,  and  occupied 
great  part  of  Iberia.  They  likewise  founded 
"Corunna  in  Cantabria,  and  **Alesia  in  Gaul:  of 
which  there  are  traditions  to  this  d^y.  Some  of 
them  settled  near  "  Arelate ;  others  among  the 
^  Alpes :  also  at  Cuma,  and  Heraclea  in  Campania. 
They  were  also  to  be  found  at  Tyre,  and  in  Egypt; 
and  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  *^  India.     la 


Ind.  p.  31S-  Va,rro  mcntious  forty  of  this  name,  who  were  all 
reputed  Deities. 

"  Sec  Ludovicus  Nonnius,  inHi>pan.  p.  196,  170. 

*^  See  Audigier  Origines  des  Cran^ois.  part.  I.  p.  225,  230. 

"  Mela.  1.  2.  c.  5.  1.  30. 

'  Petronius.  p.  179»    ^^  locus  Hercuieis  aris  sacer. 

^'  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Sura^cni,  a  particular  Indijui 
nation,  who  styled  him  rnyiinvfy  or  the  Man  of  the  Earth.  Arrian^ 
Hibt.  Indie,  p.  321. 
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short,  wherever  there  were  Heraclidae,  or  Hercu- 
leans,  an  Hercules  has  been  supposed.  Hence  his 
character  has  been  variously  represented.  One, 
while  he  appears  little  better  than  a  sturdy  va- 
grant ;  at  other  times  he  is  mentioned  as  a,  great 
benefactor ;  also  as  the  patron  of  science,  the 
^*  God  of  eloquence,  with  the  Muses  Jn  his  train. 
On  this  account  he  had  the  title  of  ^  Musagetes ; 
;aiid  the  Roman  general  Fulvius  dedicated  a  temple 
which  he  had  erected  to  his  honoijr,  and  inscribed 
it  ^  Herculi  Musarum.  There  are  gems,  upon 
which  he  is  represented  as  presiding  among  the 
Deities  of  *'  Science.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
swallo^fed  by  a  Cetus,  or  large  fish,  from  which 
fie  was  after  some  time  delivered.  This  historv 
will  hereafter  be  easily  decyphered-  He  wa$  thp 
pbief  deity  of  the  **  Gentile  world ;  the  same  as^ 
Hermes,  Qsiris,  and  Diohusus :  and  his  rites  were 
introduced  into  various  parts  by  the  Cuthites.    I|i 


"  Hercules  apud  G;Itas.    See  Voss.  de  Idolat.  1. 1.  c.  35.  1.  2. 
C  15. 

"Eamenius  in  Orat.  pro  Scholis  ^nstaurandis.     See  Lilius 
Gyraldus,  Synt.  10.  p.  330. 

^^Snctooios  in  Augasto.  c.  Sp.  Livy. ).  40.  c.  51. 

^'  Johan.  Sambuci  Erablemata. 

^  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris,  the  Sun.  Te»  •»  wcur%  xoi  1^ 
v»mfy*HAM».  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1.  c.  20.  p.  207.  See  Porphyry 
apud  Euseb.  Pnrp.  Evang.  1. 3.  p.  112. 
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the  detail  of  his  peregrinations  is  contained,  in 
great  measure,  an  history  of  that  people,  and  of 
their  settlements.  Each  of  these  the  Greeks  have 
described  as  a  warlike  expedition ;  and  have  taken 
the  glory  of  it  to  themselves.  He  is  said  to  have 
Lad  many  sons.  One  of  these  was  *'  Archema- 
goras ;  by  which  is  meant  the  father  or  chief  of 
the  Magi.  •There  are  many  others  enumerated: 
the  principal  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been; 
**  Sardus,  or  Sardon ;  Cyrnus,  Gelonus,  Olyntbus, 
Scythus,  Galathus,  Lydus,  Iberus,  Celtus,  Poimen. 
As  these  are  all  manifestly  .the  names  of  nations^ 
we  may  pi^rceivc  by  the  purport  of  this  histoiy, 
that  the  Sardinians,  Corsicans,  Iberians,  Celtae, 
Galatae,  Scytha?,  &c.  &c.  together  with  thost 
styled  Shepherds,  were  Ilerculeans ;  all  descended 
from  that  *^  Hercules,  who  was  the  father  of  Ar- 
chemagoras  the  chief  of  the  Magi. 

'  *  ■'     ■ ,  '  ■  I .  .    .      .. -  ■ .,    _ , ,, 

*^  See  Lilius  Gyraldus  Syntag.  10.  p.  5P'2.  Pausanias  expresses 
the  name  Ai)QA,xyo^ot;.  I.  8.  p.  GC-t. 

^^  Lilius  G yrald.  p.  :i5)j. 

''  In  the  following  extracts  we  may  see  the  character  oi  tliU 
Deity  among  (li(ilTei)t  nations.  'H^axAsa  ^i  otriyok m Ivhtqet^nMa-^eii 
^.oyo?    nArt^ii    ira^   avroKriv    U^o^a'^v    Ttyttio.   Xiyta^at," ■    T«rttt  •  t«» 

Hist.  Ind.  p.  021. 
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DIONUSUS. 

...  •  •  • 

THE  history  of  Dionusus  is  closely  connected 
witti'  that  of  Bacchus,  though  they  were  two 
distittct  persons.  It  is  said  of  the  former,  that 
he  was  born  at  ^  Nusa  in  Arabia  :  but  the  people 
upon  the  Indus  insisted,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
their  ^  country;  and  that  tlie  city  Nusa,  near 
mount  Meru,  pwas  the  true  place  of  his  birth. 
There  were,    however,   some  among  them,  who 


flrg&rTor  ciQuo'i  Gtup,  Aristid.  Orat.  v.  1.  p.  59-  He  had  at  Tyre 
a  Temple,  as  old  as  the  city.  E^o^af  yct^  ufJM  Tv^u  oixi^o/Airtj  x»i 
TO  *If^ov  T»  6cu  l^^vit^rivcti.   licrod.  1.  Q,  c.  44. 

i^xa-taff%r»%'  4i  rn  A^yua  'H1}§ax^itf^  x.  A.  Arrian.  Expodit.  Alex. 
p.  SS. 

^^  Diodorus  Sic.  1. 3.  p.  195.  I96.  and  p.  200. 
^^  Atovv0V   aflro7o»tf(    0|(;^^axaf.  Strabo.    1.    15.  p.  1008.     The 
Tyrians  laid  the  same  claim  to  him.     Tor  Aiot/^'or  Tv^ioi  rop^tfo-i* 
louvTuf  %%m%,     Achill.  Tatius.  1.  2.  p.  6Y-     So  did   likewise  the 
<!^retan8,  and  the  people  of  Naxos.     Some  of  the  Libyans  main- 
tained, that  he  was  educated  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  upon 
the  river  Triton.     Diodor.  Sic.   I.  3.  p.  202.  203.     Concerning 
Dionusus  the  benefactor,  see  Arrian.  Hist.  Ind.  p.  321. 

Of  his  coming  to  India  from  the  west.  Phil»»stratu?.  i.  2.  p.  64. 
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allowed,  that  he  came  into  their  parts  from  the 
west ;  and  that  his  arrival  was  in  the  most  antient 
times.  He  taught  the  nations,  whither  be  came, 
to  build  and  to  plant,  and  to  enter  into  societies. 
To  effect  this,  he  collected  the  various  families 
out  of  the  villages  in  which  they  dwelt,  aud 
made  them  incorporate  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
he  built  in  the  most  commodious  situations.  Af- 
ter they  were  thus  established,  he  gave  them  hiws» 
and  instructed  them  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods. 
He  also  taught  them  to  plant  the  Vine,  and  to 
extract  the  juice  of  the  grape;  together  with 
milch  other  salutary  knowledge.  This  he  did 
throughout  all  his  ^  travels,  till  he  had  conquered 
every  region  in  the  East  Nor  was  it  in  these 
parts  only,  that  he  shewed  himself  so  beneficent 
a  conqueror ;  but  over  all  the  habitable  ^  world. 
The  account  given  by  the  Egyptians  is  consonant 
to  that  of  the  Indians  :  only  they  suppose  him  to 
have  been  of  their  own  country ;  and  to  have  set 
out  by  the  way  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  extremities  of  the  East.     He  tra- 


*'  Of  his  travels,  see  Strabo.  1.  15.  p.  lOOS. 

oiavfAimv,  iihifat  ni»  fvruMry  af4.itt>M,  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  197* 

riTTtf  r^arwcmtr*^  f(  Uhii,     Arrian.  Hist.  Indie,  p.  31ft. 
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veiled  also  into  ^**  Lybia,  quite  to  the  Atlantid; 
pf  whicJi  performance  Tinuiiaetes  is  said  to  have 
given  an  accQuivt  in  an  antient  Phrygian  poem. 
After  his  Indian  f?xpeditiou,  which  took  him  up 
three  years,  hq  passed  from  Asia  by  the  Hel- 
lespont into  Thrace,  where  Lycurgus  withstood 
him,  and  at  last  put  him  to  flight.  He  came  into 
Greece;  and  was  there  adopted  by  the  people," 
and  represented  as  a  native  of  their  country.  He 
visited  many  places  upon  the  Mediterranean; 
especially  Campania,  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hetrurian  pirates* 
Others  say,  that  he  conquered  all  ^'  Hetruria.  He 
had  many  attendants;  among  whom  were  th^ 
Tityri,  Satyri,  Thyades,  and  Amazons.  The  whole 
of  his  history  is  very  inconsistent  in  respect  both 
to  time  and  place.  Writers  therefore  have  tried 
to  remedy  this  by  introducing  different  people  of 
the  same  name.  Hence  Dionusus  is  multiplied 
into  as  many  ^*  personages  as  Hercules.  His  his- 
tory was  looked  upon  as  very  interesting;  and 
therefore  was  the  chief  theme  of  all  the  antient 


^**  Diodonis.  1.  3.  p-  204. 

Orat.  in  Dionus.  p.  54. 

^*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3.  c.  23.     Of  the  various  places  of  his 
birth,  see  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  200. 


\ 
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^^  bafds.  His  flight,  styled  (pvyvi  Aiovuo-s,  was  par- 
ticularly ^*  recorded.  He  was  the  same  a$ 
Osiris;  and  many  of  the  later  mytliologists  ac- 
knowledged this  truth.  Aiyuirrtoi  fAiv  yotf  ro¥  irtL^ 
auroK  d'c«y  Ovi^iy  ovofACc^ofAZuov  fcta-iv  upon  ro¥  iretg  EAXuri 
Atoi^ucrov  'T8T0V  ^f  /txud'oXey^erty  frrXOfip  iroto'd^  niv  o^KBfJttvnw 
— *0|uoia;c   J'i   xai   th;   Ii^^i;^  tov  -S'foy   T«TOk   iraf     iavroif 

awo^avicicti  ytywiyxi.  The  Egyptians^  says  ^*  Dio- 
dorus,  maintain  that  their  God  Osiris  is  no  other 
than  the  Dionusus  of  Greece  :  And  they  farther 
mention^  that  he  travelled  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth — In  like  manner  the  Indi  assure  us^ 
that  it  is  the  same  Deity,  who  was  conversant  in 
their  ^*  country. 

-  - 

^^  Linus,  Orpheus,  Panopidcs,  Thymaetcs,  and  Diuiiys'pis 
Milcsius,  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  201. 

^*It  was  a  common  subject  for  Elc«ry.  Plutarch.'  Isis  ct  Osir. 

TtfToy,  xai  fAiyifuiq  tvi^tctUii  xaToiTiOiiadai  t*»  71MI  rv»  ai^^nwttf, 
Diodorus  Sicul.  1.4.  p.  CIO. 

A»»oy  feccri  roi;  IliXa^ixotf  y^ettjufA.ata't  cvtrot^aijitfop  r»^  ru  iretns 
Liavvytv  ir^a^tx^.     Diodoius  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  20 1- 

"L.4.  p.  210. 

TotOch^it  AtopvffQf  ttfaiXtyaaip.  Ilerodot.  1.  2.  C.  42.  C.  14o. 

^*  The  Indians  gavo  the  same  account  of  Dionusus,  as  the 
Kgyptians  did  of  Osiris.     IToXia^  n  oixtj^ai  (A»orv0'o»)  k«»  'OfAv^ 

v^wr«»* — xai  $i«c  (riCiiir  ot»  i^i^m^e  Aioh?^o? — xT^.  Arrian.  Hist. 
Indie,  p.  32 1 . 


DionusuSi  according  to  the.  Grecian  mytbi9l9^ 
gy,   i%  represented  as  ha.vmg  been  twice  b^m.; 
aad  ia  said  to  hav^  h94  two  &ther»:  and  tM^o  |h^ 
tbers.     He  was  al^o  $j(posed  in/  an  ^^  ark»  ail4 
wonderfully  preserved.     The  purport  of  ^which 
hi&toues  is  plain*    We  mus|;,  however,  fpr  th^  uapst 
part  consider  the.  account  givei}  p£  DppnjiiiS}^'  as 
the  histpry  of  the  Dionusi^ns.    This  is^twofojld^ 
j^^rt  rentes  to  their  rites  and  leligion ;  in  vfhlok 
the  great  events^  o£  the  infant  world,  and  the  pr^« 
servation  of  mankiinl  in  geiiieral,;were  recorded? 
In  the  other  part»  which  coqtafns  the  expeditions 
i^nd  coqq/uests  of  this  personage,  are  enunj^er^te^ 
the  various  colonisst  of  the  people,  whp  yi^v^  4^ 
nQn^^a^d  froqf^  hiip«     They  were  the  saq^e  as 
the  Osirians  and  Herculeans ;  aU  of  one  f^mily^ 
tliough    ^nder    different    appeUatipns.     J^  h^LV^ 
she^^rp^  tli^lj  tiUere  we^?  n)anji[  plap^ft  \f>icji  cfeifli- 
ed  his  birth ;  and  as  many,  where  was  shewn  the 
spo    of  his  interment.      Of*  these  we  may  find 
^ainplps  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Ijadiqi  j^^s,  wellfas 
in  Afific^,  Greece,  and  its  islands,  .yfi^nv  the  Grcir 
i;ianst  whereT^er  they  met  with  a  gfrot  w  a  cavern 


*-«^  •:*■''  \%u  ■     A 


CMdoL,  imd  the  land  ofUr;  iieTvlti  Cohs^etice -bf  Itf  oftft 

nmf  Aiofvai,    IITPIXnOPE,   rav^e/Air*;grt.    '  Oiphii^.'    tl^ftml '  aJIL 


.T 
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Mtpred  to  htm,  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
born  there:  and  •  wherever  he  had  a  taphos,  or 
fangh  altar>  supposed  that  he  was  there  ^*  buried, 
^e  same  is  also  observable  in  the  history  of  all 
the  iOods. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  noay  perceive  that 
the  same  history  has  been  appropriated  to  diflTer- 
ent  personages :  and  if  we  look  farther  into  the 
ftnnals  of  the  first  ages,  we  shall  find  more  in- 
stances to  the  same  purpose.  It  is  said  of  ^Cro- 
nus, and  Astarte,  that  they  went  over  the  whole 
earth  ;  disposing  of  the  countries  at  their  pleasure, 
Imd' doing  good  wherever  they  came.  -  Cronus  in 
consequence  of  it  is  represented  as  an  universal 
'^•benefactor;  who  reclaimed  men  from  their  sa- 
vtige  way  of  life,  and  taught  them  to  pass  their 
ikys  in  innocence  and  truth.  A  like  account  is 
given  of  Oiiranus,  the  great  king  of  the  *'  Atlan- 


^  There  was  a  cavern,  where  they  sappoeed  him  to  be  buried, 
it  Delphi,  irm^  X/V^^^f  AwiO^y^i.    Cyril  contra  Jul.  p.  342. 
i:  ^  1^'oc  w^iaw  f^  Mxif^ni*.  Sanchoniath.  apud  Euseb.  Pra^. 
Evang.  1.1.  c.  10.  p.  38. 

**  Tb»  ^f  ovv  K^MV  err«  w^taivrmff  Cs^iXi«  yinv^ai*  xoei  r«(  xa$* 

rmro  mw^x?^  fuymlh^  rvvfrra  wT^Xttf  iviXSiiv  tiic  mjcu^imc  rowiff* 

'it'* 

Diodorus  Sicnl.  L  5.  p.  334. 

^  Ov{«fty^-TV(  »»&(*»««<  ffW9^mii^  watrrm^  rvtmyyuf  ik  v«^f«f 
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tians,  who  observing  iDankind  in  an  unsettted 
and  barbarous  state,  set  about  building  cities  for 
their  reception ;  and  rendered  them  more  humaiMi 
and  civilized  bv  his  institutions  and  laws.  Hia 
influence  was  very  extensive ;  as  he  is  supposed  to. 
have  had  the  greater  part  of  the  world  under  bis 
rule.  All  this,  and  what  was  above  done  by  Cro- 
nus and  Astarte,  the  Grecians  attributed  to  Apol- 
lo and  Themis.  Strabo  mentions  from  the  histo- 
rian, Ephorus,  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
founded  by  these  two  '*  deities  at  the  time,  wheii 
ApoHo  was  going  over  the  world  doing  good 
all  mankind.  He  taught  the  nations,  where  li 
came,  to  be  more  ''  gentle  and  humane  in  tbdr 
manners ;  and  to  abstain  from  their  wild  fruits^ 
and  foul  banquets :  affording  them  instructi<his 
how  to  improve  themselves  by  cultivation. 

Some  of  these  persons  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
ceeding in  a  pacific  manner :  but  these  peregrina-r 
tions  in  general  are  represented  as  a  process  of 
war ;  and  all  that  was  effected,  was  supposed '  to 


cmo^tu  lb  Avrtt  TYif  oixiTfAfinif  Tqr  irXiiri}'*     Ibid.    1.  3.  p.  1^9- 
'*  AwQ^^Mta  fAtrm  0t^^(,  vfiXnam  ffaX^fittof  ro  ^yo(  i/Mrr*  urm 

rut  vfiXitar  mrifv,  irk  ti^  ii/*i^TiiT«  v^vxaXiiro.  Strabo.  1.  9-P*6^« 
''  KmSi*  99  XIS*909  AiroXAtfvoi  rn*  y^9  ifriorra  itfAfpy*  Tir^  ii»9^4pn»c 

*«r»  ri  Ttfv  •rvfAf^v  xa^tfv  fuu  ?»«»•     Ibid* 

A  a  S 
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have  been  by  conquest  Thus  Osiris^  Hercules, 
Perseus^  Dionusus,  displayed  their  benevolence 
sword  in  hand  :  and  laid  every  country  under  an 
obligation  to  the  limits  of  the  earth.  The  like  is 
said  of  Zeuth,  the  Zeus  of  Greece,  who  was  an 
mniversal  conqueror  and   benefactor  :  ^  Tev  Aioi 

9\kfytrHvrK  TO  yivo^  rar  uvifuirw'  tuyiyxiiy  ii  ocurov  Hat 
wi^fiMto^  jftfojt^n  itxi  raii  ahhong  iirArotiq  a^craic,  KXi  iiot 
ftev4  rapri)  %ii^iov  yini^ai  th  ^viMirxurog  KOCfiH,   ZtUS.  (or 

Jupiter)  haowg  got  ike  entire  supremacy  marched 
Mev  the  whole  eiarM,  benefiting  mankind  wherever 
he  came. '  And  ds  he  was  a  person  of  great  bodihf 
strengthy  andat  the  same  time  had  every  princely 
fuatity,  he  very  isoon  subdued  the  tvhole  world. 
>•'  Nb  mention  is  ln3.de  of  tiny  conquests  achieved 
by  Orus :  and.  the  reason  is,  because  he  was  the 
same  as  Osiris.  Indeed  they  were  all  the  satne 
personage  :  lmt'Onis;was  more  particularly  Osiris 
In  his  secpnd  stats ;  and  therefore  represented  by 
tbeantient  Egjrptiansas  a  child*  What  is  omit* 
ted  by  him,  was  made  up  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor Thoutes^;  who  like  those,  who  preceded, 
conquered  every  country  which  was  inhabited. 


.». 


^'^  Dibdorus  Sical.  1.  9.  t>.  igs. 

^r  Wanderings  of  Ish  anH  15na  rrlate  to  the  ^tiie  histofy  :  a.% 
do  likewise  tiiose  of  Cadtnu'i.  * 
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icon  ia^  T8    inuctUB    iroi,<rx¥   ti)v   yuv    x«^«(A9)^fk.       AftCT 

him  (that  is,  Sous,  or  Spsis,)  came  Osiris;  an4 
ihen  Orus  :  to  whom  succeeded  Tfwules,  who  con^ 
quered  the  whole  earth  quite  to  the  ocean.  The 
like  history  is  given  of  him  by  ^  Suidas,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  '^  Chronicon  Paschale. 

These  accounts  I  have  collated,  and  brought 
in  succession  to  one  another ;  that  we  may  at  a 
view  see  the  absurdity  of  the.  history,  if  taken  in 
the  common  acceptation.  And  however  nume- 
rous my  instances  may  have  .been,  I  shall  intro- 
duce other  examples  before  I,  quit  tbe  subject. 
I  must  particularly  speak  of  an  Egyptian  hero, 
equally  ideal  with  those  abovementioQed  ;  whos^ 
history,  though  the  most  romantic  and  improba- 
ble of  any,  has  been  admitted  as  credible  s^tA 
true.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,  is  the  cele- 
brated Sesostris.  Most  of  the  anti^ot  historians 
speak  of  his  great  achievements ;  and  the  most 


'5  Eu^ebil  Chron.  p.  7.  1.  ^7» 

^ioiir  r*»»  IV  avru  vnatn  tiia,\tc%9  afro  re  ihn  ovo^aro(  0wXi)v.  SuidaS. 

Chron.  Pascb.  p.  46. 

He  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus.     0»^1»f,    •<  x»i  laf;  tit  mumtn 
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learned  of  the  moilern  chronalogists  have  endea- 
voured to  determine  his  aera,  and  point  out  the 
time  of  his  reign.  But  their  endeavours  have  been 
fruitless ;  and  they  vary  about  the  time  when  he 
lived  not  less  than  a  thousand  years :  nay,  some 
differ  even  more  than  this  in  the  sera,  which  they 
assign  to  him. 


SESOSTRIS. 

AMONG  tlie  writers  who  have  written  concern- 
ing this  extraordinary  personage,  Diodorus  Siculus 
Is  the  most  uniform  and  full ;  and  with  his  evi- 
dence \  will  begin  my  account.  He  '  informs  us, 
that,  when  this  prince  was  a  youtli,  he  was  en- 
trusted by  his  father  with  a  great  army.  He  upon 
this  invaded  Arabia :  and  though  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  wilds,  which 
he  traversed ;  yet  he  subdued  the  whole  of  that 
large  tract  of  country.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
far  into  the  west ;  where  he  conquered  all  the 
regions  of  Lybia,  and  annexed  great  part  of  that 
country  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  formed  a  resolution  to  sub- 
due all  the   natious  upon  earth.     Accordingly, 


'  Diodorui  Sicul.  1.1.  p.  49- 
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having  settled  every  thing  at  home^  and  appointed 
governors  to  each  province,  he  set  out  with  i^n 
army  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twe^ly* 
four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-seven  thoujiajfd 
armed  chariots.  With  these  he  invaded  tl)e  ^hir 
opians  to  the  south  ;  whom  he  defeated, .  and 
made  tributaries  to  Egypt  He  tlien  built  a  fleet 
of  ships  upon  the  Red  sea :  and  he  is  recorded  as 
the  first  person  who  constructed  vessels  fit  for 
distant  navigation.  With  thesCi  by  means  of  his 
generals,  he  subdued  all  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia, 
and  all  the  coast  upon  the  ocean  as  far  as  India. 
In  the  mean  time  he  marched  in  person,  with  a 
puissant  army,  by  land,  and  conquered  ^he  whok 
continent  of  Asia.  He  not  only  overran  the  coun- 
tries, which  Alexander  afterwards  invaded;  but 
crossed  both  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges;  and 
&om  thence  penetrated  to  the  eastern  ocean.  He 
then  turned  to  the  north,  and  attacked  the  na- 
tions of  Scythia ;  till  he  at  last  arrived  at  the 
Tanais,  which  divides  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  he 
founded  a  colony ;  leaving  behind  him  some  of 
his  people,  as  he  had  just  before  done  at  *  Colchis. 
These  nations  are  said  to  the  last  to  have  retained 
memorial  of  their  original  from  Egypt.     About 


^  See  Apolioo.  Argonaut.  J.  4^.  v.  277#  and  HenHiot.  1.  S. 
c.  102. 


S^nc^lys.  p.  59,  £0. 


•3. 
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ilie  sameViiii^  A»ia  M>ttor,  atid  most^f  tl)^  Mttn^ 
Hdar  ity  felt  into  his  hands.  He  at  last  frtstosed 
htfo  '  Thtiace,  "where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
htMghi  ^iftto  dome  difficulties.  He  boirever  per- 
tisKSck,  and  subdned  all  the  regions  of  Etntype. 
fo  tnoisft  of  th^c  countries  he  wected -pillars  -with 
hieroglyphic*!  ftiscriptibns ;  denothig  that  these 
parts  of  the  irorld  had  been  -sufednetf .  by  the  gteat 
Sesostris,  ot,  as  ♦  Diodoriis '  expres^^es  his  name, 
Se^oosis.  He  likewise  erected  statues  of  himself, 
jfermed  of  stone,  ivith  a  bow  and  a  lance :  which 
statues  weit  in  length  fonr  cubits  and  four  palms, 
ttccordinrg  to  the  dimensions  of  his  own  height 
Und  stature;  Having  thus  finished  his  career  df 
*  -victoiy,  he  returned  laden  with  spoils  to  Egypt, 
after  an  -absence  of  *  nine  years;  which  is  otte 


3 


Diodorus  ^ic.  above.     He  was  near  losing  his  whole  army. 

m 

»«»  Ai0voni(  Atfffrorvt  Xta^ua^t.  Diodor.  Sicul.  ibid. 

'  He  passed  through  all  Ethiopia  to  the  Cinnamon  country. 
Strebo.  1.  17.  p.  ltS4.  This  must  he  Indict  Ethiopia,  and  the 
bland  8eran*Dive.     Hence  came  Cinnamon:   here  were  rffi^m 

Venit  ad  occasum,  mundique  extrema  Sesostris.  Lucan.  1.  10. 
▼.  276. 

Syncellus.  p.  59. 
Some  make  him  advance  farther,  and  cotupier  «M  :£o>ope : 


ftXLT  lesg  ibitn  Wfts  ^m-tbilttd  to  thfc  «<xpediCions  of 
'lie#otfle».  . 

The  tletail  given  by  this  ^hirtorkin  is  y^ry  plain 
ftnd  precise:  atid  we  ptoeeed  very  regularly  atiA 
mmutely  in  a  geographk^fil  setics  from  one  con« 
«(tteBt  (o^BOtber:  8o  that' the  story  is  rendered  in 
Xooie  degree  pkmsibte.  But  *\ve  msy  learn  from 
DbdoTDs  himself,  diat  little  credit  is  to  be  paid 
to  this  narration,  after  all  the  pains  he  may  hav6 
Itdrken  to  win  upon  our  credulity.  He  ingenuously 
dWBs,  that  not  only  the* Grecian  writers,  but  even 
^llici  priests  of  Egypt,  and  the  bards  of  the  same 
••country  varied  in  the  accounts  which  they  gave  of 
♦his  hero;  and  were  gu  iky  of  great  inconsistence. 
^twas  therefore  his  chief  hbour  to  collect  what  he 
^thought  most  credible,  and  what  appeared  most 
t!onsonant  to  the  memorials  in  Egypt,  which  time 
liftd  spared  :  ^  T«  ir*Sttv«T»T«,  xfti  toi?  wKfx^^^^  *^' 

But,  as  these  memorials  consisted  chiefly  in  hiero- 
jglyphics,  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for 
Diodorus  to  understand  what  the  bards  and 
priests  could  not  decypher.     The  adjustment  of 


■*»!■■  I 


XxvSiAr,  xa»  Ti}»  Mtfo-iAr.  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  47*     Herodotus  thinks 
that  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Thrace.  1.  2..  c.  105. 
'  Diodorus  Sicttl.  1/ 1 .  p.  49. 
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this  history,  had  it  been  practicable^  should  have 
been  the  work  of  a  native  Egyptian,  and  not  of 
a  person  either  from  Greece  or  Sicily.  This  writer' 
afterwards  mentipns  the  mighty  '  works  of 
Sesostris  upon  his  return  into  Egypt :  the  temples 
which  he  built,  and  the  great  entrenchments 
which  he  made  to  the  east,  to  gu^rd  the  country 
from  the  Arabians :  and  having  enumerated  the 
whole  of  his  actions,  he  concludes  with  an  inge* 
nuous  confession,  that '  little  could  be  obtained 
that  was  precisely  true.  He  has,  without  doul^t^ 
culled  the  most  probable  achievements  of  this 
hero;  and  coloured  and  arranged  them  to  the 
best  advantage :  yet  they  still  exceed  beilief.  .  And 
if,  after  this  care  and  disposition,  they  seem  inh 
credible,  how  would  they  appear  in  the  garb,  in 
which  he  found  them  ?  Yet  the  history  of  this 
personage  has  been  admitted  as  credible  by  the 
most  learned  '"^  writers  and  chronologists :  though, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  they  cannot  determine  the 
sera  of  his  reign  within  a  thousand  3'ears.  Sir 
John  Marsham  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  suppose 


'  Of  all  the  great  actions  of  Sesostris^  see  Marsham.  Can. 
Chron.  s«»c.  14.  p.  354. 

odorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  52. 

*®  SirJohn  Marsham's  Can.  Chron,  sec.  14.  p.  354. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Cbrouoiogy.  p.  217. 
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him  to  have  been  the  Sesac  of  the  scriptures; 
and  consequently  bring  his  reign  down  to  the 
time  of  Rehoboam  "king  of  Judah.  But  the  only 
reason  for  this,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  seems  to  be, 
that  Sesostris  is  represented  as  a  great  conqueror ; 
and  Sesac  is  presumed,  from  his  large  "  army, 
to  have  been  so  likewise.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  said  of  Sesac,  than  that  he  formed  a  plan  of 
conquering  the  king  of  Judah ;  and  accordingly 
came  with  the  army  before  mentioned,  to  put  bis 
design  in  execution.  But  the  "  capital  being  de- 
livered into  his  hands  without  the  least  resistance, 
and  the  king  intirely  submitting  himself  to  his 
will;  he  contented  himself  with  the  rich  plunder, 
which  he  found,  and  which  he  carried  away  at  his 
departure.  We  may  also  infer  from  the  servitude, 
to  which  the  people  of  Judah  were  reduced,  that 
bte  imposed  upon  them  some  future  contributions. 
This   is  the   whole  of  the   history  of  Sesac,  or 


"  I  Kings,  e.  14.  V.  23,  26.  And  it  came  to  ptus^  ikat  m  Ike 
fifth  jfcar  of  king  lldujboam  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  vp  against 
Jtnualem  (becaute  they  had  transgreiaed  against  the  IjordJ  ;  with 
twdt€  humlnd  chariots^  and  threenvre  thuusund  honemcH ;  and  the 
people  were  without  number^  that  catne  with  him  out  of  Egifpt ;  the 
XMmi^  the  Sukkiimi^  and  the  Ethiopians.  2  Cbron.  c\  112. 
V.  2,  3. 

^^tla^aXaCft  it  Zu^xno^  a(^;^iiTi  rm  v«Xiy.    JoMpb.  Antiq.  1.  8. 

e.  10. 
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Shishak ;  by  whom  no  other  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken that  we  know  of:  nor  is  there  mention 
made  upon-  record  of  a  single  battle  which  he 
fonght.  Yet  from  a  notion  that  Sesac  was  a  great 
warrior,  he  is  made  the  same  as  Sesostris :  and  the 
age  of  the  latter  is  brought  down  very  many  cen- 
turies beneath  the  cera,  to  which  the  best  writcis 
*  have  adjudged  it.  When  we  differ  from  received 
tradition,  we  should  not  pass  over  in  silence  what 
IS  said  on  the  contrary  part ;  but  give  it  at  iarge^ 
attd  then  shew  our  reasons  for  our  departure  from 
it.  I  have  taken  notice  of  tl)e  supposed  conquerors 
of  the  earth:  and  among  tliem  of  the  reputed 
dclities  of  Egypt,  who  came  nnder  the  names^  of 
Osiris,  Persieus,  Thoules,  &c.  These  are  supposed, 
if  they  ever  existed,  to  have  lived  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  wofld,  when  Egypt  was  in  its  infant  state : 
and  Sesostris  is  made  one  of  their  number.  He  is 
by  some  placed  after  Orus;  by  others  after 
Thoules  ;  but  still  referred  to  the  first  ages.  He 
is  represented  under  the  name  of  Sethos,  '^  Sethosis, 
Sesoosis,  Sesonchosis,  Sesostris ;  but  the  history, 
with  which  these  names  are  accompanied,  shews 
plainly  the  identity  of  the  personage,  Eusebius 
in  reckoning  up  the  dynasty  of  khigs,  who  reigned 
after  Hephaistus  or  Vulcan,  mentions  tliem  in  the 


■'  Scthosis  of  Josephus  contra  Apion.  1.  1.  p.  447. 


followiog order :  '*  Then  suQceed^d  his  9oh^  Helium; 
i^ter  him  Sosis,  then  Osiris^  then  Oru^  th^n 
ThouleSy  who  twtfuend  tht  w}wU  earth  to  the 
ocean  ;  and  last  of  all  Sesoistrh.  The  '^  Scholiast 
upon  ApoUonius  Rhodius  calls  him  Sesoncbosis; 
and  places  him  immediately  after  Orus,  and  the 
third  in  succesaion  from  Osjris:  giving  at  the 
same  time  an  account  of  his  conquests.  He  adds 
that  he  wia$  the  person  whom  Theopompus  caUed 
Sesostris,  The  same  SchoHast  quotes  a  curious 
passage  from  Dica^rchus,  in  which  Sespnchpsi^ 
maintains  the  same  rank»  and  was  consequently  iof 
the  highest  antiquity.  •  f  DmBarchus  in  the  Jint 
book  of  his  hisiory  mentions^  that  imfne^Uately  after 
tht  rtign  ^Qru^^  (he  san  of-jMs  and  O^iris^  in 
Egypty  the  ^wornment  devolved  to  Sesonck^sis : 
so  that  from  thtuime  of  SesOncho^is  to  Nitw  mere 
two  thou^aofd  ^^^ars,  .  Cedrenosi  '^  calls  him  Se^ 
eostris ;  and  ineta tiona  bim  after  Osiris,  and  Qrus^ 


I ' 


'^  Euseb.  Cbron.  p.  7.  1. 43.  a^AiK'  fMT»  h  wr#r  £i#wrfi(. 

Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argonaut,  h  4.  v.  272. 

i**XC^  *^  N«iXii^«i9  i»3rx»^Mi«     Schol.  in.ApolIqn.  Argonaut,  ibid. 
"Cedrcnus.  V.  I.  p.  20.  Osiris,  Orus,  Thoulei,  Sesostrif. 
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^hA  Thonlrt ;  which  la^t  Was  by  the  above  writer 

omitted,      0<rifK.  'Hf^V.  BvXri^.  fxira   •§  rHr$v  SfiTvrf K* 

The  author  of  the  Chrotiicon  Paschale  makes 
Orus  to  have  been  socceeded  by  the  same  per- 
gotiage,  as  is  mentioned  above,  whom  he  calls 
Thoulis;  and  next  to  him  introduces  Sesostris; 
He  relates  all  his  great  conquests ;  and  gives  us 
this  farther  information,  that  this  prince  was  the 
first  of  the  line  of  Ham,  who  reigned  in  £gypt : 
in  other  words,  he  was   tlie  first  king  of  the 

country.  "*  Et  thtok  '  ju^i r«i  rdturx  ;^«iroK  i^««'*XWf  Tit? 
AtyvitriWf  wftncf   fx   rui  ^uXnc  TOT  XAM  "^Xt^wrfiC 

Aristotle  speaks  of  Sesostris ;  but  does  not  deter* 
ni>ne  the  time  of  his  reign  on  account  of  its  gi^at 
lintiquity.  He  only  says  that  it  was  long  before 
the  age  of  *^  Miuos,  who  was  supposed  to  hav)e 
reigned  in  Crete.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt,  speaks  of 
the  great  action^  of  this  prince ;  but  mentions  no  ^ 
name:  not  knowing,   I  imagine,  by  which  pro- 


"  Succeeded  by  ♦•paw.    Cbron.  Pasch.  p.  48. 

^^  Joftnnes  Antiocbenus  has  boitowod  the  tome  htstoiy,  and  calls 
this  king  Sostris.  B/SomXivoip  Atyvwrttw  Tr^ttro^  i%  tik  ^Xii{  nr  X«^ 
T»r^  p.  QH.  He  adds,  that  Sostris,  or  Sesostris,  lived  in  fhe 
time  of  Ilormes,  *E^f*iic  «  Hft^iyirvc  Aiyvmrioc*  He  was  succeeded 
by  Pbaraob,  ir^iiTK,  the  first  of  the  name.  Ibid.  Herodotus  calls 
him  Pheron«  and  Pherona*  1.  2.  c.  111. 

PoliHc.  1. 7.  C.  10. 
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perly  to  distiTigutsh  hiniy  as  lie  was  represented 
under  so  many.  He  however  attributes  to  him 
every  thing  which  is  said  of  *'  Sesostris ;  particu- 
larly the  settling  a  Colony  at  Colchis,  and  building 
innumerable  cities  in  the- countries  which  he  tra* 
versed : 


i  ■  / 


...  ■         •  -  f 

He  represents  him  as  conquering  all  Asia  and 
Europe;  and  this  in  times  so  remote,  that  many 
of  the  cities  which  he  built,  were  in  ruins  befoite 
the  a&ra  of  the  Argonauts.  i 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perceive  that 
*]f  such  a  person  as  Sesostris  had  existed,  his  reign 
must  Jiave .  been  of  the  earliest  date.  He  is  by 
some  j-ept*esented  as  succeeding  Thoules :  accord- 
mg  to  others  he  comes  one  degree  higher,  being 
introduced  after  ^  Orus,  who  in  the  catalogue  of 


-  %i 


Apollon.  Argonaut.  1.  4.  v.  27^*    £'Ai>  ^  r»»a  foci — Xitf«y- 
lUiXfi.     Schol.  ibid. 

^foy  fi9ffif  wOMq  y«^  «i^p  avtnt^At  aw9»     Schol.  ibid. 

Lycopbron  tpeaka  of  Apollo  Zwni(i«<t    and    a    promontory 
Z^m^tf  §9  '«  11^9  ZtfntfMT  A9o9J<unq,  Scbol.  ad  v.  127S. 
**  Schol.  ApoUon^  i.  4.  v.  272.   Syncellus  joins  him  with  8e- 

■ 

ngk.  p.  91. 


Paijiiodoir U6?  is  pJacecl  firsX-  Qf  the  ]>^ougod9,  thfit 
reigued  in  Egypt ;  but  by  -^'  Iferodotus  13  ranked 
among  the  deities.  According  to  Dicseakx:hu9  the 
reign  of  Sesostris  was  two  thquMnd  five  huiidiDe4 
years  before  Nilus :  and  tlie  leign  of  the  latter  wo^ 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before  the  ficftt 
Olympiad.  I  do  not  place  the  least  confidence  in 
these  computations;  but  would  only  shew  from 
them  that  the  person  spoken  of  must  be  referred  to 
the  mythic  age,  to  the  aera  of  the  Demigods  of 
£gy  pt  .  Some  of  these  evidences  arc  taken  notict 
of  by  Sir  Jpbn  ^Marslian ;  who  caftaot  e&tricalie 
hjipself  froin  the  diSiquitties  with  which  hi^  system 
is  attended.  He  has .  t^ken  foX  gi^nted^  that 
:Seaostri0  .ai|d  Sesonchosis  are  the  Sesac  of  the 
.Scriptures  ;>*Jiowgh  every  cn^cumstanqe  of  the^ 
history  is  repugnant  to  that  nottoti.    ^^  /  kn^w 


,       .  J        ?  .  V    ,  ,  .  »    .  \ 

'     **  Herodrtftil  1.3.  c.  144. 

Ovmu  T«t^M(  fr»iTA  M.  T.  X.  ApoUoii.  Argonaut.  1. 4.  v.  2€l.  See 
.the  whok^  aod  SchoJ.  ibid. 

*^  Canon.  Chronic.  Sec.  la  p.  238,  ?39- 

^'  Quis  igitur  Sesonchosis  ille,  qui,  Menen  a^tevertens  AAois 
itmpUu&>000,  int^r  Semideos^Jqcum  habere  vi4^m;|  Mi^rsl^in. 
Canon  Chronic.  Sec.  10.  p.  233. 

Sesostm  in  XII.  African!  D}iwistid  (qust  Eu^obiaiii  C^npnis 
{"pocham  aBt^vertit)  ex  ^caligcri  calcuUs  rejgpiiyit  anno  P«r.  JuJ' 
13£|2 ;  quo  r^ocinio  ScM>stris  factus  est;  aono6  2^^  ip9o  Sesostre 
'senior.     Nam  ex  S.  litcris  (suo  loco)  appaiebit,  Se$06(ci|n  ckm* 


I 
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hot,  s^ys  he,   what  to  make  of  this  l^esonchoiis  i 
who  is  represented  as  fixe  thousand  years  before 
MeneSj  and  who  is  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Demigods.     In  another  place :  Sesostris,  who  is  in 
the  twelfth  t)y nasty  of  Africanus,  and  whose  cerd 
extends  higher^  titan  the  Canon  of  Eusehius  reaches^ 
reigned  according  to  Scaiiger's  computation  in  the 
I39idyear  of  the  Julian  Period.     By  this  calcu- 
tation  Sesostris  is  made  prior  to  Sesostris;   and 
this  too  by  no  less  than  2355  year's  :  for  it  is  mani- 
fest^ as  I  will  shervfrom  Scripture,  I  hat  Sesostris 
undertook  his  ejcpedition  into  Asia,  and  got  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem  in  the  57^7 th  year  of  the 
Period  abovementioned.    What  is  said  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  I  have  taken  notice  of  before.  Not 
•a  word  occurs  about  Sesostris,  nor  of  any  such 
Asiatic  expedition.     I  am  obliged  to  say,  that 
through  the  whole  of  this  learned  writer's  process, 
instead  of  a  proof^  we  find  nothing  else  but  the 
question  begged,  and  some  inferences  of  his  own 
in  consequence  of  this  assumption.     He  indeed 
quotes  the  authority  of  Manethon  from  Josephus, 
to  prove  that  the  great  actions  of  Sesostris  were 
the  same  as  were  performed  by  Sesac.     But  Mane- 
thon says  no  such  thing:    nor  does " Josephus 


1 

ditio^iem  tuscepisse  in  Asiam,  et  Hierosolyma  Cepitee  Anno  Pqv. 
Jul.  3747.  Ibid.  p.  Q$9. 
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attribute  any  such  exploits  to  Sesac :  but  expressly 
says  more  than  once,   that  Sesac,  and  Sesostifis 
were  two  different  ^  persons.    It  is  no  M^here  said 
of  Sesac,   that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Asia ; 
much  less  that  he  conquered  it,  as  is  supposed  of 
Sesostris.     Sesac  went  up  against  Jerusalem,  and 
took  it,  «/Aa;^r,T»,  Without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition.    Upon  this  he  departed,'  and  carried  with 
him  the  treasures  which  he  had  there  seized :  in 
other  words,  he  went  home  again.     There  is  not 
the  least  mention  made  of  his  invading  *^  Samaria, 
or  the  country  about  Libanus,   and  Sidon;  or  of 
his  marching  to  Syria :  all  which  made  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  Continent,  called  in  aftertimes 
Asia :  much  less  did  he  visit  the  countries  ot  the 
Assyrians,   and  Babylonians;   or  the  regions  of 
Elam  and  the  Medes.     All  this,  and  much  more 
he  must  have  done,  to  have  come  up  to  the  cha- 
racter, to  which  they  would  fain  entitle  him. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  farther  discussion  of  the 
great  conquests  attributed  to  this  supposed  mo- 
narch Sesostris.    They  are  as  ideal  as  those  of 


^  Antiq.  t.  8.  c.  10.  p.  440.  Rnd  450. 

^  He  Aoai  merely  as  a  confederate  to  Jeroboam,  in  favour  of 

the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  his  intention  was  to  ruin  Judah :  but 

ills  cruel  purpose  was  averted  by  the  voluntary  submission  both  of 

the  khi^ and  people;  and  by  the  treasures  they  gave  up  to  him, 

which  were  the  purchase  of  their  becurity. 
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S^sac,  and  sufficiently  confute!  themselves.  First 
Osiris. ib  said  to  have  conquered  the  whole  earth : 
then.  Zeus,  then  Perseus,  then  *^  Hercules,  all  nearly 
of  the  same  degree  of  antiquity,  if  we  may  believe 
the  best  Mythologists^  Myrina  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  conquest  in  the  time  of  Orus.  After  her 
Thoules  sCibdues  the  whole  from  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  to  the  great  Atlantic :  and  as  if  nothing 
had  been  performed  before,  Sesostris  immediately 
succeeds,  and  conquers  it  over  again.  ^'  Herodotus 
informs  us,  as  a  token  of  these  victories,  that 
Sesostris  erected  pillars  and  obelisks  with  emble* 
matical  inscriptions:  and  that  he  saw  some  of 
them  in  Phrygia,  and  in  other  countries,  which 
had  been  conquered.  He  without  doubt  saw  pil* 
lars :  but  how  did  he  know  for  certain,  by  whom 
they  were  erected  ?  and  who  taught  him  to  inter^ 
pret  the  symbols?  Tausanias  takes  ^  notice  of  a 


'm 


^^  Hercules  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  armies  of  Osiris. 
Diodorus  Sicul.  1. 1.  p.  15. 

'  ^  L:  1?.  c.  106.    Concerning  the  interpretation  of  these  em« 
bleros,  see  Joan  Pierii  Hieroglyph.  1.  34.  c.  20.    . 

^  Pausan.  1.  1.  p.  101.  The  Sutue  remains  tQ.this  day.  In 
like  manner  it  was  reported  that  Dionusus  raised  Pillars.  Strabo. 
1.  3.  p.  260. 

nAm  Ti  Kcu  XmXai  BuffatytH^q  AMwrif.  DIonys.  Perieg.  t.  623. 
•  Hercules  erected  the  like.  AH  which  was  done  by  people 
styled  Oionysiaos  and  Hcrcuieans. 

BbS 
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aefciisal  statue  m  tte  TlKfcais,  ^  sayb  Itfaat  tbe 
histoiy  ;^veii  nf  ik  was  pwt  satisfiictoiy*  fie  trite 
u$f  ithat'it  stiiod  onr  tb«%fMige8|  in  upper figj^J 
aadihe  yieured  it  wiiSk  ^»at  adonrattcHi.  It'WM 
the  figure  of  ta  mania  a  sitting  fOstme^  wYadk 
scMtie  >saicl  was  the  «epresentatton  cf  MemtMMi  the 
Ethiopian:  others  maiiitained^  that  It  wiis  thb 
yssaae  4)f  ^Pbamenopkis :  and  others  again,  l^atnt 
ffj^hUed  to  Sesostris.  There  wene  here  emUems, 
asui  symbols;  yet  a  divemity  of  opinions.  -  I  want 
therefore  to  icnowy  how  Herodotas  <;ould  interpret 
in  (Phfyigta^  what  a  natrr^e  could  «ot  decypher  in 
£gypt  The  same  iquestion  niayihe  aribed  alksiit 
llbeipeopledf  Syria,  among  whom  werb  obeiisMi 
attributed  ^o  the  same  person.  How  came  tktf  to 
be  so^determtnate  about  an  Egyptian  nfork;  whea 
people  of  that  country  in  the  same  circumatatiata 
were  so  utterly  at  a  loss  ?  the- wliole  undoubtedly 
was  matter  of  surmise.  I  shall  not  therefore  say 
any  thing  more  of  Sesostris;  as  I  must' agienh 
speak  of  him,    when  I  come  to  the  kings  of 

Egypt- 

If  we  compare  the  above  histories,  we  may  per* . 
ceive  that  they  bear  a  manifest  similitude  to  one 
another;  though  they  are  attributed  to  different 
persons.  They  contain  accounts  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  jdie  first  ages :  in  effecting  which  these 
anttent  heroes  are  ^presented  as  travesaing  im- 
mense regions,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  very 


limits,  of  the  known  worM :  the  great. IViPlwaai' 
6oew  to  the  eaat,  aod  the  Atlantic  wett^anJ^. 
bping:  tbe  hcniBilamA  of  ^eir  travel^     Spm^rof 
tb^m  ^^mto  We.  been. of  the  samerfige ;  i^tiA  tp 
h»ve  carried  on  these  conqaeste  at  nearly  the  aame: 
tiine :  wd  those^  whose,  ssra  may  possibly  dfl(f^»  • 
hajVQ  this  in  common  with  the  others ;  that  they-  i 
Vi9it  the  same  countries^-  march  for  the  most.  pacC 
hyi  d)e,  same  rout;  andar^  often  joined  by* dm; 
sfuape. allies,  and  are  folloMred  by  .the  like  atteiir 
dliiwiis.    They  ve  in  genera^  esteemed  benefactors, 
vfh^TGVfiT  they  go ;  and  carry  the  sciences  with . 
tham>  ^&  well  as  their  rejignuu?  rites;  ini^faidi 
th^y. instruct  the  natives,  m  dii^rent  parte/ ic^  the* 
ifqrlfl,    These  are  to  be  sure  noble  oocurrenQnr;^ 
wbM^' iK^wever  cpald  not  {lossibly  have  faappeocriv' 
a^r  they;  are « reproseated '  aboi«i«    It  is.  not  loibe' 
euppfOfedi  that  ai^yr  pecsoni  ini  rihosei  early:  agqKi' 
qr*  in.aay :  age,  ccHlId.  go.  over.  socii;:a^  1;iraQk  ol 
€mi|itryi;>  muchi  Jm^-  tbat>  he   shouid)  kilidve) 
at   .  il  is  still  more  Jmprobabte^l !  that .  such  eu^* 
tensive  conquests  should  be  so  immediately  re- 
peated:: and  tiiat  they  should  in-some  instaneea- 
be  carried   on   by    different    people    at   nearly 
the  same  time.     They,  who  speak  of  mighty 
empires  being  founded  in  those  early  days, '  knovr 
iitliq>  of  Icne  history.;.. and  have  forn^d  a  yery 

wrong  judgment  of  the.  pi?ttti(3i>,4wWsb Jteufli- 
versally  prevailed.    The  whole  earth,   as  far  as 
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we  cai  l«arn,  w^^  divided  into  little  coSrdinale 
states:  every  city  seems  to  have  been  aubscrvieat 
to  its  own  Judge  and  ftbler,  affd  independent  of 
all  others.     In  the  land  of  ^  Canaan  thirty-one 
kings  were  subdcied  by  Joshua,  between  Jordan 
and  the  sea :  and  some  were  still  left  by  him  tin* ' 
cMquered.     In  those  days,  isays  the  learned  Mar- 
sham^  quot  u4-be4,  tM  regna.    The  like  was  for 
many  ages  after  < observable  in  Gteece,  as  wdt  as- 
in  Latium,  Samniom^  and'Hetruria.  •  A  poWerftil 
enemy  itiade  Egypt  tinite  under  one  head:  and' 
the  necessities  of  th6' people  in  a  time  of  dearth^ 
served  to  complete  lAiat  -system.     The  leraelilft* 
too,  when  settled  in  Caflaan;  foVmed  a  large king^^ 
dom.:-Ejcoeptitt^  these- two  Aktimii  we  know  of 
njioc  o£.  aay  oonsiderable  ektertt,  that  were'thtf*' 
imited.     The  yiSyriana  and  the  Philistim  wert  in* 
separate  states,  :*ahd  under  different  ^oyemws.* 
The  ictngdoms  of  Nineveiind' Babylonia  ennsiMe)!' 
each  of  onie  mighty  oityj  wrtti  its  environs  7  iia* 
which  were  perhaps  included  some  Subordinate^ 

!    'J  !■■    .     .    ^    >  ♦.    y,i    1  .ii    .M    i    -ii    {Ml      I.'....    LH-     ili 


m^ 


^f  Joihua:-  c.  IJEL  y.  24j  A^nibpzck  had  |breqs»core  a^  tei| 
vMsal  princ«»  at  j^i^  feet ;  if  the  beacUnai}  of  eycry  village  may  be 
GO  called.    Judges,,  c.  1.  v.  7- 

'^■*Beiihadad  of  DanJj&cus  was  atteiUed  witb  thiny-t«^  kiftg$« 

«        '■  ■  ■  I 
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villages.  They  were  properly  walled  **  Provinces  : 
and  the  inhabitants  Avere  in  a  state  of  rest  for 
ages.  The  Assj'rian  did  not  till  about  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  begin  to  contend  for 
dominion,  and  make  acquisition  of  territory  :  and 
we  may  form  a  judgment,  from  what  he  thei^ 
'^  gained,  of  what  he  was  possessed  before.  The 
cities  Hala,  Habor,  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  with 
Carchemish  upon  the  Euphrates,  were  his  first 
conquests :  to  these  he  added  the  puny  states  Ina, 
Iva,  and  Sepharvaim  upon  the  same  river.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Hamath,  Damascus,  and  other 
cities  of  Syria ;  and  at  last  came  to  Samaria.  The 
line  of  conquest  points  out  the  route,  which  he^ 
took ;  and  shews  that  there  werfe  in  Mesopota- 
mia numberless  little  states,  independent  of  Ba- 
bylon and  Nineve,  though  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  Consequently  the  notion  of  the  extent, 
dominion,  and  antiquity  of  those  Monarchies,  as 
delivered  by  Ctesias  and  others,  is  entirely  void 
of  truth.  The  conquests  likewise  of  those  Heroes 
and  Demigods,  who  are  made  coeval  with 
the  supposed  foundations  of  those  Monarchies, 
must  be  equally  groundless*    To  say  the  truth, 

■     ■  ■   ■  ■    '         '         ■  I'll" 

^*  The  people  plowed,  and  sowed,  and  had  fruits,  and  pastures, 
witfiTn  thetr  walls. 

"  2  Kings,  c.  17.  V.  6.  and  c«  18.  v.  11,  and  v.  34.  Isaiah. 
C.  10.  V.  9.  c.  37.  V.  13. 
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the  very  per¥)nages  are  id/eal,  and  have  been 
fprmi^d  out  of  the  titles  of  the  Deity:  and  the 
history,  with  which  they  are  attended^  related 
not  to  CQnquesty  but  to  peregrinations  pf  another 
Q^tiure ;  to  CoIoDi(;s.  which  went  abro^di  and  set- 
tl$;d;.ii\  the.  (;Quntries  mentioned.  Xhe  antients, 
as  I  have.  Fepeat;edJy  said,  have  giveq  to  a  person, 
lyl^ajt;  rela^d.  to  a,  pepple :  afid  if  we  ipake  tbi^ 
sjiiaU  allowance,  the  l^tory  will  be  fpund  in  great 
ir^e^f  uf  e  tryLq^ 


NINUS  AND.  SEMIRAMIS. 

*  HAVIN.G  given  an  s^ccount  of  the  niythic  he* 
roes  of  E^'pt,  I  think  it  necessary  to  subjoin  aiv 
history  of  tAyo  others  of  the  like  stamp,  who  ha^e 
mad^  no  less  figure  in  the  annals  of  3&byloD  ajnd, 
Assyria.  The  persons,  to  whom  I  allude,  are  Ki- 
nus  and  Semiramis;  whose  conquests^  though 
they  did  not  extend  so  far  as  those  above,  are  yet 
alike  wonderful,  and  equally  groundless.  It  i& 
saidof  Nin,ifs,  tha.t  he  was.  the  first  king  of  TAp* 
Syria:  and  being  a  prince  of  great  power,  he; 
made  war  on  his  neighbours  the  Babylonians, 
whom  he  conquered.     He  afterwards  invaded  the 


*  Diodoms  Sicql.  I.  2.  p.  90. 


Arii^ni^P3;  whose  king  Barsanes,  finding  him- 
self lAuch  injCerior  to  his  adversary^  divei^ted  his 
auger  by  great  presents,  and  a  vqluntary  ^  sub- 
missjon.    The  nex,t  object  of  his  au^bition  was 
Media,   which  he  soon .  subdued ;    and  getting- 
j^hauius,  the  ki^  of  the  country,  into  his  hands, 
tQg^tJier  wi4il^  his  wife  and  seven  chilchen,    he 
qi^ndemned  theni  all  to .  be  crucified,     His  hopes: 
l^ifig  grieatly  raised  by  thU  success,  be  proceeded 
to  reduce  all  the  nations  to  his  obedience  between, 
t^e.  Tanajift  and  the  Nile :  and  in  seventeen  yean, 
h^  ipsvde  so  g^eat  a  progress^  l;hat,  excepting:Bac* 
tria,  all  A^ia  submitted  tQ  him  aa^u:  as  the  river 
ladtts.     In  the  series  of  coqquered  countries  Cte- 
sffvs  enumeratea  Egypt^  Phenicia,  Goile  Syria,  Ci* 
licia,  Paiqphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
If^ydia,  Cappadopiat,  ^n4  tl)e  natipQS  in  Pontus^. 
^nd  thpse  near  the  Tappis,     To  these  ar:e.  addedb 
l))e  Dacianst  HyrQanians,.  Derjbiciaas,  Carmaniaus^. 
Paithians,  with  aH  Persis  and.Susiapa^  and  the 
numerous  nations  upon  the  Caspian  sea.     After: 
these  notable  actions  he  laid  the  foundation  of  th^ 
greft.city  Nineve:  which  by  mistake  is  said  tQ. 
h^ye  been  built  upon  the  banks  of  the^  Euphrates. 
ijUs  last  expedition  was  against  the  Baetrians :  at 


• . « 


*  Diodoma  Sicul.  1. 1.  p.  91. 
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which  time  he  first  saw  Semiramis,  a  woman  of 
uncommon   endowmentSi     and    great    personal 
charms.     He  had  an  army  which  amounted  to 
seven  millions  of  foot,  and  two  millions  of  horsey* 
with  two  hundred  thousand  chariots  with  scythes. 
For  the  possibility  of  which  circumstances  Dio-* 
dorus  tries  to  account  in  favour  of  the  historiaii; 
from   whom  he  borrows.      By  the   conduct  of 
Semiramis  the  Bactrians  are  subdued  ;  and^Ninus- 
takes  the  capital  of  the  country :  upon  whicli,  in 
return  for  her  services,  he  makes  Semir^ona^  his 
queen.    Not  long  after  he  dies,  living  only  one 
son  by  this  princess,  who  was  called  Ninyas;  ^^' 

The  history  of  Semiramis  is  variously  related  bjr- 
dii&rMit  authors.     Some  make  her  a  native  of 
Ascalon;  and  say  that  she  was-^irposed  in  tfae^ 
desert,   and  nourished  by  •  pigeons.     She  was  in* 
this  situation  discovered  by  a  shepherd  hatned 
Simma.      He  bred  her  up,  and  maiiied  her  to* 
Menon ;  whom  she  deserted  for  Ninus.     During^ 
her  son's  minority  she  assumed  the  regal  state: 
and  the  first  work  which  she  cindertook  was  the 
interment  of  her  husband.     She  accordingly  bu* 
ried  him  with  great  splendor ;  and  raised* over  him 
a  mound  of  earth,  no  less  than  a  mile  and  a  quat^ 
ter  high,   and  proportionally  wide    at  bottom: 
after  which  she  built  Babylon.  This  being  finished, 
she  made  an  expedition  into  Media;  and  wherever 
^he  came  left  memorials  of  het  power  and  munifi- 
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cence.     This  was  effected  by  erecting  vast  strnc- 
tures,  formiiig  lakes^  and  laying  out  gardens  of 
great  extent ;  particularly  in  Chaonia  and  Eeba- 
tana.     In  short,    she   levelled  hills,    and  raised 
^.mounds  of  an  immense  height,  which  retained 
her  name  for  ages.     After  this  she  invaded  Egypt;  • 
and  conquered  Ethiopia,  with  the  greater  part  ot 
Lybia :  and  ha\nng  accomplished  her  wish,  and^ 
there  being  no  enemy  to'  cope  with  her,  except- 
ing the  people  of  India,  she  resolved  to  direct 
her  forces  towards  that  quarter.  She  had  an  army 
of  three  millions  of  foot,  five  hundred  thousand 
horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  chariots.     For 
die  passing  of  rivers,    and   engaging  with  the 
enemy  by  water,  she  had  procured  two  thoudaod 
•hips,  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces^ 
for  the  advantage  of  carriage  s  which  ships  were 
built  in  Bactria  by  experienced  persons  from  Php^ 
nicia,  Syria,  and  Cyprus.    With  these  she  entered 
into  a  naval  engagement  with  IStrabrolmtes  king 
of  India;  and  at  the  first  encounter  sunk  a  thou^ 


•  f  I 


lifig^.  }.   1.    C.   1S4.  .  ••    ,        4     r»-  '         . . 

Such  x«'i^i'»  were  raised  by  the  Aroonians  in  all  places  where 
they  settled,  called  T«f  oi. 

Four  such  were  in  Troas.  Eio-i  /aiv  nt  Xof  oi  rirra^tf,  OXvfimoi 
jtA>sefA9f9f'  $tnibp«  1.  10.  p.  7^9*  T^efe  •  were  #|ic|^ .  fibo  o(  th^ 
Ama^iu  iu 
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san^  of  bi^  shipd..  Upon  this  she  built  a  bc^cige 
o^^r  tjb^  river  kidrWi,  and  penetrated  iaio  tbe 
h^f^rtof  the  qoantiy.1  Here Strabcobates mg^ed 
h^i^y  Jj^ut  being  deceived  by  the  numerous,  appear- 
aAC:^;  (^f  her  el^ph^ots,  at  first  gave  way.  For 
bfin^  deficient  in  tbofi^  a^iimals,  she  had  pxocured; 
tbe  hides  of  three  t|pfou$and.  b^ck  ox,ex:^  ^,  w^hickc 
l]ewg  p^opQrJy  sQwed,.  4^4  sjtu^i^i vvitb  ^^^^^k 
forA¥¥i  an  a,ppew^pc^.Q€  ^  ^f^y  e^ephants^.  4W? 
thi^  was>d(m^^a  i^at^riaUyi,  that  the  ceiLaniqial^. 
cfHM  »Pt  sljaiwjt.th©,  ^h^  #^*.  tJ^s^;Stta^geB^^ 
hm^s  Jit  iukdmo^y^f^y  Sepwjaw^is.  was  oW/ged. 
tf>*iiptrQat^. ;aiter  Imwng  iQrt^.  %igi!e46  pwt  of  heifi 
*:  armjc.  Soon  ^ier;  thwi  shei^^gned)  thft  gpv€^^;^ 
UMAfe.tu  hoc  s(m  Nio)^..  w4iidi9f^  Apqoi4lQflb 
tchsome  widtfira^  Ahej^W^  ^Pihgifihis  baqd.  ^ 

•  Tbe^  liiiteoiy^  qfe  Nimw  ^;SorniiiBmi%  a^.lieflet 

teima^.  wbieb  bAre*  ba9n  mide0ii3^rued ;;  m<k  tbpsffi 
ftptidns  Jsatve  been^invQUjtedin.Qi^mse^Mei^e  of  t^^^ 
mi^fiakes.  Under  the  cbarMtef  of  Seo^iranusi  wi^ 
are  certainly  to  understand  a  people  styled  Sema- 
rim,  a  titled  assumed  by  the  antient  Babylonians.* 
'fbey  were  caUed  Semanm  from  their  iusigne, 
which  was  a  dow,  expressed  Semaramas^  of  whiell^ 


^  She  canicdtack  but  twenty  meniiccordiiigto'Slfiibo*  h  15. 
p.  1051.  -. 


I  sliair  sp'cifeik  lif  r€ift6r  m<^e  aft  ifet^^  tt  irks  treed 
a^  anbbjeet  of  worthip ;  amd  eittttnfed  the  iittrt 
^  Rbe^,'  tTie  Wiothei-  of  the  gods:  '^ttfAc^tifxw  xon 

*  ■  «    ■ 

■  If  #fe  take  tlite  hi^tofy  of  Semframis,  a^  it  tJ 
giveft  us  by  Clte^s  aiidotfiers;  nothing  cati  be 
wore  mconBi^-ent.  Some  mnkt  lifer  tlie  turife  of 
Ninus :  others  say  that  sflie  was  his  ^daughter:' 
and  about  the  time  of  her  birth  they  vary  bej^ond 
measure.  She  is  sometimes  made  coeval  with  thd 
feky  Nineve  :  at  other  times  she  is  brotight  dotm 
within  a  few  centuries  of  *  Herodotus.     She  in- 


*  Chron.  Paschale;  p*  36.  Semiramis  wa8,  Wc  fi^d,  Rhea ;  and 
Rhea  was  the  same  as  Cybelei  the  mother  of  the  God»:  nrv  Pka^ 
Kv6»Xiti¥,  xat  KvCnify  xa»  AtfivfAnfftf,  Slrabo.  1.  JO.  p.  721. 

^  Cononis  natrationes  apud  Thot.  p.  427. 
•  *'i[l^rod6t.  1. 1.  -c.  l^,  ftve  -nges  (y»id»)  before  Nitocrii  the 
Ihother  of  Laibyoitusy  whom  Cyrus  "ConqMttd, 

|i  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  Uie  different  opinioiis  o£ 
authors  about  the  time,  when  Semiramis  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

IreMVv 

According  to  Syocellus  she  lived  before  Christ    -        -  2177 

I'effeivfus  makes  the  term          -        -        -        -        -  5K^0 

Hel«cit« f24« 

Eusebius -  '      f  96* 

Mr.  Jackson  -        •        -        .        -    •    .        -     '  ijigi 

Abp.  Usher             -        - itlS 

Philo  Biblius  from  Sanchoniathon  (apud  Euscb.  P^p. 

Evang.  1.  1.  p.  31.)  about         .        -         -         -  itfOO 

Herodotus  about    -        -        -        ^        -        -        -  7^13 
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▼ades  the  Babylonians  before  the  city  was  ^  butilt^ 
from  whence  they  were  denominated  :  and  makes 
sumptuous  gardens  at  Ecbatana.  Hence  that  city 
is  introduced  as  coeval  with  Nineve :  though,  if 
the  least  credit  may  be  given  to  '**  Herodqtu^  it 
was  built  many  ages  after  by  Deioces  the  Mede« 
The  city  Nineve  itself  is  by  Ctesias  placed  upon 
the  "  Euphrates ;  though  every  other  writer  agrees, 
that  it  lay  far  to  the  east,  and  was  situated  upon 
the  Tigris.  This  shews  how  little  credit  is  to  be 
paid  to  Ctesias.  The  whole  account  of  the  fleet 
of  ships  built  in  Bactria,  and  carried  upon  cameU 
to  the  Indus,  is  a  childish  forgery.  Ho\v  can  we 
suppose,  that  there  were  no  woods  to  construct 
such  vessels,  but  in  the  most  inland  regtonjf  of 
Asia?  The  story  of  the  fictitious  elephants,  made 
out  of  the  hides  of  black  oxen,  Which  put  to 
flight  the  real  elephants,  is  ai^other  silly  fable. 
Megastlienes.  who  Avrote  of  India,  would  not 
allow  that  Semiramis  was  ever  in  those  '*  parts. 


What  credit  can  be  given  to  the  history  of  a  pcnou,  the  timet  of 
whose  life  cannot  be  ascertained  within  1533  vears?  for  so  g(!6at 
is  Ihe  difiference  of  the  extremes  in  the  numbers  before  giv€ii. . 

Sec  Dionys.  Perieg.  Schol.  in  v.  lOOtf. 

•  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  1.  p.  90. 

"  Herodotus.  1.  1.  c.  9^. 

■'  .Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  1 .  p.  92. 

»*  Strabo.  1.  15.  p.  1007- 

.:  4 
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Arrian  seems  to  speak  ojf  it  as  a  grounclless  ''  sur- 
nii^. , ,  Ue^  building  of  Babylon  was  by  '^  Berosus 
jtreatelU  a$  a  fable.     Herennius  Philo  maintained, 
that.it  was  built  by  a  son  of  Belus  the  wise,  two 
thousand  years  before  her  '^  birth.     Suidas  says^ 
that  she  called  Nineve  '^  Babylon :  so  uncertain 
is  every  circumstance  about  this  Heroine.     She  is 
supposed  to  have  sent  to  Cyprus,  and  Phenicia, 
for  artists  to  construct  and  manage  the  ships 
abovementioncd ;  as  if  there  had  been  people  in 
those  parts  famous  for  navigation  before  the  fouiv 
dation  of  Nineve.     They  sometimes  give  to  Se- 
miramis  herself  the  merit  of  building  the  *^  first 
ship ;  and  likewise  the  invention  of  weaving  cot- 
ton :  and  another  invention  more  extraordinary, 
which  was  that  of  emasculating  '^  men,  that  tliey 
might  be  guardians,  and  overseers  in  her  service* 
Yet,  it  is  said  of  her,  that  she  took  a  man  to  her 
bed  every  night,  whom  she.  put  to  death  in  the 
nK)rning.     How  can  it  be  imagined,  if  she  was  a 


yipT         I  !>■■  'tP  ■'         «■'  1.^1^^^ 


.     •'  Arxian.  Hist.  Ind.  p.  318. 

**  Joseph  us  cont.  Ap.  I.  1.  c.  19«  P»  451> 
•    *'  Steph.  Dyzant.  %%iv>Mf. 

*^  Suidas:  Zii/n^Au^. 

"  Pliny.  I.  7.  p.  417. 

*'  Scmiramis  tcncros  marcs  castravit  omniHED  primau  iV^ci^d• 
Iinu8.  1.  14.  Q.  S. 


-S^  tire  A*AiTiits  w 

wbman  o^  wth  unbridled  ^  hat,  that  ^  W6\xtd 
&chnit  such  ^pies  upon  her  actfond  ?  Wt  may  as 
well  suppose,  that  a  felon 'would  fbrge  his  OWA 
"gjfvesy  and  construct  his  own  pritoti.  ClaiidiaA 
thinks,  that  she  did  it  to  cWiceal  her  own  sfex,  by 
having  a  set  of  beardless  people  about  her. 


*•  Seu  prima  SemiraYnls  astu 
Assyriis  mentita  ^nrum,  tie  VbciS  afctitse' 
Mollities,  levesque  gehse  se  prblfiere  possent^ 
Hos  sibi  jurt^iss^t  socSos :  ^eu  Pa'rlhica  ferro 
Lux:uries  nasci  vetutt  fa^ugiriid  utnbram  ; 
ServatosqUe  dlu  pueriH  flot'e'  cbegit 
•  Arte  retatdatate  Veneri  iSefvirc  juventaih. 


. « 


In  respect  to  Semifatfiis  I  do  not  see  ho#  this 
eidpiedieiit  bould  avail  She  might  just  aS  well 
have  dressed  up  her  maids  in  mens  clothes,  and 
with  less  trouble.  In  slibrt  the  whole  of  these 
hrstories  in  theit  common  acceptatidn  is  to  the 
last  degree  absurd,  and  improbable:  but  if  we 
make  use  of  an  expedient,  which  I  have  often  re- 
commended, and  for  a  person  substitute  a  people, 
we  shall  find,  when  it  is  stripped  of  its  false  co- 
louring, that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  narration. 


p.  sot. 


***  Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  1.  1.  v.  33^. 

1 


It  w^  a  QQQimpn  mode  of  expreaiioa  to  call  a 
tiil)e  or  family  by  the  name  of  its  founder :  and  ii 
nation  by  the  head  of  the  line.  People  are  often 
spoken  of  collectively  in  the  lingular  under  sucll 
a  patronymic.  Hence  we  read  in  Scripture,  that 
larael  abode  in  tents ;  that  Judah  was  put  to  the 
worst  in  battle ;  that  Dan  abode  in  ships ;  and 
Asher  remained  on  the  sea-coast  The  same  man- 
ner of  speaking  undoubtedly  prevailed  both  in 
Egypt,  and  in  other  countries :  and  Chus  must 
have  been  often  put  for  the  Cuthites,  or  Cuseans; 
Amon  for  the  Amonians ;  and  Asur,  or  the  Assy- 
rian, for  the  people  of  Assyria.  Hence,  when  it 
was  said^  that  the  Ninevite  performed  any  great 
action,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  person  Ninua, 
the  supposed  founder  of  Nineve.  And  as  none  of 
tlie  Assyrian  conquests  were  antecedent  to  Pul, 
and  Assur  Adon,  writers  have  been  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  anticipation,  in  ascribing  those  con- 
que3ts  to  the  first  king  of  the  country.  A  like 
anticipation,  amounting  to  a  great  many  centu- 
ries, is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Babylo- 
nians.   Every  thing  that  was  done  in  later  times, 

r 

has  been  attributed  to  Belus,  Semiramis^  and  other 
imaginary  princes,  who  are  represented  as  the 
founders  of  the  kingdom.  We  may,  I  think,  be 
assured,  that  under  the  character  of 'Ninus,  and 
Ninyas,  we  are  to  understand  the  Ninevites  ;  as 
by  Semiramis  is  meant  a  people  called  Samarim : 

VOL-  ij.  c  c 


Sift  ri9Ut^ASAhYift^  09- 

Arid  ib<^  great  actkmd  of  tbuse  two  natjomara  in 
the  histories  of  theto  pei«oivage$  recoi^c).  But 
irriter$  have  p6ndemd  the  acccmnt  incDBsisteo^ 
by*itmiting,  what  was  an  histoiioat  series  of  many 
iujg^j  t0  the  life  of  a  smgle  persoh.  The  Ninevitet 
an^  Stan4arim  did  peribrin  all  that  m  attributed  te 
iprtniramis,  and  Ninus.  They-  did  conquer  the 
M^deSy  ami  Bactrians ;  and  extended  their  domi- 
fiiom  westward  as  far  as  Phrygia,  and  the  riret 
Tanai^^  and  to  the  Soutliward  as  far  a»  Arabia^ 
anfd  Eg3^t.  But  these  evenfs  wdre  many  ages  af^ 
ter  tlie  fduiKlation  of  the  two  king3on>s.  T4iey 
began  under  Pul  of  Nineve ;  and  were  carried  on 
by  Assup  Ad  on,  Sahnanassur,  Sennacherib,  and 
other  of  his  successor^.  Ninex'e  was  at  last  ruined^ 
and  tha  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  united  with  that 
of  ^-'  Babylonia*  This  is  probably  alluded  to  in 
tl>e  supposed  marriage  of  Senrriramis  and  Ninus* 
Tlien  it  was/  that  the  S^marim  performed  the 
g^reut  works  attributed  to  theni«  For^  excluMve 
of  what  was  performed  at  Babylon ;  There  are^ 
says -"  ^trabo,  ahnast  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
tirthy  ^emt  *^  %rumnds  of  earthy  and  wallsy  and  ram^ 


•  > 


^  -^'  Thw  is  tl|e  rsa^onr  that  we  iind  these  kiiwdoms  so  often  con* 
feuqdedy  a^^  (ba^&abyloniahs  contiijually  spoken  of  as  Assyrians^ 
and  sometimes  a^  J'erHianis.     BaCvAii^/ni^o-ixi}  stoXk.  Steph.  Bys. 
'*^'StraW-T;Tff.  p'.  l07l.  '  •" 

•  ^  Tkese-  mcHiiifk- we]%  9>gh  allan^-  ^pon  which  't)tcy  WK^fiiM 


partSy  aHributed  to^'Smiramis ;  and  ik ^/i€S0  m^* 

subterrm^Us  passages    of  c^vwiumcatifn^- '  m^ 

tmk^  Jor  watffTi  imith  ^taircoBes  ^f  stdne.     lFht*» 

art  alsi^.  ^ast  eamli  ia  divert  the  course* of  rw»$;i 

and  ktkes  to  recdvt  thim  ;  together  mih'Hig^ttfa^ 

and  bridges, of  a  xvooukrfid  structure^ .  Tlicy?buW 

the  fanK^us  terntces  at  ^  ^Babylon;    andiahcMtf 

beautiful  gardei^s  dt  Eghatana,  ailoer  thil  city  fatfd 

fallen  into  their  hands.     To  tljem  was  owing  that 

cruel  device  of  emasculating  their  slaves,    that 

their  numerous  wiyc^,  an^d  Goncubines  might  be 

more  securely  guarded  :  an  invention,  which  can- 

jjot  consistently  be  attribijited  to^i  wpqiuoi.;  They 

found  put  the  art  of  weaving  cottou :  whiqb  dis^ 

covcry  has  by  some  been  assigped  to  tbpse  of 

t^eir  femily,  who  went  into  Egypt; ,  for .  thei* 

were  Samarim  here  too.    In  con&eqifence  pf  (b^ 

the  invention  ha9  been  attributed  to  a.  3emir;uni;9| 

ii(ho  i&  hqre  represented  a$  ^  man,  ^,^A  p,  kiqg  pf 

the  country :  at  least  it  is  referred  to  hi^.  r^igfit 


«— »■ 


to  the  Sun.  By  Ctesias  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  tQXQibs 
of  her  lovers,  whom  she  buried  alive.  SynceHus.  p.  54. 
'  ^  liiey  built  Babylon  itself;  which  by  IJtipolerbMs  W^  said 
to^hafve  been  the  work  of  Belus^  and  thv^Gilbti. '  fiusiA:  I^ralp. 
L  9«  £*  If-  p.419.QnintCiirt.  1.  i.ic.  li  Atyidaniif  ap«H  ^bM. 
Pwp»^^r  c.  15.  3ync#llu«.  p.  44* ...  r:',»#  :;•«♦  :  l)'i> 

.:;  •;,..;  '^iift»i»ii ;  m   ^r  If!  j/j,d  Jvjv/vrryi  tHu\t 
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Ifutriet  ivffi^tti  ira^so-iv.  The  Sanutriin  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia^  were  of  the  same  family,  the  sons 
of  Chus.  They  came  and  settled  among  the  Miz- 
raim,  under  the  name  of  the  shepherds,  of  whose 
history  I  have  often  spoicen.  The  reason  of  their 
being  called  Semarim^  and  Samarim,  I  shall  here- 
after disclose,  together  with  the  purport  of  the 
tame,  and  the  history,  with  which  it  is  attended. 


ZOROASTER. 

.  THE  celebrated  Zoroaster  seems  to  have  been 
a  personage  as  much  mistaken,  as  any,  who  have 
preceded.  The  antients,  who  treated  of  him, 
have  described  him  in  the  same  foreign  light,  as 
they  have  represented  Perseus,  Dionusus,  and 
Osiris.  They  have  formed  a  character,  which 
by  length  of  time  has  been  separated,  and  e- 
stranged,  from  the  person,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged.  And  as  among  the  antients,  there 
was  not  a  proper  uniformity  observed  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  terms,  we  shall  find  more  persoqs 
than  one  spoken  of  under  the  character  of  Zoro- 
aster :  though  there  was  one  principal,  to  whom 
it  more  truly  related.  It  will  be  found,  that  not 
only  the  person  originally  recorded,  and  reveren- 
ced ;  but  others,  by  whom  the  rites  were  instituted 
and  propagated;  and  by  whom  they  were  Jn  after- 
jtimes  renewed,  have  been  mentioned  under  this 
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titte:! Priests  being  often  denominated  from  the 
Deity,  whom  they  served. 

^^  •      r 

Of  men,  styled  Zoroaster,  the  first  was  a  dei- 
fied, personage,  reverenced  by  some  of  his  poste- 
rity, whose  worship  was  styled  Magia,  and  the 
professors  of  it  Magi.     His  history  is  therefore  td 
be  looked  for  among  the  aecounts  transmitted  by 
the  autient  Babylonians,  and  Chaldeans.    They 
were  the  first  people  styled  Magi ;  and  the  insti- 
tutors  of  those  rites,  Which  related  to  Zoroaster. 
From  them  this  worship  was  imparted  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  likewise  had  their  Magi.    And  when 
the  Babylonians  sunk  into  a  more  compficated 
idolatry,  the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia,  renewed  under  their  Princes,  and 
particulariy  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspe^ 
these  rites,  which  had  been,  "in  a  great  degfap; 
JefBiced,  and  forgotten;    That  kmg  wis  devoted 
tb  the  religiofn  ityled  Magid*^;  and  looked  upbti 
it  as  otie  of  his  ftiost  lionburable  titles,  to^be 
called  a  professor  of  those  doctrines.    The  Per^- 
sians  were  originally  Earned  Pepesians,   iVom  the 
Deity  Pere*,  or  Partz  the  Sitn ;  whom  they  also 
worshipped  under  thic  title  of '^  Zor-AsteVS  They 

^  He  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  on  luu  Mayttufv 
Ttfoiro  M«^ie«iA«f .    Porph.  de  Abstin.  1.  4.  p.  399- 

^^  By  Zoi^atfer  was  denoted  b(»th  the  Deity,  nnd  also  his  priest. 
It  was  a  name  conferred  upon  many  personages. 

S 


Wftfe  Btii|i<|EeiieAt  floras  gufatly  ^lAtksnd.iBtid  ptt- 
secuted,  especially  upo|t  the  death  of  Itiieir  lalt 
kfflg  Vesdegeri^.  Upaa  tlw  !irc<5oUDt  th^rretifed 
i%iQ.  (pedro^a  ap4  Ifdiai;^  whens  peqple  :of  thfc 
^nfiQ.feoijiy,  J»wJ  for  Pga^fesided.  They  earned 
ivit^  t^ieoi, j9(¥>^ ;  abatteif^  misrnMisiIs .  o£^  their  rof 

is^moFJfi^  ^eem  (o  h^t;  been-  taken :  ArOn^  antk^t 

^{..yvljk'mh  but  Ijitiie  «io.^^nj  »|pifi  de^ypbereii.  Up^ 
^,^?4Xrfrdi^oB$^he  ffelifWn>|Qf  the  jPifahRfWI  wnj 

Pfjf»^e«.jw/oafl^^d*%v.j;'' c'f-v  *-.:  •  -^'^^^  •»'!:  ./•''*' "«  •  : 
J*.  T^rWrwv,  iyl|iai#j»jttpppa«d-tQ  ha?e;fiwt  #»fWi4 

^Y^  j^P^o^^^  .9^  4^^  M^gh  named  .Zei-4a^bc  ^t 
m^j^^u^n^  t^ia,  bcQauaa  :Hyde,  and  >ofJsh9r  )eamp4 
fff^f  ^jf^  imaginH  tiiis  Zerdufiht^.tp  have  heea 
t^e  ^pti^l  ^oroaater^  They  have'^99e.^  far  a| 
tp  ^pfTffse  the  two  iiaiBea:tp  i^v^  be^a  the  ^  aapie; 
t^^Wfif^:  wbk^h  I  aa9^  acaifce  deaci^  >aqy  reaem- 
Jid^no^^ :  There  aeem  to  kav^  been  many  pensooB 
afcvilfd  Zoraasler ;  so  that  if  tbe  name  had  casually 


^  ZcrdAsht,  feu,  ut  semel  cam  vocali  d^mna  $criptam  vidiv 
Zordush't,  idem  est,  qui  Orxcis  sonat  Z*ifMM-<9C*  Hyde  Rdig. 
VetPersar.  c.  24.  |>.31S. 


retfiined  any  a^oity^  or  if  it  ^ad  beet  Ikera^ly 
the  lauafQ,  y«et  it  wojold  not  Ibllow^  tt^at  this  PerBc 
aod  Indian  Tbeol<]^ist  w^as  the  pei$pn  of  wbcto 
antiquii^  apeaks ^o . loudly.  ,  Wj^.reaid  ^  4^aoiia 
of  this,  name  iii  different  paiits ^f  t^  l^arld,  wili 
W^reail  of  theip  Magi,  or  <P^i€SM,  ^^id  deQiHttie 
noted  from  the.  rites  of  Zoroaat^r^  which  tfaey  fUU 
lowed.  Suidas  xn^ntioos  a  Zorpasteis^  whwatiht 
styles  an  Assyrian ;  and  aqothe^  whom  he  :  ca})$ 
Ui^^-U^i,  Perso-Medes:  and  describes  them 
both  as  great  in  science.  There  \Yas  a  Zoroaster 
Proconaesius,  in. the  time  of  Xi^r^Les,  spoken  of 
hy*^,  Pliny.  Araobius  mentions  Zoroastres  Bac** 
triapus :  and  Zoroastres  ^ostrifHu  nepos  ^"^  AnBte** 
Mus« .  Clemens .  ^lexandrinw  ^akes  jwtioe  of 
ZoH^Lai^ .^' MeAu^  who  is  proJbably  the  same  as 
i£ie :  I^^jrao-  M^des  of  Said  as.  Zoroastres  Armfniiks 
is  likewise  >mefi(ioned  by  him^  but  b  styled  the 
son  jOif .  ^*  Armenius,  and  a  PamphyUan. '  It  is  smd 
of  him  that  he  had  a  reneival  iCEf  life:  and  that 
du];ing  the  term  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  death, 
he  learned  many  things  of  tHe  Gods.     This  was 


*'L.  30.  c.  1.  p.  523. 
^**  Arnobius.  1.  1.  p.  31.  _ 
3'  Ciemem.  1. 1.  p.  399. 

^^Ibid.  L  5.  p.  711.     TA^f   pvfiy^mfiif-Zo^mi^  I  A^oiv  Tf 
yirof  n«/Af  t/Xo$.  xA.     £v  a^n  ^cyofciyef  t^c^nt  vct^a  Oi|^. 
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a  piece  of  mythology,  which  I  hnagine  did  not 
relate  to  the  Pamphylian  Mag^,  but  to  the  head 
o£  all  the  Magi,  who  was  reveren<ied  and  wor- 
shipped by  them.  There  was  another  9tyled  a 
Persian,  whom  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  '^  vi^ 
sited  Justin  takes  notice  of  the  Bactrian  ^  Zoro^ 
aster,  whom  >he  places  in  tlie  time  of  Nitins.  He 
is  also  mentioned  by  '^  Cephalioni  who  speaks  of 
his  birth,  and  the  birth  of  Semiramis  (ynfit'if 
XifAifAfAtta^  xoci  2^fo»T(H  Mays)  as  of  the  same  date. 
The  natives  of  India  have  a  notion  of  a  Zoroaster, 
who  was  of  Chinese  original,  as  we  are  informed 
hf^^  Hyde.  •  This  learned  man  supposes  all  these 
personages,  theMede,  the  Medo-Persic,  the  Pro^ 
connesian^  the  Baotdan,  the  Pamphylian,  &e.  M 
have  beea  one  and  the  same.  This  is  very  won* 
derful;  as  they  are  by  their  history  apparently 
different.  He  moreover  adds^  that  however  peo«* 
pie  may  differ  about  the  origin  of  this  person, 
yet  all  are  unanimous  about  the  time  wheti  he 


'' Clemenb.  1.  1.  p.  357*  Apuleius  Flond.  c.  15.  p.  79^y  men- 
tions a  Zoroaster  after  the  reign  of  Cambyscs. 

**  Justin.  1.  1.  c.  1. 

^'  Syticcllus.  p.  167* 

^^  P.  315.  It  is  also  taken  notice  of  by  Huctius.  Sinam  reccn- 
tiores  Persae  apud  Indos  degeutcs  faciunt  (Zoruastrem).  D.  E. 
Prop.  4.  p,  S9. 


'^livecL  To  seetliat  thefte  coald  not  all  be  the 
same  person,  we  need  only  to  cast  our  eyebaek 
upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  ^collected 
above:  and  it^wiU  be  equally  cartain^  that*  they 
could  not  be  all  of  the  same  eva.  Thete  are  man^ 
specified  in  history;  but  ve  may  ^|>eroeive,  that 
thet«  was^  one  person  more  antient  and  celebrated 
than  the  rest;  whose  history  has  been  confounded 
with  that  of  others  who  came  after  him.  This  is 
a  circumstance  which  has  beeli  observed  fay 
''many:  but  this  *  ingenious  writer  unfortunately 
opposes  all  who  have  written  npon  the  subjecti 
however  determinately  they  may  have  expressed 
diemaetves.  ''At  quicquid  dixerint;  ille  (Zbrol 
aster)  fuit  tantum  nnus,*  isque  tempore  DavH 
Hystaspis :  nee  ejus  nomine  plofts  unquam  ex« 
t^tere«  It  is  to  be  observed/ thatt  the  person^ 
whom  he  styles  Zoroaster,   was .  one  Zerdusfat 


.  I 


« 

^^  Sed  baud  mirum  est,  si  Europaei  hoc  modo  dissentiant  de 
Jiomine  peregrino,  cum  illius  popularcs  orientales  etiam  de  ejus 
frosapi^  dubitent.  At  de  €jus  tempore  "concordant  otnnes/unum 
tanttnn  constituentes  Zoroostrem,  eumqao  i&  eodetn  seculopo- 
nentes.  p.  315. 

'*  Plores  autem  foere  ^oroastres  ut  satis  constat  GronoYios 
in  Marcellinum.  1.  23.  p.  28S.  Arnobius  and  Clemens  mention 
more  tban  one.  Stanley  reckons  np  six.  See  Chaldaic  Philo- 
topby.  1 

*•  P.  312. 


Us  Utfed*  it  Aedrta^'  in  !t^6  reign  Df  Barijfaii  lint 
SxtbtT ^  Xdnes }  which:  wm  about  ,tba .  time  ui 
the  battfe  o£  Manirtbon:  can8et|«c»tly  uoita  oe*^ 
tiupjr  bcfbre  dhe  faixtk  of;  £udoxu8^;  Xcnopboo^  ^%o4 
nafea '  fiW^  hai^e  tbesefonsio  anishotity  to  auppoie 
f  tfais/Zeixlu8iitiOiha¥6rbeei3  thefiunohis^otwatef^ 
He^rdstsppaMatlgpidie.  nssewer  ^^tfaeSahiui  litMt 
ind  weinay  rbe  dssiiteii}^i.tfa«l;.heiQDukl  AOt.be  Ihc 
pcffBOh  so  oelebfatBd  by  jthe.aiilMBta^  wiiovaAilQf 
ferrdd  to  (fee  ifevl}  zgpL  Myiie  uicrts^  tbiut.aU 
^Mokcfs?  agflce  ^sbovHt/the  ^me^  vrhexi  Zonmatetmwdt 
)»>i;|kpeamiioe4iat](i  :be  ^platea  bioit  fi*  weJwve 
tacft  }aboTc^  in  tbe  deign  ofjDamsi  But  XMitbiu 
ZjfrdkiB  made  bi»>aboTtt  ^''SinrhiiodTed  years  jwriolv 
Andl'^  Siiidaa  jfrom.  someancmjnnaiia  author  fimuB 
him  £we  handoed .  yeara:  bcfone ;  the  war  of  Xra|i 
HeriBodorus  -Platonicus  irent. (much  farthei;  and 
made'hin)  five  thousand  yeaaalbefore  that  ^mn. 
Hermippus,  who  professedly  wrote  of  his  doc- 
trines, Bupposed  htm  to  have  been  of  the  same 


^Zoroaster  imy  hft^e  beeo  called  Zerdui»iit»  Wid  2citooM:  Uit 
4k  was  not  Zerdusht  tbe  son  ^f  Gustasp,  wlio  ia  suf^posed  t»  haM^ 
lived  during  the  Persian  Monarchy.  Said  £bn.  Batrick  HylM  hw 
Sorodaskt,  but  places  him  in  the  time  -of  NahoTj  the  Atiier  of 
Terek,  befbne  the  days  of  Abraham.  toI.  1.  p.  6^ 

^  Diogenes  Laert.  Procem.  p.  3. 

^^  Laertius  Pro<rm.  p.  3. 
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linfifivdihousandyews^MiforeilitttM'ar;  vEuddkus^ 
who  tA^  a^coQ^mamte  phnosoptefr,:  awA  a^^at 
trnTdier^  iappdaed  ihim  tD'hai^ 'Acmfi$ked''m^ 
thonsaad  jiears  irefoiv  the  death  of  ^  I^lat0;  ^  Mdsm 
^^  Choreo^einqr,  abd:'^<  C^phaUcniv  make  bhp'dtity 
cxtttempocaiyi  irith  Nitmsj'  abd^  Semiramis  b^^  but 
cveii  fthis,7em(n90s;;bim  very  fiiTifrotn  tlie^dgn  ctf 
jdar i  us«  :  Pitnf  l^^s  h&ytmd  ithem  aU^  diad  f>lace6 
b)mimt>Dy,  AhcMisand  ytsds  before  Mases.  :^'£fi(trt; 
«ISa  Magiw  &cttt)y  a  Mose^  :et  Jamne,  et  Lota|iaa 
ibidens  pocudeiis:  aed-multi&iinillibu&annaraai^post 
'ZDfoastrenXiC:  Tiie  numbers  in  all  these  authonr, 
«fe 'extravagant:  but  ao^  much  ur  may  tBarn  iroin 
^m$  itha$:  fj^iey  Telate  to  «  person  c)£ the/highest 
ABtiquily^  *.  jAiid  1J^  <  purport  *0f •  .tbe^  ori^Dal 
wviters,  froM  alienee  tiie  ,  Crwfciaos  ix^rowed 
Ahcit*  evidence^; v^asiradoubtedly  to  shew,  thsttihe 
fiersou  spokea'  of  Jived  at  ilbe  extent  of  time:;  at 
ihe  coflimemieineutv  of  aU  historical  data.     No 


.«*Pliqy.  L3ft.  c.  1,  ...    ,  i 

wipaQvrt^t  Iro^ti&tf.     U\%  et  Osir/  p.  369* 

^'^  Zoroastrem  hunc  sex  millibus  aunorum  ante  Platooit  mortem. 
Pliny.  1.  30.  c«  i. 

^  P.  l6.  and  p.  47. 

^'  Euseb.  Cbron.  p.  32.    Syncellus.  p.  l67» 

^^  Pliny.  1.30.  c.  1.  p.  524. 
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fact,  no  memorial  upoti  record^  is  placed  so  higfa, 
as  they  have  carried  this  personage.  Had  Zo- 
roaster been  no  earlier  than  Darios,  Eudoxus 
would  never  have  advanced  him  to  this  degree  of 
antiquity.  This  writer  was  at  the  same  distance 
from  Darius,  as  Plato^  of  whom  he  speaks:  and  it 
is  not  to  be  believed,  that  he  could  be  so  ignorant, 
as  not  to  distittgubh  between  a  century,  and  six 
thousand  years.  Agathias  indeed  mentions,  that 
some  of  the  Persians  had  a  notion,  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  one  Hystaspes ;  but  he 
confesses,  that  who  the  Hystaspes  was,  and  at 
what  time  he  lived,  was  ^uncertain.  Aristotle 
wrote  not  long  after  Eudoxus,  when  the  history 
of  the  Persians  was  more^  known  to  j^e  Grecians^ 
and  he  allots  the  same  somber  of  years  between 
Zoroaster  and  Plato,  as  had  been  ^  before  given: 
These  accounts  are  for. the  most  part  carried  to6 
far ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  fully  ascertain  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  person,  whose  lera  is  m 
question.  It  is  plain  that  these  writers  in  general 
extend  the  time  of  his  life  to  the  ara  of  the  world, 
according  to  their  estimation ;  and  make  it  prior 


^  Ovn,  iivfti  f«aOiip  won^ap  Ax^nn  vai^,  tin  kai  aXXoc  m.  X«      Uc 
o^tis,  that  he  could  not  find  out,  when  Zoroaster  lived.    *0«i|yixa 

hayyvtett,  1.  2.   p.  6C. 
♦'Pliny.  1.30.  c.  1. 
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to  InachuSy'  and  PKordneus^  and  JEgialeus  of 
Sicyon: 

Huetius  takes  notice  of  the  various  accounts  in 
respect  to  his  country.  ♦*  Zoroastrem  nunc  Per- 
sam^  nunc  Medum  ponit  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ; 
Persoxnedum  Suidas;  plerique  Bactrianuni;  alii 
JSthiopem,  quos  inter  ait  Arnobius  ex  ^thiopift 
interiore  per  igneam  Zonani  venisse  Zoroastrem. 
In  short,  they  have  supposed  a  Zoroaster,  wlierever 
there  was  a  Zoroastrian :  that  is,  wherever  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  Magi  was  adopted,  or  revived.  Many 
were  called  after  him :  but  who  among  men  was 
the  Prototype  can  only  be  found  out  by  diligently 
collating  the  histories,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted. I  mention  among  men;  for  the  title 
briginally  belonged  to  the  Sun ;  but  was  meta- 
pliorically  bestowed  upon  sacred  and  enlightened 
)>ersonages.  Some  have  thought  that  the  person 
alluded  to  was  Ham.  He  has  by  others  been 
taken  for  Chus,  also  for  Mizraim,  and  ♦'  Nimrod: 
and  by  Huetius  for  Moses.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  the  primitive  character^  as  given 
by  different  writers.  He  was  esteemed  the  first 
observer  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
antient  Babyk)nians  received  their  knowledge  ic^ 


^^  Huetii.  Demons.  Evan.  Prop.  4.  p.  SB,  89: 
^^  See  Huetius  ibid. 
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AstroQOxny  frotn  iiim:  wfaicH'Iwiis  mftenrards« 
vived  under  Ostanes ;  and  from  them  it 
derived  to  the  ^  Egyptian*^  imd  to  the  Greeks. 
Zoroaster  was  looked  u))on  as  the  headof  all  thoM^ 
who  are  supposed  to  ha\^  fipUowed  his  ^iosti^ 
tutes:  consequently  he  must  have  been  piiorta 
the  Magi,^  and  Magia^  the  pfiests,  pnd  woFBki|V 
which  were  derived  from  btcx  Of  what  amtiqmtgfr 
they  were,  may  be  learned  fwm  Ariitotie.  ^  Ajfp%^ 

7rft(rivr£^i  riyoti  tmv  A^yuirriwy.      The  Milgi^' aCCO^Mg 

t»  Aristotki  were  prior  even  to  the  Egyptiams  i 
and  with  th^  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  we  am 
well  acquainted^-  Plato  styles  him  the  son  cyf 
^  Oromazes,  who  was  the  chief  Deity  of  the 
Persians :  and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  laughed 
upon  the  day  on  which  he  wus  ^  bora.  By  this 
I  imagine,  that  something  fortunate  was  supposed 


"•^af'  tijf  A»7virr40i  xat  *£^i}mc  f}k|arro.  Anon,  apud  Sulilaill. 
Ar^F. 

**  Primus  dicitur  magicas  artes  invcnissc.    Jastin.  I.  1.^1»  • 

^  Diog.  Laertius  Prooem.  p.  S. 

^'  T«v  M«yi«fff  Tur  2«r^o«rfir  t«  Q^o^^h.  Plato  ia  Alpbiada^ 
1.  1.  p.  122. 

Agathtas  calh  bim  the  sorrof  Oromasdes.  1.  S.  pi  62r 

**  Pliny.  I.  7.  c.  l6.  Risii  codem,  guo  natus  est,  die.  SocLord^s 
account  of -the  modern  Persces  in  India,  c.  3.  It  it  by  them  taid^ 
that  he  laughed  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  \vorld,  ^ 


ALIMENT  ^T?«,Oi.ftQT.  Sg^ 

to  be  porfiendod :  ^ome  iodicatiQitOthsit  ihc  child 
would  piKove  a.  blessiag  to  tb^.  world.  In  hi» 
childhood  he  is  aaid  to  have  beeii  Under  the  car< 
of '^Aronaoea:  whic^  I  should .  imagine  \fas  a 
name  of.  die  chief  Deity,  Orocoazes^  his  reputed 
fiuher.  He  was  iu  process  of  time  greitly  enriched 
with  knowledge^  and  became  ia  high  repute  for 
his  ^^piety,  and  justice*  He  first  sacrificed  to  the 
Goda^  and  taught  men  to  do  the  ^'  same.  He  like* 
wise  instructed  them  in  science,  for  which  he  was 
gitatty  ^^ famed:  and  was  the  first  who  gave  them 
lawa  The  Babylonians  seem  to  have  referred  to 
him  every  thing,  which  by  the  Egyptians  was  at- 
tributed  to  Thoth  and  Hermes.  He  had  the  title 
of  ^Zarades,  which  signifies  the  Lord  of  light, 
and  is  equivalent  to  Or  us,  Oromanes,  and  Osiris. 
It  was  sometimes  expressed  ^  Zar- Atis,  and  sup* 
posed  to  belong  to  a  feminine  Deity  of  the  Per- 


^  Hermipput  apud  Plinium.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

^*  Dio.  Chrysostom.  Oratio  Boiysdiemca.  3S.  FoL  44S.  Euseb. 
Praep.  1.  1.  p.  42.  See  also  Agathiat  just  meationed. 

^  etrm  nfxram  Ktu  x^^^mfta.  Plotarch*  It.  et  Osir.  p.  S6p. 

'*  Primus  dicitor  artes  magicas  invenisse^  et  imtndi  prmcipiaf 
iidarumqiw  motos  diligantissimc  spect4s8c.    Justin.  L  1 .  e«  1 . 

"  ZmftAi;*  hvnf  ym^  m  tumi  i ivtfrli^cMi.     Agath.  L  2«  ^  £2* 

^  Zm^nn^  A^tpH,  ni^#»»*     Hcsydi. 

2a»-AdtB  tigaifiM  (be  Lord  of  light :  2ac-Atis  aod  Atish,  tha 
Lord  of  fire. 
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sians.  Moses  Cborenensis  styles  him  '^  Zarovanus, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  the  father  of  the  Gods; 
Plutarch  would  insinuatCi  that  he  was  author  of 
the  doctrine,  embraced  afterwards  by  the  Ma- 
nicheansy  concerning  two  prevailing  priocipjes, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil  .^:  the  former  of 
these  was  named  Oromazes^  the  latter  Areimanius. 
Bat  these  notions  were  of  late  ^^  date,  in  compari^ 
son  of  the  antiquity  which  is  attributed  to 
^'  Zoroaster.  If  we  might  credit  what  was  delivered 
in  the  writings  transmitted  under  his  name,  which 
were  probably  composed  by  some  of  the  later 
Magi,  they  would  afford  us  a  much  higher  noti0n 
of  his  doctrines.  Or  if  the  account  given  ky 
Ostanes  were  genuine,  it  would  prove,  that  there 
had  been  a  true  notion  of  the  Deity  transmitted 
from  ^^  Zoroaster,    and  kept  up   by   the  Magi, 


'*  L.  1.  c.  5.  p.  l6.  Of  the  title  Zar-Ovanus,  I  shall  treat  here- 
after. 

**  Plutarch.  Is.  et  Osiris,  p.  369. 

"  See  Agathias.  K  2.  p.  62. 

"  Platarch  says,  that  Zoroaster  lived  five  thousand  years  before 
the  Trojan  war.     Plutarch  above. 

•v^tTfif.     Euscb.  P.  E.  1. 1.  p.  42. 
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'  when  the  rdjt  of  the  gentile  world  wes  in  dark* 
ness.  But  this  was  bj  no  means  true.  It  is  said 
of  Zoroastei*,  that  he  had  a  renewal  of  ^  life  2  for 
1  apply. to  the  original  person  of  the  name,  what 
was  attributed  to  the  Magus  of  Pamphylia :  and 
it  is  related  of  hiiii,  that  while  he  was  in  the  inter- 
mediate  state  of  death,  he  was  instructed  by  the 
*'  Gods.  Some  speak  of  his  retiring  to  a  moun* 
tain  of  Armenia,  where  he  had  an  intercourse  with 
the  ^  Deity :  and  when  the  mountain  burned  with 
fire,  he  was  preserved  unhurt.  The  place  to  which 
he  retired,  according  to  the  Persic  writers,  was  in 
the  region  called  ^^  Adarbain ;  where  in  aftertimes 

• 

was  the  greatest  Puratheion  in  Asia.  This  region 
was  in  Armenia :  and  some  make  him  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  same  country,  upon  one  of  the  Gor- 
disan  ^  mountains.  Here  it  was,  that  he  first  in- 
stituted sacrifices,  and  gave  laws  to  his  followers; 
which  laws  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
sacred  book  named  Zandavasta.  To  him  has  been 
attributed  the  invention  of  Magic  ;  which  notion 
has  arisen  from  a  misapplication  of  terms.    The 


'^Clenieos.  ].  5.  p.  711. 

^'  £jr  a^n  TfMpcyof  ci'aivr  nro^a  Ouir.     Ibid. 

^DionJChryiostom.  Omcio  mrystfaenica.  p.  4 A« 

*'  Hyde.  p.  312. 

^  Abalfeda.  vol.  3.  p.  58.  Set.Hyde.'p.  312. 

VOL.  JI.  i>d 
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Magt  were  priests,  and  they  called  Teligion  in 
^etieral  Magia.  They,  and  their  rites,  grew  into 
disrepute ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  by 
the  G  reeks  called  Airuriwi;^  fofiAcuuvrmi :  jugglers, 
mud  conjurers.  But  the  Persians  of  old  esteemed 
thetn  very  highly.    ^^  M^yev,  toy  tcotf-fCn,  ic»t  AioXoyot, 

x*i  ia|»ca,  01  nf(«-«i  ir^  Xfyno-iy.     jBy  a  MagUSf   the 

Persians  understand  a  sacred  person^  a  professor 
of  theology y  and  a  Priest,  na^*  lli^ o-aic  ^  l/imym^  i% 
Piko^-ofoif  Ken  Ofo^iXoi.  Among  the  Persians,  the 
Magi  are  persons  addicted  to  philosophy ^  and  to  the 
worship  of  the  Deity.  ^  Dion.  Chrysostom^  and 
Porphyry  speak  to  the  same  purpose.  By  Zoroaster 
being  the  author  of  Magia,  is  meant,  that  he  was 
the  first  promoter  of  religious  rites,  and  the  ia« 
structor  of  men  in  their  duty  to  God.  The  war 
of  Ninus  with  Zoroaster  of  Bactria  relates  proba* 
biy  to  some  hostilities  carried  on  between  the 
Ninevites  of  Assyria,  and  the  Bactrians,  who  bad 


w«i 


**  llesych.  Mmyou 

*^  Oratio  Borysthcn.  p.  44y. 

Matoi,  w  wig*  TO  Oiioy  (Tof  01.     Porph.  dc  Abst.  1.  4.  p.  398. 

ApUleius  styles  Magia — Diis  iramortalibus  acccptam,  colendi 
eo8  ac  veneraDdi  pergnaram,  piam  scilicet  et  divimscientem,  jam 
indc  a  Zoroastre  Oromazi,  npbili  Caelitum  antistltc.  Apol.  I. 
p.  447.  to  itsbould  be  read.  See  Apuieii  Florida,  c.  W.  p.  790. 
1.  3. 

npud  Lacrtiiim.  Proa?m.  p.  5. 


embraced  f})4  Zbrdastrian  rkes;  Their  prici^t,  of 
prince,  fop  fh^  were  of  old  the  sanr^,  wats  nmittfcf 
**Oxuart^;'  bat  fwm-  his*  office  had  the  titlir^tt? 
Zoroastet ;  which  wis  propirljr  the  ttwnc*  df  tfci^ 
Sun,  whom  he  actercdl  This"  religion  Begiirf  itf 
Chaldea ;  aiu)  it  is  exptessly  said  of  t^h  'B!tetrfi^ 
kFftg,  that  he  borrowed  the  knowledge  of  it  ft-otA 
that  country,  and  added  to  it  largely.  *^CbJQ5 
scientke  sesculis  priscis  multa  ex  Chaldasornni 
arcanis  Bactriai^us  addidit  Zoroastres;  '  WHen  did 
Fersians^  gained  the  empire  rn  Asia,  they  renewed 
these  rites,  and  doctrines.  ^^^  Multa  deinde  (addidit)^ 
Hystaspes  Rex  prudentissimus,  Dlarii  pater.  THese 
rites  were  idolatrous ;  3^t  not  so  totally  depraved, 
and  gross,  as  those  of  othernations.  They  we  W 
introduced  by  Chus ;  at  least  .by  the  Cuthites : 
one  branch  of  whom  were  the  Peresians,  or 
Persians^.  The  Cuthites  of  €haldea  were  the 
trigitial  M£^,  and  they  gave  to  Chua  the  title  of 
Zor6aat€r  Magus,  as  being  the  first  of  the  order. 
Hence  the  account  gix^n  by  Gregorius  Taronensis 
is  in  a  great  degree  true.     ^'^  Primogeniti  Cham 


^'  DJ^rus  Sic.  h  2.  p.  94» 

^  Marcellinus.  K  23.  p.  288. 

^^  Ibidem.  It  should  be  Regis  pmdentissiini;  for  Hystaspes  was 
no  king. 

^'  Renin  Franc.  U  1.  Hq  |4d%  Ab  koc^tiam  igoem  adorart 
consueti^  ipsuro  divitiituf  igfie  CDOHuafltttay  ut  Dwpn  oafaMiti 

BdS 
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fiUi  Noe  fuit  Chus.  Hie  ad  Persu  transiit,  queni 
Persse  vocitavere  Zoroastrem.  Chus,  we  find|  was 
called  by  this  title;  and  from  him  the  religion 
Styled  Magia  passed  to  the  Persians*  But  titles, 
OS  I  have  shewn,  were  not  always  detenninately 
appropriated :  nor  was  Chus  the  original  perspi^ 
who  was  called  Zoroaster.  There  was  anothei; 
beyond  him,  who  was  the  first  deified  mortal,  and 
the  prototype  in  this  worship.  To  whom  I  allude, 
may,  I  thipk,  be  known  from  the  history  given 
above.  It  will  not  fail  of  being  rei^lered  very 
clear  in  the  course  of  my  procedure. 

The  purport  of  the  term  Zoroaster  is  ^^d,  by 
^  the  author  of  the  Recognitions,  and. by  others, 
to  be  the  living  star :  and  they  speak  of-it  as  if  it 
were  of  Grecian  etymology,  and  from  the  words 
^(ocv  and  «pi^.  It  is  certainly  compounded  of 
Aster,  which,  among  many  nations,  signified  a  star. 
But,  in  respect  to  the  former  term,  as  the  object 
of  the  Persic  and  Chaldaic  worship  was  the  Suii» 
and  most  of  their  titles  were  derived  from  thence; 
we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  by  Zoro-Aster  wSw 
meant  Sol  Astcrius.  Zor,  Sor,  Sur,  Sehor,  among 
the  Amonians,  always  related  to  the  Sun.  £use- 
bins  says,  that  Osiris  was  esteemed  the  same  as 


.  '^Ai^MT  (itajr.   Clemehs  Recoj^t.  1.  4.  c.  QS,  p.  54k6.  Greg. 
TuroMihHi  tnprtL  :  S9me'l)flv«  interpreted  the  ntme  mfio^vnt. 
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Dionusus,  and  the  Sun :  and  that  he  was  called 
*  Surius.  The  region  of  Syria  was  hence  deno- 
minated Zvfici ;  and  is  at  this  day  called  Souria, 
from  Siir,  and  Sehor,  the  Sun.  The  Dea  Syria  at 
Hierapolis  was  properly  Dea  Solaris.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Sun's  being  called  Sor,  and  Sur,  we 
find  that  his  temple  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  ^*  Beth-Sur,  and  ^*  Beth-Sura,  which 
Josephus  renders  ^  B9i9-£«^«  It  was  also  called 
fieth-Sor,  and  Beth-Soron,  as  we  learn  from 
.  ^  EusebiuSy  and  ^  Jerome,  That  Suria  was  not 
merely  a  provincial  title  k  plain,  from  the  Suria 
Dea  being  worshipped  at  Erix  in  ^  Sicily ;  and 


''  n^ftfttyo^Mf^  jcfti  Zv^iof.  Pr.  Evanl  1. 1.  p.  27*  Some  would 
rtange  it  to  Xii^mv  :  but  they  are  both  of  the  same  purport ;  and 
Meed  the  same  terra  dificrently  expressed.  Perue  Xvfi  Deuin 
vocaot.  UliusGyrald.  Synt  1.  p,5. 
;^  Jothua.  c.  15.  v.  58* 

^'  1  Maccab.  c.  4.  v.  6|.  called  Bcth-Zur,  2  Chron.  c.  !!• 
V.  ?•  There  was  an  aqtient  city  Sour,  in  Syria,  near  Sidon. 
Judith,  c.  2.  V.  28.  it  retains  its  name  at  this  day. 

'^  BnOoif^.  Antiq.  1.  8.  c.  10. 

The  Sun  was  termed  Sehor,  by  the  toin  of  Ham,  rendered  Sour, 
Surius,  Zfi^iof  by  other  nations. 

riifi  I  *IIAm(.  Hesych.  Xii^mc  ovo/aa  mr^^f  «  i  *UAinf. 
Phavorinus. 

''  Batv-v^— fr»  wt  x^fui  Bid^v^r.  In  Onomastico. 
•  ''  Bethsur  est  hodie  Bcthsomn.  In  locis  Hebraeis, 

^  Lilius  Gyraldus  Syntag.  13.  p^  402. 
8 
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from  an  inscription  to  licr  at '°  Rome.  She  wa$ 
worshipped  under  the  same  title  in  Britain^  as  we 
may  infer  from  an  Inscription  at  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's,  of  Couningtoii,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

»'  DEiE  SURLE 

SUB  CALPURNIO 

LEG.  AUG.  &c. 

Syrja  is  called  Sour,  and  Souristan,  at  this  day. 

Tlie  Grecians  therefore  were  wrong  in  their 
etymology ;  and  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  their 
mistake,  when  th(;y  supposed  the  meting  of 
Zoroaster  to  have  been  vivens  astrum.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  both  Zon  and  *^  Zoan  signified 
the  Sun  :  and  the  term  Zor  had  the  same  mean- 
ing. Inconsequence  of  this,  when  the  Grecians 
were  told  that  Zor-Aster  was  the  same  as  Zoan- 
Aster,  they,  by  an  uniform  mode  of  mistake,  ex- 
pressed the  latter  ^uov ;  and  interpreted  Zoroaster 
an^x  ^wcy.  But  Zoan  signified  the  Sun.  The  city 
Zoan  in  Egypt  was  Heliopolis ;  and  the  land  of 


***  Jovi.  O.  M.  et  Deae  Sariae:  Gnitcr.  p.  5.  n.  1. 

D.  M.  SYRIiE  sacrtiiD.  Patinus.  p.  183. 
*'  Apud    Brigantas   in    Nortliumbriii.    Camcleu'ii    Britannia. 
p.  1071. 

^^  See  Radicals,  p.  42.  of  Zon. 

1 
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Zoan  the  Heliopolitan  nome.  Both  Zoan-Aster» 
and  Zor- Aster,  signified  Sol  Asterius.  The  Go4 
Menes  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  t^ 
bull ;  and  oftentimes  under  the  symbol  of  a  buU 
and  a  man.  Hence  we  read  of  Meno-Taur,  and  of 
Taur-Men,  in  Crete,  Sicily,  and  other  places. 
The  same  person  was  also  styled  simply  *'  Taurus, 
from  the  emblem  under  which  he  was  represented. 
This  Taurus  was  also  called  Aster,  and  Asterius, 
as  we  learn  from  ^^  Lycophron,  and  his  Scholiast* 

signified  the  same  person  as  the  Minotaur.  This 
Taur- Aster  is  exactly  analagous  to  '^  Zor-A^ter 
above*  It  was  the  same  emblem  as  the  Mn^ui^^ 
or  sacred  bull  of  Egypt ;  which  was  described ' 
with  a  star  between  his  horns.  Upon  some  of  the 
^  entablatures  at  Naki  Rustan,  supposed  to  have  . 
been  the  antient  Persepolis,  we  find  the  Sun  to  be 
described  under  the  appearance  of  a  bright  ^^  star : 


'^  Chron.  Paschalc.  p.  43.  Servius  upon  Virg.  iEneid.  1.  6. 
V.  14. 

"^  Lycophron.  v.  1301. 

''  Zor  and  Taur,  among  the  Amoniaof,  had  sometimes  the  same 
meaning. 

'^  See  the  engraving  of  the  Mnenis,  called  by  Herodotus  the 
bull  of  Mycerinus.  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  130.  Editio  Wesseling.  oi 
Gronov. 

'^  See  the  Plates  annexed,  ^hicb  are  copied  from*  Kaempfer's 
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and  nothing  can  better  explain  the  history  there 
represented,  than  the  account  given  of  Zoroaster. 
He  was  the  reputed  son  of  Oromazes,  the  chief 
Deity ;  and  his  principal  instructor  was  Azonaces, 
the  same  person  under  a  diiferent  title.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  one  greatly  beloved  by  heaven :  and 
it  is  mentioned  of  him,  that  he  longed  very  much 
to  see  the  Deity,  which  at  his  importunity  was 
granted  to  him.  This  interview,  however,  was 
not  effected  by  his  own  corporeal  eyes,  but  by 
the  mediation  of  an  "  angel.  Through  this  me- 
dium the  vision  was  performed  :  and  he  obtained 
aviewof  the  Deity  surrounded  with  light.  The 
angel,  through  whose  intervention  this  favour 
was  imparted,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
styled  Zoni,  and  ^^  Azoni.     All  the  vestments  of 


Amoenitatcs  Exotics,  p.  512.  Lc  Bruyii.  Plate  loS.  IlyJc. 
Rclig.  Vet.  Pert.  Tab.  6.  Sec  also  plate  2.  and  plate  4.  5.  vol.  I. 
of  this  work.  They  were  all  originally  taken  from  the  noble  ruins 
at  Istachar,  and  N:iki  Rustan  in  Persia. 

"  Huctii  Prop.  4.  p.P2. 

Lord,  in  his  account  of  the  Persccs,  says,  that  Zertoost  (so  hr, 
expresses  the  name)  wasconveyc<l  by  an  Angel,  and  saw  the  Deity 
in  a  vision,  who  appeared  like  a  bright  light,  or  flame.  Accouni 
of  the  Persccs.  c.  3. 

^'^  See  Staniev's  Chaldaic  Philos.  p.  7-  »nd  p.  11.  They  vere 
by  Damascius  styled  Zbrc*  and  A^ii;«» :  both  terms  of  the  same 
purport,  though  distingiiishr:d  by  persons  who  did  nr»t  know  thitir 
purport. 


M/f/U/M^yi: 


J .'AUf,/^y^j,n   i»  .'/„ur,uyu/   /-U,-/:  f,.?/Z. 


^t'l  -^/fi.^i-^  ^/fjtjii^ ■//■Ki n^  y/Jfj^i/u, 
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the  priests,  and  those  in  which  they  used  to  ap- 
parel their  Deities,  had  sacred  names,  taken  from 
terms  in  their  worship.  Siich  were  Camise,  Can- 
dys,  Camia, .  Cidaris,  Mitra,  Zona,  and  the  like. 
The  last  was  a  sacred  fillet,  or  girdle,  which  they 
esteemed  an  iemblem  of  the  orbit  described  by 
Zon,  the  Sun.  They  either  represented  their 
Gods  as  girded  round  with  a  serpent,  which  was 
an  emblem  of  the  same  meaning ;  or  else  with  this 
bandage,  denominated  ^  Zona.  They  seem  to  have 
been  secondary  Deities,  who  were  called  Zoni  and 
*'  Azoni.  The  term  signifies  Heliadsc:  and  they  were 
looked  upon  as  a^thereal  essences,  a  kind  of  ema- 
nation from  the  Sun«  They  were  exhibited  under 
different  representations ;  and  oftentimes  like 
Cneph  of  Egypt.  The  fillet,  with  which  the 
Azoni  were  girded,  is  described  as  of  a  fiery  na- 
ture :  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
wafted  through  the  air.  Arnobius  speaks  of  it 
in  this  light.  ^  Age,  nunc,  veniat,  quceso,  per 
igneam  zonam  Magus  ab  interiore  orbe  Zoroas* 
tres.     I  imagine,  that  by  Azonaces,  Ai^MvotxTi;,  be- 


^  Scse  Plates  annexed. 

''  Maftiftnof  Capella.  1.  1.  c.  17.  Ex  cunctis  igitur  Coeli  re- 
gionibus  odvocatis  Diis,  cxteri,  quos  Azonos  vocant,  ipso  coro- 
mouente  Cyllcnio,  convocantur.     Pscllus  styh^  them  A^wrof,  and 
^irft»oi.   Sec  Scholia  upon  the  Chalduic  Omcics. 
Arnobius.  1.  J.  p.  31. 


•  a 
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forementioned,  the  reputed  teacher  of  Zoroaster, 
was  meant  the  chief  Deity,  the  same  as  Oromanes, 
and  Oromasdes.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  su- 
preme of  those  asthereal  spirits  described  above ; 
and  to  liave  been  named  Azon-Nakis,  which  sig- 
nifies the  great  Lord,  ''  Azon.  Naki,  Nakis,  Na- 
chis,  Nachus,  Negus,  all  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  betoken  a  king.  The  temple  at  Istachar, 
near  which  these  representations  were  found,  is 
at  this  day  called  the  palace  of  Naki  Rustan,  who- 
ever that  personage  may  have  been. 


ORPHEUS. 

THE  character  of  Orpheus  is  in  some  respects 
not  unlike  that  of  Zoroaster,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  He  went  over  many  regions  of  the  earth; 
and  in  all  places,  whither  he  came,  was  esteemed 
both  as  a  priest,  and  a  prophet.  There  seems  to 
be  more  in  his  history  than  at  first  sight  appears : 
all  which  will  by  degrees  be  unfolded.     His  skill 


*'  The  Sun  was  styled  both  Zon,  and  Azon ;  Zan*«nd  Asan  : 
so  Dcrcctis  was  called  AtArgatis :  Ncith  of  Egypt,  Aneith.  The 
same  was  to  be  observed  in  places.  Zelis  was  called  Azilis  :  Sa- 
ba, Azaba:  Stura,  Astura:  Puglia,  Apuglia:  Busus,  Ebusus: 
Damascc,  Adumusoc.  Azon  was  therefore  the  same  as  Zon  ;  and 
Azon  Nokis  may  be  interpreted  Sol  Rex,  vol  Dominus. 
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in  lumnoDj  is  represented  as  very  woadeiMi 
infiomuch  that  he  is  said  Co  have  tamed  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  made  the  trees  follow 
bim.  He  likewise  could  calm  thQ  winds,  aa4 
^ippease  the  raging  of  the  sea.  These  Ust  cir* 
cumstauces  are  taken  notice  of  by  a  poet  in  some 
fine  verses,  wherein  he  Uments  bis  deitth* 

HXio  Y^^,  kX.  ■■  ■;•■•*: 

'; 
He  is  mentioned^  as  having  been  twice  in  a  statft 
of  ^  death  ;  which  is  repre^nted  as  a  twofold  de# 
scent  to  the  shades  below.  There  is  ako  ao  ob'* 
scare  piece  of  mythology  about  bis  wiib,  apd  a 
serpent;  also  of  the  Rhoia  or  Pomagramtti $ 
which  seems  to  have  been -taken  from  some  jsfUk^ 
bolical  representation  at  a  time,  when  tbe  pui^xnt 
was  no  longer  understood.  The  Orpheans  dealt 
particularly  in  symbols,  as  we  learn  froni  Fro- 

clus.      '  O^fixoi  iia  (TVfJkSoXoVj     IluOayoffioi  ii»  uwmy^ 

rx  iiioc  fATivvinf  ifiifAtvoi.     His  character  for  science 
was  very  great;  and  Euripides  takes  particular 


*  Anthology  ].  3.  p.  269. 

*  Sec  Huetius.  Demons.  Evaog.  prop.  4*  f.  i^S, 
3  Id  Thcolog.  Platoaif.  Li.  c.  4. 
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notice  of  some  antient  tablets,  containing  much 
dkkitafy  kntowledge,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
fhe-Thracians  by  Orpheus  :  ♦  i;  O^^un  xxtty^x^i 
yn^t^.  Plato  styles  bis  works  '  iiixtait  ifxxio^y  a  vast 
luniber  of  learning,  from  the  quantity,  which  peo- 
pie  pretended  had  been  transmitted  from  him. 
He  one  while  resided  in  Greece ;  and  particularly 
at  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  Here  he  introduced  the 
rites  of  Dionusus,  and  celebrated  his  Orgies  upon 
mount  ^  Cithceron.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  instituted  those  rites  :  and  was  the  au* 
thor  of  all  mysterious  worship.  ^  Tlfuno^  O^^cuc 
/kwr«f »»  3««i»  w»f§i6ntt¥.  AH  these  were  accompanied 
with  science  of  another  nature  :  for  he  is  reputed 
to  have  been  skilled  in  many  arts. 

•From  iTIiebes  lie  travelled  towards  the  sea-coast 
of  CbaQnils,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  Eury- 
dite ;  who  had  been  killed  by  a  serpent.  Ac- 
cording to  •  Agatharchides   Cnidius  it  was  at 


Ovh  Ti  fa^fAxtiof 

T«K  0{^»t  umr%y^m>\^  y^9%^     Alccstis.  v.  968. 

*  Plato  de  Rcpub.  1.  2.  p.  36'4. 

*  Lactant.  de  F.  R.  1.  1.  p.  105. 
^  Scholia  in  Alcestin.  v.  968. 

Concerning  Orpheus,  see  Diodorus.    1.   1.  p.  86.     Aristoph. 
Banae.  v.  IO64.     Euseb.  P.  E.  \\h.  10.  p.  469. 

*  L.  22.  See  Natalis  comes.  1.  7.  p.  401. 
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Aorthon  in  Epjrus,  that  he  descended,  for  this 
purpose  to  the  shades  below.  The  same  account 
is  given  by  '  Pausanias,  who  calls  the  place  more 
truly  Aornpn.  In  the  Orphic  Argonauts  it  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  atTsenarus  in  '".Laqonia. 
He  likewise  resided  ia  Egypt,  and  travelled  over 
the  regions  of  Libya;  and  every  where  instructed 
people  in  the  rites,  and  religion,  which  he  pro- 
fessed. In  the  same  manner  he  went  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  ^ 

Some  make  Orpheus  by  birth  a  Thraciai^ ;  jsomc 
an  Arcadian  :  others  a  Theban.  Pausanias  nien^ 
tions  it  as  an  opinion  among  the  '^  Egyptianfj^ 
that  both  Orpheus,  and  Acnphion,  were  froa> 
their  country.  There  is  great  uncertainty  about 
his  parents.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  CEagrus,  and  Calliope ;  but  As* 
clepiades  made  him  the  son  of  Apollo,  by  that 
*'  Goddess.    By  some  his  mother  was  said  to  have 


•  L.  9.  p.  768. 

»^V.41. 

"  Ibid.  V.  99.     • 

**  L.  6.'  p.  505. 

^  ApoUon.  ftbod.  1.  1.  r.^S, 
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been  Mcnippe ;  by  odters  ^  PolynmfaL  He  w 
atbo  mfntfon^  as  the-  sott  of  '*  Thamyras.  PlatcF 
diflfers  ftom  thcrti  all,  and  styles  both  Orpheus,  and 
Masaensr,  '•^a^vn?  xai  Mstrasv  tyy^oi,  the  offspring  of 
the  MooHj  and  the  Muses  :  in  which  account  in 
contaroed  some  curious  mythotegy.  The  princi- 
pal place  of  his  residence  is  thought  to  have  b^n 
ill  Pieria  near  mount  Hsmus.  He  is  also  said  to 
iiare  resided  among  the  Edonians;  and  in  Si^ 
thonia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangseus :  also  upon 
the  sea-coast  at  Zona.  In  all  these  places  he  dis- 
played his  superiority  in  science :  for  he  was  not 
only  a  Poet,  and  skilled  in  harmony^  but  a  great 
Theologist  and  Prophet;  also  very  knowing  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  history  of  the  ^  heavens. 
According  to  Antipatef  Sidonius,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  Heroic  verse.  And  some  go  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  letters;  and  deduce 
all  knowledge  froin  "  him. 

Many  of  the  things,    reported  to  have   been 


■*  Scholia,  ibid.  * 

"  Natalis  Comes.  L  7-  p.  ^0. 

**  Dc  Repub.  1.  2.  p.  364.  Musaeus  is  likewise,  by  the  Scho- 
liast upon  Aristophanes,  styled  vk^  Si^i;nK*  KanaB.  v.  1065« 
Schcrt. 

'^  Lucian.  Astrologus. 

'*  See  Lilius  Gyraldus  de  Pdttarott  Hist.  Dialog.  S.  p.  73. 

O^fwiy  f0f/»iftT»<  «mI0mp  v«Ti(.  Piad^K.l^yth.  Ode.  4.  p.  253. 


» 
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done  by  Orpheus,  are  attributed  to  other  persons^ 
such  as  ''  EetioD,  Mussus,  Melampus,  Litau% 
Cadmus,  and  Philammon.  Some  of  these  are 
said  to  have  had  the  same  ^  parents.  Authors  in 
their  accounts  of  Orpheus,  do  not  agree  about 
the  manner  of  his  '*  death.  The  common  notion  is^ 
that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  ihe  Thracian  women« 
But,  according  to  Leonides,  in  Laertius,  he  wa$ 
slain  by  lightning :  and  there  is  an  ^^  epitaph  to 
that  purpose.  The  name  of  Orpheus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts :  and  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  two  principal  poems  upon  that 
subject  Yet  there  were  writers  who  placed  him 
eleven  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy,  conse* 
quently  ten  generations  before  that  expedition. 

01  h  la  fno-iy.  He  WHS  6orn  eleven  ages  before  the 
^^S^  Rf  ^^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  '^  ^^^  '<^^  ^<^ 


mmtm^^m^mmi^ 


*'  Clementis  Cohort,  p.  12.  Diog.  Laert.  Prooem.  p.  3.  Hero- 
dotus. I.  2.  c.  49.  Diodorus.  1.  K  p.  %7.  1.  Z.  p.  SCO.  ApoHo- 
4oru8*  L  1.  p.  7- 

^  Linus  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope.     See  Snidas, 

Atroc. 

^'  There  were,  in  like  manxitr,  diiereut  pktces  where  he  was  smgh 
posed  to  have  been  buried. 

^*  Prooem.  p.  5.  Anthdog.  1.  3.  p.  270.  In  like  manner  Zo« 
roaster  was  said  to  have  been  slain  by  lightning. 

^  Suidas,  Offtvc. 
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4tges;  and  according  to  i^mc  eleven.  Thi^  extent 
of  ^  life  has  been  given  him  in,order  to  bring  him 
down  as  low  as  the  tera  of  tlie  Argonauts :  though, 
if  we  may  believe  Pherecydes  Syrus,  he  had  no 
share  in  that  expedition. 

.  To  remedy  the  inconsistences,  which  arise  in 
the  history  of  Orpheus,  writers  liave  supposed 
many  persons  pf  this  name.  Suidas  takes  notice 
of  no  less  than  four  in  ^^  Thrace,  fiut  all  these 
will  not  make  the  history  consistent.  Vossius 
therefore,  with  good  reason,  doubts  whether  suqh 
f  person  ever  existed.  Nay,  he  asserts,  **  Trium- 
viros  istos  Poeseos,  Orphea,  Musaeum,  Liniim, 
son  fuisse :  sed  esse  nomina  ab  antiqu^  Phocni- 
cum  lingu^,  qu^  usi  Cadmus,  et  aliquamdiu  posteri. 
There  is  great  truth  in  what  Vossius  here  ad- 
vances :  and  in  respect  to  Orplieus,  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  quoted  by  him  from  Cicero,  is  very 
decisive.  *"  Orpheum  poetam  docct  Aristoteles 
nunquam  fuisse.  Dionysius,  as  we  learn  from 
Suidas,  affirmed  the  same  thing.  Pala^phatus  in- 
deed admits  the  man:  but  sets  aside  the  history. 

'  9/ 


**  Tzetzes  makes  him  live  one  huinlred  years  before  the  war  of 
Troy.  Hist.  3P9.  Chil.  12. 

*''  Voisius  dc  Arte  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  7S. 

*'  Cicero  de  Nat.  Dcor.  I.  1.  c»  38.    See  also  itlian.  Var* 
Hist.  L  8.  c.  6.  . 
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^  fiufn^  )c«i  i  wtfi  ru  0|Bfi«)^  fxniog.     The  histOfy  tOQ 

of  Orpheus  is  nothing  else  but  a  fable.  From 
what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  undtr 
the  character  of  this  persdhage  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  people  named  ^  Orpheans ;  who,  as  Vos- 
siuis  rightly  intimates,  were  the  same  as  thti 
Cadmians.  •  In  consequence  of  this,  there  wiU' 
sometimes  be  found  a  great  simildtily  between  the 
chariEtcteiis  of  these  two  persons.:.  * 

I  liave  shewn,  that  Colonies  frqm  ^Egyp^  set'^ 
tied  in  the  region  of  Sethon,  called  after wardf 
Sethonia^  upon  the  river  Palsstinus.    Th^  'weie 
likewise  to  be  fdund  in  tlie  countries;  of  £ilot¥fa^<  > 
Pieria,  and  PeoniA :  in  one  of  which  they  founded 
a  city  and  temple.    The  Grecians  called  this  city 
Orpheus :  '*  Of^ivc  jn  v^Xk  vn  t«  Hnfiv.     Orphkus- 
is  a  city  of  Thraqe,  behw  Pieria.    But  the  pliao^i 
was  originally  expressed  Orphi^  by  which  is  neant 
the  oracular  temple  of  Orus.    from  hei^ce,  amd 


» <<» 


^^ 


*•€.  24.p,S4. 

^  Through  the  whoie  of  this  I  am  obliged  to  diHi&t-frem  • 
person  of  gi«it  eruditi^,  the  tela  celebralid  ProfesMr  L  fO. ' 
Gesoer,  of  Gottingen  :  to  whom,  howeTer»  I\ani  greatly  iiidebted|r 
and  particularly  for  hb  cuiiout  aditioa^  the  Orphic  poeauiy  piih# 
lished  at  Leipsick,  1764. 

^  All  the  Orphic  rites  were  confalifdty  fr^m  Efifpt.    Diodqi^tta 
abore.  See  Locian's  Astrologus.  >, 

''  Suidas. 

VOL.  ir.  £  e 
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f«mii^lifi  Iffot^p  here  iqistitutedy  the  people  were 
s^ledi  Orphitf^^  and  OrpheaDft*    Thc^  unere  tioted 
f^S^W  Cdbi^itJBe:iii}'fiterk&;  and  for  the  Dionu-> 
sla^AffiUml  worsliip  of  £>amaten:    Tbey  were  like* 
>ui^  .(^y^^  .iiuiioutfcur  the  medicinai  arts;  and  for 
thf^r  sJiilLr  JA   aitroQOfliy  and  music.     But  the 
QNe^ia$)%llpv^  icoiTlprehended^  under  tlic  cliaractep 
c>fi  OQi^;piCX}aoiT;j>thi8:i]Di$tcay  of  a  people.     When 
they  settled  in  Thraoe^-  tbey  introduced  their  arts, 
ai4[it^iiv.ii(orsIiip4insnbii9?the  barbarous  ^  natives, 
b^)i%'bf>itt.  they;  vircrejievered  fbn  their  superior 
k$ifdwl(^^g|er    TheT^rhkbiviise'  betjueathed  many  me^ 
n)(9irt9rf»Hof  0  themselyra^  and  of  their  forefetheFS, 
>tJtil^iiuoitefe^ probably  6ome  emblematical  sculp- 
tuit9  lipoii  #bad^  oristtine :  IienccAye*  read  of  the 
taU^of  Orpheus  preserved  in  Thrace,  and  pen- 
tbni&fl^i  iipon  mount  ^^  Haoimiis;      The  temple* 
wyhidn'thciy  built 'lipon   this  mountain  seems  t(f 
lit^Ht  becrnvd  college,  and  to  have  consisted  of  a 
society  of  priests,     Tlicy  were  much  addicted  to 
celibacy,  as  we  ma)^  judge  from  their  historj'^^ ; 
and  were,  in  great  measure,  recluses  after  the  mode 
^   £g;yfpt:  audi  Gd«iaaii.     Hence    it    is   said  of 
OphouS;  that  he  secreted  himsdf  from  the  world, 


■  J' 


i^_aia*_^i«MMaa 


**  Sclioliu  upon   till*  lltcubn  ot   Kuripiiios.  v.  I'^ifij..  Sec  atse 
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and  ted  ft|)^  iU&  of  n  ^^  S wtan :  and  itiis  itiiMieover 
mentioned  of  Aristaeus,  when  he  mad^  a  visit  to 
DioBU^Ai^  ^ponxsiQi^nt Haemus/tbat.he di^sippear- 
ed  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  was  never  after 
'^  seen.  According  <td  th^^  most  conrnioA  bcoounis 
concerning  jtlie  ddLth  of  Orpheus,  :iiil:i\Uak  D\v^ki^ 
to'kis  principles/  and  manner. of  life.':  'lie  i\?a^'ii 
fiotitary,  ami  refused  hit  j^omm^-ce^witii' wdmati<- 
kind :  hence  the  Meenades,  and^^otber  women  'Of 
Thrace,  rose  npon  ;hin),  ahdjCoire- )bim  to  piecei^ 
It  is  said,  that  hi3  h»c||)  And  lyre  wcie-tlluro^ 
into  the  Hebrus ;  down  which  tllaey  wqre/M^fted 
to  Lemno3.  What  is  heve  mentioned  of  QlrplieuB^ 
imdou.ht^dly  rqlatas  to  the  Oxphaans,.  smdtitothiAr 
tejnp'le  upon  tnojunt  H^musi  This  temple  was  m 
process  of  time  ruined  :  and  tliere  is  ^gneat  Teasod 
to  tbit^,  that  it  was  demolished  upon  account  oC 
the  cruelties  practised  hy  the  priests,  and  proba^' 
bly  from  a  tletestation  of  their  lumatiiral  critqesj 
toiirhich  there  aire  frequent  ^allusions.  lOrid  :ha«^ 
vifig  givesL  iat '  icliaracter  of  Orpheus^  cendudtt 
iMith  an  accttsatiou  to  this  purpose.  ^ ' 


-J6 


ftle  etiam  Thracum  populis  fuit  auctor  amores 


-* 


^*  Plato  de  Repub.  1.  10.  p.  6^0. 

**  Diodorus.  1.  4.  p.  2S2,    The  hfetory  of  Aristatut  is  fctearty  a 
parody  df  the  histories  of  Orpheus  and  Cadmus. 

^^Ovid.  Mctamorph.  1.10.  v.  8/..  Tbcilkc  mentioned  6f  the 
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In  teneros  transferre  mares :    citraqoe  jiiven- 

tam 
Mtatis  breve  ver,  et  primos  carpere  Acres. 

Those  of  the  cominunity^  who  survived  the  disas- 
ter, fled  down  the  Hebrus  to  Lesbos ;  where  they 
either  found,  or  erected,  a  temple  similar  to  that 
which  they  had  quitted.  Here  the  same  worship 
was  instituted;  aiid  the  place  grew  into  great  re- 
putation* They  likewise  settled  at  Lemnos.  This 
island  lay  at  no.  great  distance  from  the  former; 
and  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  Deity  of  fire. 
It  is  said  by  Hecatseus,  that  it  received  the  name 
of  Lemnos  from  the  Magna  Dea,  Cybele.  She 
was  styled  by  the  natives  Aig/Avo?,  and  at  her  shrine 
they  used  to  sacrifice  young  persons.     '^  Air« 

lAtynXnf    XiyoiAiynt   Sat'    raunf   tt    x»i    ir«^e»»(     sOu«y. 

They  seem  to  have  named  the  temple  at  Lesbos 
Orphi,  and  Orphei  caput :  and  it  appears  to.  have 
been  very  famous  on  account  of  its  oracle.  Phi- 
lostratus  says,  that  the  lonians,  and  £olians,  of 
old  universally  coosulted :  it :  and,  what  is  extra* 


Cadmians.     See  ^bchylus.    *E»t'  nr»  GuCWk.    Prooem.  JBlitn. 
Var.  Hist.  1.  13.  c.  5. 

'^  Hecataeu£  apud  Steph.  Byzant.  Anfmc  The  first  inhabitants 
axe  sai4  to  have  been  TbracjfLns,  styled  StyTic?  xcu  ZawtM%;  the 
cUdf  iciltes  Myrina,  and  Hepbaistia. 
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ordinary,  that  it  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  people  of*  Babylonia.  He  calls  the  place  the 
head  of  Orpheus ;  and  mentions,  that  the  oracle 
proceeded  from  a  cavity  in  the  earth ;  and  that 
it  was  consulted  by  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  That 
the  Babylonians  had  a  great  veneration  for  a  tem- 
ple nanrcd  Orphi,  I  make  no  doubt :  but  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  the  temple  at  Lesbos.  During 
the  Babylonish  empire,  Greece,  and  its  islands, 
were  scarcely  known  to  people  of  that  country. 
And  when  the  Persians  succeeded,  it  is  not  credi* 
ble,  that  they  should  apply  to  an  oracle  at  Les- 
bos, or  to  an  oracle  of  Greece.  They  were  too 
refined  in  their  religibu?  notions  to  make  any  such 
i^>plication.  It  is  notorious,  that,  when  Camby* 
ses,  and  Ochus,  invaded  Egypt,  and  when  Xerxea 
made  his  inroad  into  Greece,  they  burnt  and 
ruined  the  temples  in  each  nation,  out  of  abomi- 
nation to  the  worship.  It  was  another  place  of 
this  name,  an  oracle  of  their  own,  to  which  the 
Babylonians,  and  Persians^  applied.  For  it  can^ 
not  be  supposed,  in  the  times  spoken  of^  that 
they  had  a.  correspondence  with  the  western  WPrld, 
It  wasUri  in  Chaldea,  the  seat  of  this  itntient 
Magi,  which  was  styled  Urphi,  and  Orphi,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  seat  of  an  oracle.    That 


'•  Philosirati  Herotca.  p.  677.*  if  »fiXji  rn  yjt  XiH^I^^'^ 
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thtra  \rM  tech  a  ten^ple  i$  plaia  from  Stephanus 

BjPrantibU^    wlVa    tdk    USi     '^   MMvriimr    ff)(f#*  mvr»^ 

7/ft^  €hail((€a»6i,  had  a».  oracle  as  Jaiho$^  among: 
tim  peopie^of  tjiosi  p^rUi  )as  DttpAiwas^  mnwng, 
iJm  Gretians.,,  This  temple  wto  undoubtedly  Btyr' 
led  U'^pUul  Irdor>bot  sieafa^:  tHat  tihis  ^^tfur  ncceil^ 
qBrflgf/i  proper  I  Hiaiiie;  bttt  an  appcfUtibvey  hy 
vliioli'  draduldr  places  if  dre  in  general  distihgliialH 
ed.  The  city  Edessa  in  ^M^sopotaiiiia.  seems  like«- 
i¥^e  to  bav«  bad  the  name  of  Urpbi^  which  wa& 
ghieti  on  account  of  the  like  rites,  and  worships 
Thiit  it 'Av;as  fco  natnod,  we  may  fairly  presumd 
fi^om  its  beidg'  by  the  natives  called  ^  UrplHv  at 
this  day.i  It  was  ; the  former  teniple^  to  which 
tdie.  Babylobiahs^  add  Persians  had  recourse  :  and 
ifc  was  ffoih  the  Magi  of  these  parts,  that  the  Or- 
phic ritei  and  mysteries  were  originally  derived. 
Theyxiame  from  Babylonia  to  Egypt^  and  from 
thbnde  to  Greece;  W«  accordingly  find  this 
partkalar  ih  the  c^^aeter  of  Orpheus,  ♦*  u¥a»  ii 
'm  Of  f  f 0t  p*yf o^«i  itim;  that  hi  teas  grqit  in  all  the 
mt^f tries  of  the  Magu  We  moreover  learn  froib 
Stephanus  Monachius,  that  Orphon,  a  term  nf  thd 


■         »      •  ! 1<- 


^^  Stcph.  Byz,  X«^^«»o?. 
^  Pocock's  Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  159, 
.^.     ^  Pausan.  1.6.  p.  505. 


sawe  T>tirpbrt  as  Orpheus,  Mr^  otie'trf  Ate  ifrplf- 
latfoM,  by  Whfch  ^icMagl  t^^rfe  tittetf.;'*^W 
phoii,  quoid  Arlbibtis  Mrfgiattt  Wdt.*  '  Jfi  ''slidi?, 
iiniJfcr.ttie  diaracter  of  Ofplieas,  W^iaVe't!le'M* 
tory  both  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  votaries.  We 
head  bf  Orphfetis  was  said  to  haVe  W(iA*fc4rfied 
W  Le?rfriios,  just  as  the  heid  of  OsW^  Vsed  toTfe 
wafted  to  B5^bUis,  He  is  described*  is  going  Vo 
the  shades  below,  and  afterwards  returning  t6 
tipper  air.  This  is  similar  to  the  lliktwy  of  &ii- 
ris,  >vh6  was  supposed  to  have  been  itl  a  sfdleli'if 
d^ath,  and  after  a  time  to  hdve  come  fb  life. 
There  was  mttftover  something  rtysti?rious  iii^fnc 
death  of  Orpheui4;  for  it  seems  to  h^vfe  bfeferl  i<fe^- 
lebrated  with  the  same  frantic  atfe  6f  gVfef^*  ife 
pfeopte  pi-attised  in  their  lanientatkJiis  fdt  Thifffdi 
and  Osiris,  and  at  the  ritei  of  tiiiV  Th^^iM; 
nian  wombn,  wlio  were  the  sattflj  did  flife  ll^y^dfe: 
ftnd  Manadess  used  to  gash  theii-  arW^fe  ^ItH  kUlH/i^; 
ktid  bestntar  Vhethselves  With  «  bkttdt,  TLtid  c6i¥i 
thWr  heads  with  ashes.  By  this  disjilay  bf  sik- 
row  Ave  are  to  understand  a  religious  rite;  f&v 
Orpheus  was  a  title,  under  which  thfe  Btitf  of 
the  place  Was  worshipped.  Hb  Wih  the  iAtile'  As 
Ottik  of  Egypt,  whom  the  Greeksf  ^^feemed  bo\;h 


**  See  Huetii  Demonsi,  Evang.  pr.  4.  p.  iSp. 

^iVoiAuai  CTToJiii  O^txiei'  vAoKa/xor.   Antliolog.  1.  3.  "p.  270. 
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t«,  Apollo,  and  Hephaistus.  That  he  was  a  deity 
]&  plain  from  his  temple  and  oracle  abovementiGn- 
e4  V  which, .  we  find,  were  of  great  repute  and 
resorted  to  by  various  people  from  the  opposito 
coast. 

As  there  was  an  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  so  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  Orpha  in  ^  Laconia^  pf 
whose  history  ve  have  but  few  remains.  They 
represent  her  as  a  Nymph,  the  daughter  of  Dipn, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  Diouusus.  She  was  said, 
at  the  close  of  her  life,  to  have  been  changed  to 
a  tree.  The  fable  probably  relates  to  the  Dionu- 
siaca,  and  other  Orphic  rites,  which  had  been  in 
early  times  introduced  into  the  part  of  the  world 
a)>overoentioned,  where  they  were  celebrated  at  a 
place  called  Qrpha.  But  the  rites  grew  into  dia* 
use,  and  the  history  of  the  place  became  obso- 
lete :  hence  Qrpha  has  been  converted  to  a  nymph, 
favoured  of  the  God  there  worshipped  ;  and  was 
afterwards  supposed  to  have  been  changed  to 
one  of  the  trees,  which  grew  within  its  pre- 
cincts. 

Many  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  Orpheus; 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Zopurus  of  Ueraclea^ 
Prodicus  Chius,  Epigenes,  and  Herodorus.  They 
seem  all  to  have  run  into  that  general  mistake  of 


^  Senilis  in  VirgiU  eclog.  H.     $f€  Salraasius  upon  Sulinus. 
p»  425, 
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forming  &  new  personage  from  » title;  and  ihakhig 
the  Deily  a  native,  where  he  was  insfarined.  Hic 
writings,  which  were  transmitted  under  the  naiBC 
of  Orpheus,  were  innumerable :  and  are  justljr 
ridiculed  by  Lucian,  both  for  their  quantity,  and 
matter.  There  were  hoiPifever  some  curious  hymn^ 
which  used  to  be  of  old  sung  in  Pieria,  and  Same- 
thracta;  and  which  Onomacritus  copied.  They 
contain  indeed  little  more  than  a  list  of  titles,  by 
which  the  Deity  in  different  places  was  addressed^ 
But  these  titles  are  of  great  antiquity :  and  diough 
the  hymns  are  transmitted  in  a  modem  garb,  the 
petsoq,  through  whom  we  receive  them,  being  as 
late  as  ^  Piaistrdtus,  yet  they  deserve  our  uodcie^ 
They  must  necessarily  be  of  consequence,  as  tbey 
refer  to  the  worship  of  the  first  ages,  and  afford 
us  a  great  insight  into  the  Theology  of  the  ^ 
tients.  Those  specimens' also,  which  have  beeti 
preserved  by  Proclus,  in  his  dissertatitHis  upbti 
Plato,  afford  mattt;r .  of  great  curiosi  ty.  Tliey *  ^nAr 
all  imitations,  rather  than  translations  of  the  iatt^^ 
tieat  Orphic  poetry,  accompanied  with  a  shoif 
comment  .  This  poetry  was  in  the  original  Amo^ 
i:Man  lAUguage,  which  grew  obsolete  among  i^e 

■     I      <■ ■  t  ■  I  ■     ■  I  I     ^ 

•  I 

ft 

^li%^\  my  vtyrnxoniv  OXvfA«ri»)'(de.  Tatianus,  Assyr.  p.  275. 
These  were  the  Orphic  hymns,  which  were  suug  by  the  Lycomeds 
At  Athens. 
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tfeUadiatis,  audi  was  ut  longer  ititelli^ble:  init 
was  for  a  long  itisie  preserved  in  ^Samothraci^ 
and  used  in  threit  sihcred  rifles. 


■  f 


b     ■::...■ 

CADMUS.-   "        :'' 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  sa^d  fio  fhiich  ftbottt  Dicv 
9ilsua^ :  Scsostri^^ .  and  other  great  travellei^  I 
ftennot  quit  tha  subject  till  I  have  taken  notrce  of 
jCadmittSL  for  his  expedkions^  though  ntyt  so  tx^ 
lcbsi\i6  as  some^  ^rhiohil  havetii^n  nien€f<:)diftf|t, 
ace  yet  esteemed  of  great  ^^oms^quence  in  tfit: 
ittstories  of  antient  nationl  Tb^  t}rAe  bf  Vi 
wnAvsA  in^ Greece  is  l(H)ked  tip  to  as  a  fi:t^d{&ni : 
ted  many  circumstances  iti  tkroriology  arfe  tbet'Hyf 
d^terntined.  He  is  commonly  reputed  t6  have 
beeil  a  Plienician  by  birth ;  the  son  of  Ageflor, 
who  was  the  king  of  that  country.  He  was  siehl 
by  his  father's  order  in  quest  of  his  Siiter  Eutopa ; 
and  after  wandering  about  a  long  time  to  littW 
purpose,  he  at  last  settled  In  Greece.  In  this 
country  ^irere  many  traditions  concerning  hlfn ; 
especially  in  Attica,  and  Boeotia,  The  particular 
spot,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his 
Tesidence,  Avas  in  the  latter  province  at  Tanagra 


♦'^  Diodorus  Sic,  1.  5.  p.  322. 


lapon  th^  qver  Ismc^us.  He  iifterwrti?cl»  built 
Tl^f?)fe^:  and  M^berev^r  l^e  iratne,  b0  introduced 
tb^  ijreligion  of  bis  coUDtry*  Tbis  ton^sted  in  tbe 
^yorsbip  of '  Dionusus;  and  in  tbe  riCes^  wbicb  by 
tbc  later  Greeks  were  termed  the  Dionusiaca* 
Tbey  seem  to  bavf  been  tnucb  the  same  as  tho 
Cabyritic  mysteries,  which  ht  is  said  to  have 
established  in  Samothracia*  IH  fought  with  a 
mighty  dragon;  whose  teeth  he  afterwards  sowedy 
and  produced  an  army  of  men.  To  him  Greece 
is  siiipjyosed  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  &nt 
introduction  of  ^  letters ;  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  letters  of  his  country  Phenicfta^  and  in 
number  sixteen.  He  married  Harmonia,  the 
daugj^ter  of  Mars  and  Venus :  and  bis  nuptiaU 
were  graced  with  the  presence  of  all  the  Goda, 
and  Goddesses ;  each  of  whom  conferred  some 
gift  upon  the  bride.     He  had  seVeral  duldrefr; 


■  •    '  *% 


p*  12S. 

Tbecc  wi|l  be  ipund  in  some  circomstances  41^  great  rcsemblaafU 

betwe>en  Cadmys  and  Orpheus. 

1.  5.  <!.  58.  ^ 

literat  —  in  Oreciam  iiituHBie  c  PheeaidB  CadAiuhi,  red^cftlr 

Rumero.   Pliny,  1. 7*  &.^6. 
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among  whdm  \m  a  daiigbter  Semde,  esteemed 
the  mother  of  Bacchus.  After  having  experienced 
great  vicissitudes  in  life,  he  is  said  to  have  retired 
with  his  wife  Harmonia  to  the  coast  of  Ulyriay 
where  they  were  both  changed  to  serpents.  He 
was  succeeded  at  Thebes  by  his  son  Polydorus, 
the  father  of  Labdacus,  the  father  of  Laius.  This 
last  was  the  husband  of  Jocasta^  by  whom  be  had 

(Edipus. 

Bochart  with  wonderful  ingeamty,  and  equal 
learning,  tries  to  solve  the  asnigmasi  under  whicb 
this  history  is  represented.  He  supposes  Cadmus, 
to  have  been  a  fngitive  Canaanite,  who  flfid  from 
the  face  0/  Josliua  :  and  that  he  was  culled 
Cadmus  fronv being  a  Cadmonite,  which  is  a  family 
mentioned. by  Moses.  In  like  nkanner  he  imagines, 
that  Harmonia  had  her  name  from  mount  Hermon, 
which  was  probably  iu  the  district  of  the  Cadmo* 
nites.  The  story  of  the  dragon  he  deduces  from 
the  Hevsei,  or  Hivites ;  the  same  people  as  the 
Cadmonites.  He  proceeds  afterwards  with  great 
a4dres^  tq  explain  the  rest  of  the  fable,  concermng 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  which  were  sown;  and 
the  armed  men,  which  from  thence  arose :  and 
what  he  says  is  in  many  particulars  attended  with 
a  great  shew  of  probability.  Yet  after  all  his  in- 
genious conjectures,  I  am  obliged  to  dissent  from 
him  in  some  points ;  and  particularly  in  one, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  moment,     I  cannot  be 
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induced  to  thinks  thiKt  Cadmus  was,  as  fiocfaart 
represeals  him/  a  Phenician.  Indeed  liim  per- 
jsuaded,  that  no  mich  person  existed. '  If  Cadmoa 
brought  lettectt  from  Phenicia^  how  came  he  to 
bnug  but  sixteen  ;  when  the  people,  from  whom 
he  imported  Aem,  had  undoubtedly  niore,  as  wa 
eOMiy  infer  from  their  neighbours?  And  if  they 
were  fhe  current  letters  of  Greece,  as  Hferodotua 
intimates;  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  tablet  of 
Alcoiena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  the  third  in 
descent  from  Cadmus,  could  not  be  undentood^ 
as  we  are  assured  by  '  Plutarch  ?  He  says,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Agesilaus  of  Sparta,  a  written 
tablet  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena,  to 
whom  it  was  inscribed :  -that  the  characters  were 
obsolete,  and  unintelligible;  on  which  account 
they  sent  it  to  Conuphis  of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  to 
be  deeyphered.  If  these  characters  were  Pheni-» 
ciap,  why  were  they  sent  to  a  priest  of  a  different 
country  for  interpretation  ?  and  why  is  their  date 
and  antiquity  defined  by  the  reign  of:  a  king  in 

£gypt?  ^T«(TVinf;   fiv»i  m?   fT»    Tlfttru    Ca(riAfuom 

yy f(/ftf^Ti»iic.  The  form  of  the  letters  was  the  same 
00  was  in  use  when  Proteus  reigned  in  that  count  rji 
Herodotus,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  Cadmians 


'Plutarch.  6e genio. Socratis.  vol.  I.  p.  57S. 
^JPlntirch.  above. 


Inouglit  letters  into  ij^raece^  hseiil^s-ilfi),  dnttlie 

exw  specimeits  of  tbei?  writing  at  1%ebiWi  ih'tlife 

temple  of  Apollo  ^  Isimeiiius:  that  tfcfere  wife  a 

(ripod  as  antient  ^  the  reign  of  ^Latus,  tbe^ao^  ^ 

L«jbdacus;  Mrith  an  inicri|DCioq,  whieh  iiii)>or«9d, 

tiMit  it  had  been  there  >dedicated  by  AmphiM<voii 

upon  Miis  victory .  over  the  TeleboK     I  tttake'^^io 

douli^  but  diat  Heredotus'M^  tnpn^  mkh  t^- 

tieat  inscriptions :  and  there  'might^  beone^  with 

t6e  nadbe'of  Amphitryon:  but  kow  ^buki  >he'*be 

mre  that  it  wa^  the  writing  of  tihat  p^6li/  aivd 

of  those  times  ?  We  know  whafc  a  pleasul^tliWe  is 

in  enhamring  the  antiquity  of  things^;  ^n*  lidw 

often  iwscriptioBs  are  forged  for  that ^potpose.    fs 

"it  credible  that  the   cbarafcters  of  Amphifryoft 

should  be>soeasy  to  bd  apprehended,  'when  th6M 

of  his  wife  Alcmena  oould  not  be  iiwd€*r«tooff? 

and  which  of  the  two  are  we  in  this  case  to  bt^ 

lieve,  Herodotus  or  Plutardi?  I  do  not  mean  that 

I  give  any  credence  to  the  -story  of  Alcmena  fettid 

her  tablet :  nor  do  I  believe  thtii  there  wil*  a  tripod 

with  characters  as  antientas  AmpMtrybn.    farHy 

argue  fix)m  the  principfes  of  the Cft^eks  to'  Jirdve 

their  inconsistency.     Tlw  Pheneatte  in  Arcadii 


^TavTx  ^Tiixin*  air  unyurx  A«Vo»  rat  AaCoaxtf.   Ilcrod.  1.  5.  c.  55). 

I 


9be>\^  to  Pausanias^n  inscripttomfiipdft  ifbe'liasifr 
ofabrasen  statue,  'whioh^ra4>rfrriD0tlied.to^  Ppi^ 
seidott  Htppius,  *  It  w»Baid't6>haire'b^n  Avrittew 
by  Ulysses,  and  oontain^d  atrtrfiQr  made  hetweeis^ 
him  and somd shepherds.'  But  PaMsahias  acknoM^ 
ledges  that  it  mrtds  zn  impomfion;  fot-'kxeitil^fi 
statues  of  brass;  nor  statues  of  vmy  sovty'^^breltf 
use  at  the  timie  aliild^  to.  .■      '    ;  .  fio 

It  is  said-  of -.Gadmus,  that  he  diitrodiacfcKl  tM 
lites  c^  1  Baechus  inita  Greece.  ^  Bot^  hbw^ ii  *tfauf 
possible,  if  Bacchus  was  his  descendant  thescnri 
of  his  daughter  Semele  ?  To  remedy  this,  the  lat- 
ter mytholpgists  suppose,  that  th(fr€ « vas  a  prior 
Bacchus,  who  was  worshipped  byOadnius.  This 
is  their  usual  recpui*se)  when  tiiey  are  ha^rd  pressed 
with  inconsistencies.  They  then  create  other  per- 
sonages, to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties/ 
They  form,  with  great  facility,  a  new  Semiramis, 
orNinus;  another  Belus,  Perseus, 'Minos,  Hermes,' 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  though  to  little  purpose:  for 
the  mistake  being  fundamental,  the  inconvepi- 
encies  cannot  foe  remedied  by  sudi  substiti^tear 
We  are  told  that  €admus  was  a  Ph^niciiin ;  but 
Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  him  as  asstfredly  of 
Egypt;  and  mentions  moreover,  tliat  be  was  a' 

«■■■!■■  I        I         i_  I  !■  ■— ^^i      I        III  m  1— ^M«r         I       I     ■  m^am,mmm^^~^^^mmtm. 

•  Pausanias.  1.  S.  p.  62^ 
He  is  said  to  bav«»  iotrodnced  A»«»vwflMfifr,  nXiTv^yiwir,  pahM^ 
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native  of  the  Thebais:  '  Kmi/A^f  it  OuCgmt  •m  rw 
AiyuirriAw.  Pherecydes  Syrus  also^  from  whom  most 
of  the  mythology  of  Greece  was  borrowed,  makes 
Cadmus  an '  Egyptian,  the  son  of  Agenor  and 
Argiope,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Niiiis.  .  By 
Ql^rs  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  sob  of  Antiope, 
^  daughter  of  Belus ;  consequratly  he  must 
originally  have  been  of  Bi&byJkMtirii  extraction. 
His  father  Agenor,  from  whom  he  i»  siupposed  to 
have  been  instructed  in  the  sciences,  is  represented 
hj  Nonnus  as  residing  at  Thebes. 


10 


Tlmrfia  tfO'TfO'iDC  M»nfAivof  •(y<»  .rf^^yK, 
Aiyvirn iic  rof  mc  /»irayar4«c,  Sfi#c  Aysmf 


We  learn  the  same  from  the  Scholiast  upon  Lyco* 


'Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  1.  p.  20. 

^  Cadmtim  Pherecydes.  1.  iv.  Historiarutn  ex  Agenore  et  Ar- 
gpope.  Kill  flavii  filii  natum  else  tradkiit.  KatalisColncs.  I.  8. 
c.  83.  p.  481.    There  are  various  genealogies  of  this  personage. 

AiCvuc  T«{  Svoftf  KM  Ileni^yofy  Ay^Mff  ;uu  B«Xo«.    Ay4»i|^  urn 
ArrioviK  ni(  B1|^«  KmifMq.   Scholia  Euripid.  Phoeniss.  v.  5. 

B«Xir*  T«rr  Ik  yt»orr«i  ^oivi{  xou  l0«Mi,  nv  *^**  Aiyt/vroCy  tat  MaXuiiy 
ir  t^X*'  ^*"M(-  iiriir«  ivi^ct  Aynyar^  A^7»««iiy  njt  Nf i\»  T«  vrr«jiut* 

TV  Ai  yiyiTAA  KaljM«(.  Apollon.  Scholia.  L  (J^.  v.  1 1S5. 
'^  Dionusiac  1.  4.  p.  126. 
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phron,   who  styles  -  the  king  Ogugiis. ,  ^  Kdu  i 

mer  Ogugm  wa$-  king  of  Thek€9  in  Egypt  :■  of 
which  txmntry  mu  Ci/idnms,  who  came  into  Greece^ 
and  built  the  city  styled  Heptapulie.  It  ir4ts  froth 
the  same  part  of  the  world,  that  the  tttysterie^ 
were  imported,  in  which  Cadmus  is  represented  ^ 
so  knowing :  and  here  it  was,  that  he*  was  taught 
hieroglyphics,  and  'the  other  ^haraeters,-  whieh 
are  attributed  to  him.     For  he  is  said   to  have 

been    expert    "  Ku^c^    oirnrdwrofoio    ^»^ay[Attret    Aof« 

;{«f*<r«-«#i^.  These  arts  hte' carried  first  to- the  coast 
of  Sidoi^  and  Syria;-  knd  from  tliettce  be  is  sup- 
posed to  ha^  brotigtit  them  to  Greeceifoi*,  htefore 
he  came  to  Hellas,  he  Is  said  to  have  reigned  iii 
conjunction  witli  Phoenix^  both  At  Sidbii  arid  Tfre. 

end  dldmus  cothe  from  Thebes  ih  -Egypt;  and 
reigned  at  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  I  have  tdken^pidtis  to  ^heW,-  tlilit  Cadmus 
was  not,  as  has  been  generally  though^  a  Phieti?- 


"  V.  11206.   The  Poet  calls  the  Thcbaoi  6f '  Boeotia,  Hrvyir 

**  Nonnus,  1.  4.  p.  126.  

''  Euseb.  ChroD.  p.  27*  and  Syncellus.  p.  152. 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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cian. .  My  next  endeavour  Mrill  be  .tQi^rove  thafe 
BO  such  person  existed.    If  we  consider  the  whole 
hi3jU>ry  of  this  celebrated  hero,  we  shall  find,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  one  person  io  have  effected 
what  he  is  supposed  to  have,  performed.    His  ex- 
peditions were  various  and  wouderfuiv^ ,  a.Qd.  socb, 
as  in  those  early  times  wpuld  not  hi^e  been  at>* 
tempted,   nor  could >  ever  have  besuiioofi^pleted* 
The  'Helladians  say  little  more,  duui  that  he  built 
Thebes,  a^d  brought  letters  into  Greece :  that  he 
sleW;  a  ^dra^n,   from  the  teeth .  of  which  being 
sowed  in.  the  ground  there  ^rose  an  army  of  earth* 
bom  mei^..    The  writers,  of  other  countries  afford 
us  a  more  extensivje  account :  among  ^tbe  principal 
of  which  Are  to  be  esteemed  Herpdptus^  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  Pau,sanias*     Some  of  them  had  their 
'^doubts  about  the  reality  of  this  adventurer: 
and  from  the  history  which  they  have  trausmitted, 
we  may  safely  infer,  tliat  no  such  person  existed, 
as  has  beep  described  under  the.  character  of 
Cadmus.  '' 

.    He  is  said  to  have  sailed  rfirst  |o  7  Phcpicia  and 
Cypnis ;  and  afterwards  ;to ;  }^  Rho^es^    Her^  he 


'*Seo  Pausan.  J.  9.  pi  734. 

Xv^ip  xtX.   Euseb.  Chron.  p.  1?7. 

'*  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  ,5.  p.  329.  - 
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inatrueted  the  people  ia^  the  religion  which  he 
professed ;  and  founded  a  temple  at  Lindas^  where 
he  appcMnted  an  order,  of  priests*  He  did  the 
same  "^  at  Thera,  and  afterwards  was  at  '•  Thasus^. 
and  proceeding  in  his  travels  partook  of  the 
Cabiritic  mysteries  in  ''  Samothrada.  He  visited 
^"'loniot  and  all  the  coast  upwards  to  the  Hellesi^ 
pont  and  Propontis.  He  was  at  Lesbos,  which  he 
named  "  Issa :  where  some,  of  his  poster!^  were 
to  be  found  long  after.  He  vras  .also  at  Anaphe^ 
one  of  the  Sporades ;  which  island  was  denomi^^ 
nated  Membliaros  from  one  of  his  ^followers* 
Mention  is  made  of  his  being  upon  the  ^'  Helles* 
pont)  and  in  Thrace.  Here  he  resided,  and  found 
put,  a  mine  of  ^  gold,  having  before  found  one  of 


r^ 


1*1^ 


tttti 


'?  lUff^^t-^v^otf-i^x*  ^^  Oiif««*  Herod.  L  ^.c,,\4J, 

"  Conon  apud  Photium.  p.  443.  and  SckoHa  Dioo^i.  r.  5l7» 

*-'^...  *...■  .*' 

%iX*  ^  ^H^*    H^anXiHq  n  O«0^y  vv  rt/9  mvrtff  ^i»»au»t  lijpmttf  •# 

^  Dtodorus  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  S23. 

^  NoDnus.  1.  3.  p.  S6.  Pritne  in  Ionia  called  Gadmia.  Sttabo* 
1.  14.  p.  943. 

Lycophron.  v.  219- 

Stepb.  Byzant.  ""' 

*'  Nonniis.  p.  S6. 

^Auri  metalla  ct  ^onflataram  Cadmus -nflriiix  (hitei^)  ad 
Pang^um  montcny. .  Plin.  I,  7«  c.  6^\  iUJ^Mc;  «*  'piptjt^mfm  it 
0(«x)i  nmmmitTu*.    Apollodonis.  1.  3.  p.  fMK^-  '^ 

rf2 
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ii6p^riin  iVjGypcus.  .  HenciB/Jbe  UnSaid  to  ilave 

fijpt^xnty  x«iL  ro  lli^flu^  t^c.  iWe  heas  <of  In^i  after- 
.wacdfl  in  ^^.Eajboca;  wheie  diece  aoe  to  be  found 
idfiumecable  trfices  ofkim,  and  hts  foUowen*  He 
.VaslikeMtise. at  ^Sparta,  as  we  may  infer  itom  thfc 
jyferoiim  erected*  to  Jaim  J^y  fiorotas,  and  liisbre- 
thndOi.  the  aonflv^'Huneus.^  He  muat  have  retfide^ 
^  jg/ccMt .  whilf  in  ?  Attica ;  ibr  theie  were  many 
pa^i.  about  .Athens  attJ2iMte4  to.  him.  Me 
«fitl^  jat  ;£anagiia  in  Bgeotia;« where  he  lost  aU 
bk  OQik^ianioBfly  who  w^enr  akin  by  a  dragom  ^  ;He 
^Jjsetoirds:  laiik ^I&M^bc^ J  iieiie  be  waa  Icing-;  ^aiMi 
krtiud:to:l\^v6JBe^gBcd.siidty-Jxro^yea^  BUtaf 
Uy  bi»  i^wfamderingH  njetc  aevfei;  ito  be  tennjnated,  he 
leaves  his  newly  founded  city,  and  goes  to  lUyria. 
Here  we  find  him  again  in  i^egal  state.  -  ^  B«ciAfuH 
K»ffMg  rm  lAAufiwv.  Hc  fcigns  over  the  country 
which  reci?v^  iti  tMskk  from  his  son.  **lxxuf»« — 
lAi '\7<iK\i(ii'  \h  t^  ^iiJj^  !  Now  whoever  is 


***•*.•.   f^ 


**Strabo.  J.  14.  p.  998. 

^^Ibid.  1.  10.  p.  685.  ,  .  •H.  ,  .. 

"Pausanias.  1.3.  p.  245.  /'  •    . 

^Herodotus.  1.5.  c.  6l.  .  .  :''C 

Siephanus  Byssfi^'-  •  '."  -     .  -<'.     ^   > 
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truly  acquainted  with  antiquity,  must  know,  that, 
in  the  tiines  here  spoken  of,  Hide  corr^pfOndtAce 
was  maintained  between  natidn  and  nation,  .'De« 
predations  were  very  frequent ;  and  every  little 
ntaritiihe  power  wael  inaistate  of  ^piracy :  so^Aad 
navigHtion  was- attended  with  great! peril    JtUi 
not  therefore  to  be  believed,  that  a  person  bhooUb 
so  oft^  rove  upon  the  seas  amid  such 'variety  o^ 
nations,  and  reside  amonigf  ^em  at  hisr  pleasuffcf i) 
much  less  that  hie  shoufd  build  temples,  fomndt 
cities,    and  introduce  his  religion,    wherever  hH 
listed;  afad  this  too  in  such  transient  visits^.    Bei^^ 
sides,  according,  to  the  Egyptian  accounts^  tbtf. 
chief  of  bis  adventures  were  in  Libya.    He  married^ 
Harmonia  at  the  lake  '^Tritonis;  and  is*  said  to 
have  founded  in  that  part  of  the  world  no  \t&% 
than  an  hundred  cities : 

Some  of  these  cities  seem  to  have  been  situated  far 
west  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Africa. 


35  ThucydW.  1.1.  c.  5,  6.  ! 

*A^f£9nn  «rafiXixTo  fohnrth  KaifHtq  aXi|t9}<.  Konnin.'  1. 1 3.  p.  37^» 

Diodonis  lays  tbathe  married  her  in  Samot&racisu  I«5.  p^SSS. 
»  Nonnus,  1. 13.  p.  372.  * 


4$%  ;/xR£  ANAxrars  or 


Carthage  itself  was  of  old  called  "Cadmcia:  u% 
that  he  may  be  ranked  anK)ng  the  founders  of  that 

city.     KMfX'^^'^f   Mur^oToAic  AiCtmc — ixaXiito  h  Kan^n 

mAtjTy  xdu  Kft/ficiar.  He  is  mentioned  by  Motes 
Chorenensis  to  have  settled  in  ^  Armenia,  where 
there  was  a  regto  Cadnieia  not  far  from  Colchis. 
He  reigned  heie;  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
giant  race,  and  to  have  come  from  ^  Babylonia. 
And  as  the  city  Carthage  in  Libya  was  called 
Cadmeia,  so  in  this  region  Cadmeia,  there  was  a 
city  Carthage :  ^  K«f ;^iiJ&v  iroXic  AgfAiuag. 

Such  are  the  expeditions  of  Cadmus.     But  is  it 
credible  that  any  person  could  have  penetrated 


''^Nonnus,  1.  13.  p.  370. 

"  Stephanus  Byzant*  The  Carthaginians  are  by  Silius  Italicus 
styled  Cad  means. 

Sftcri  cum  pcrfida  pacti 
Gens  Cadmea  super  regno  certainina .roovit.  1.  I.  v.  5. 

^'  L.  1.  c.  9,  10.  p.  2f).  1.  2.  c.  4.  p.  87. 

^"  Mosw  Ghorcn.  1.  1.  c.  p.  p.  2(>.  There  was  a  city  Cadme* 
in  Cilicia.  Ket^fxna  iuno'^n  usu  Ti^r)  i»  KtX^xia.  Eusobii  Chron. 
p.  30.  1. 23. 

^  Stephanus  Byzant.  Some  ^bink  that  this  is  a  mistake  .for 
K#X;j»)J»n',  Chalcirdoii.  But  Chalcedon  was  not  in  Armcuiai  nor 
in  its  vfcinity.  «    . 
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into  the  various^  regions,  whither  he  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  ?  to  have  founded  colonies  in  Phe- 
inicia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  •  Thera;  Thasus,  Anaphe, 
Samothracia?  to  have  twice  visited  the  Helles- 
pont? to  have  worked  the  mines  in  the  Pangean 
mountains,  and  in  other  places?  to  have  made 
settlements  in  Eubcea,  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Illyria? 
and,  ahove  all,  to  have  had  sudi  territories  in 
Afric?  He  is  represented  as  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt :  this  he  qiutted,  and  obtained  a  kingdom 
in  Phenicia.  He  leaves  this  too ;  and  after  much 
wandering  arrives  in  Greece;  where  he  founds 
several  cities,  and  reigns  sixty-two  years.  After 
this,  hard  to  conceive !  he  is  made  king  in  Illyria. 
He  must  also  have  reigned  in  Afric :  and  his  do- 
minions seem  to  have  been  considerable,  as  he 
founded  an  hundred  cities.  He  is  represented  as 
a  king  in  Armenia ;  and  had  there  too  no  small 
territory.  Sure  kingdoms  in  those  times  must 
have  been  very  cheap,  if  they  were  so  easily  at- 
tainable. But  the  whole  is  certainly  a  mistake ; 
^t  least  in  respect  to  ^*  Cadmus.    No  person  could 


^'  Cadmuf  was  coeval  with  Dardanos.  II«  was  in  ikimothraca 
before  the  Ibandation  of  Trov.  Diudorus  Sicul.  I.  5.  p.  323. 
Yet  he  is  said  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Argonauts :  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  Strom.  1. 1.  p.  dS2.  and  posterior  to  Tir^sias,  who 
was  in  thfi  time  oi  EptgonoL  YetXiresias  is  aaid  to.  have  proph&i 
tied  of  Cadmus,  and  his  offipring.   • 
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ppssibly  have  cfiected  wh^a  is  attrib(U;ed  tcx  biin* 
They  w^e  not  the  achievem^i],ts  of  c^ie  peisoo^ 
jiox  oj^qne  age.  And  place  Cadfliu$  at  any  given 
xera,  qnd  arrange  his  his^tory,  as  may  appei^r  moat 
plausible;  yet  there  will  arise  numberle;s«  inco^r 
ststei^ciies  from  the  connexions  he  inust  have  in 
re^peqll  to  time^  place,  and  people;  sudi  as  nq 
art  noi:  disposition  can,  remedy. 

It  may  he  asked,  if , there  were:no  suoli  man:  as 
Cadmus,  what  did  t^e  antients  allude  to  under 
this  char^^cter  ?  and  vfMBl  is  the  true  purpork  of 
these  histories  ?  The  travels  of  Cadmus,  like  the 
^xj>editious  of  Perseus^  Sesostris,  and  Oairis^  re*^ 
late  to  colonies,  which  at  different  times  weat 
ajl^roadj  and  were  distinguished  by  this  title.  But 
VK^at  was  the  worls,  of  many,  and  performed  at 
various  seasons,  has  been  attributed  to  one  person* 
Cadmus  was  one  of  the  names  of  Osiris,  the  chief 
Deity  of  Egypt     Both  Europa,   and  Harmonia 


Callimachi  Lavacra  Palladis.  v,  125. 
The  son  of  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  timeofthe 
Trojan  w^r  i  Lycophron.  v.  217*  and  Scholia.  His  <i^ug|^ter  Se-* 
mele  is  said  to  have  been  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Herodotus^ 
by  that  writer's. own  account.  1.  2.  c*  145.  She  was  at  this  ni;^ 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Argos ;  and  many  oeiUuiks  bc6>||9  I|^ 
fjftther ;  near  a  thousand  years  before  her  brother. 
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are  of  the  like  Bature.    They  were  tftle$  of  ,t^ 
Dei^ :  but  assumed  by  colonies^  who  went  out|. 

and  settled  under  these  denomination^.    The  nar, 

ft 

tive  Egyptians  seldom  left  their  couatry,  but  hy^ 
force.     This  necessity  however  did  occur :   fox; 
£gypt  at  times  underwent  great  ^*  revolutions*^ 
It  was  likewise  in  some  parts  inhabited  by  peop)^ 
of  a  different  cast;  particularly  by  the  sons  oi 
Cbus.     These  were  obliged  to  retire:  in  conse- 
quence of  wliich  they  spread  themselves  over  v^ 
rious  parts  of  the  earth.     All,  who  embarked  uq- 
der  the  same  name,  or  title,  were  in  aftertimef^ 
supposed  to  have  been  under  the  same  leader; 
and'  to  him  was  attributed  the  honour  of  evei;j^ 
thing  performed.    And  as  colonies  of  the  sam^ 
denomination  went  to  parts  of  the  world  wide;!^ 
distant;  their  ideal  chieftain,  whether  Cadmus^ 
or  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  was  supposed  to  have 
traversed  the  same  ground  :  and  the  achievements 
of  different  ages  were  conferred  upon  a  fancied 
hero  of  a  day.     This  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
inconsistency  throughout  the  mythology  of  the 
antients.     To  this  they  added,  largely,  by  being 
so  lavish  of  titles,  out  of  reverence  to  their  gods* 


^See  Excerpta  ex  Diodori.  !.  xK  apud  Pbotiuin.  .p»  1152. 
concerning  the  di£forent  nations  in  Egypt,  and  of  Aeir  mignationt 
from  that  coontiy. 
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Wherever  they  citnic  diey  built  temples  to  them, 
and  chies;  und^r  various  denominations;  all  which 
were  taken  •  from  some  supposed  attribute.  These 
titles  and '  attributes,  though  they  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  one  God,  the  Sun;  yet  being  ^  mani- 
ibid,  and  misapplied,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
l>eiti6s,  whose  ara  never  could  be  settled,  nor 
flieir  hlstoiy  rendered  consistent.  Cadmus  was 
one  of  these.  He  was  the  same  as  Hermes  of 
Egypt,  cdled  also  Thoth,  Athoth,  and  Canathoth  : 
atidi  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
lettert.  He  Was  sometimes  styled  Cadmilus^  ano- 
ther name  for  Hermes ;  under  which  he  was  wor- 
stiipp'ed  in  Samothracia,  and  Hetruria.  Lyco- 
phron  speaking  of  the  prophet  Pmlis,  in  Lesbos, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Cadmus,  and  of 
the  race  of  Atlas.  And  he  was  the  pei-son,  who 
was  supposed  to  give  information  to  the  Greeks, 


♦1 


Diana  says  to  her  father  Jupitor, 

K(Bn  «roXt;fl»yo/A*«)y.     Calliiu.  H.  in  Dianam.  v.  6, 
Ilartac;  tx*  a»6^4;»4fc  sflnnj  wXt/wrw/Ao;  irw.  Homer.  H.in  ApoM. 
V.  82. 

OiA  KiKXftfAMi  Kvv^K*     Eurip.  Hippolytus.  v.  1 . 
The  Egyptian  Deities  had  many  tilte«. 
ISIDf.  MYRIONYM.^;.  Gnitor.  Kx.Hiii.  n.  1). 
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when  tliey  were  upon  their  expeditian  towards 
Troy. 

V 

^  *ilc  [Ml  <rf  KaifA^f  taftX*  ip  ti^ ipjiuru 
Xo'«Yi  ^mwsKi^  Jb^/tAiirwir  Tpfnytrn** 

-  ■ ' 

These  are  the  words  of  Cassandra :  upon  which 
the  Scholiast  observes ;  n^uXic,  uior  r«  K«J)(4»A3y  xai 
KaJfAVy  fiTOf  *£f f4y  ;  PrulU  of  Lesbos  was  the  son  of 
CadmiktSj  or  Cadmus^  the  same  as  Hermes.  And 
afterwards  he  mentions,  ^^  i  KuifAo^^  uroi  '£(f«fic» 
CadmuSf  who  is  the  same  as  Heimes.  In  another 
place  he  takes  notice,  that  the  name  of  Hemies 
among  the  Hetrurians  was  ^  Cadmilus:  and  k 
has  been  shewn,  that  Cadmilus,  and  Cadmus,  are 
the  same.  To  close  the  whole,  we  have  this  fur* 
ther  evidence  from  Phavoriniis,  that  Cadmus  was 
certainly  an  epithet  or  title  of  Hermes.   *^  Kett/Aoq, 

ou  xuf iov  /uiovoir,    aXXet  nai  £f/Air  ctriOiTcv. 

Hamionia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  who  has  been 
esteemed  a  mere  woman,  seems  to  have  been  an. 
emblem  of  nature,  and  the  fostering  nurse  of  all 
things.     She  is  from  hence  styled  **  wxtfrfofp;  *A{- 


♦*  Lycophrpn.  v.  219» 

^'  Scholia,  ibid. 

**  Lycophron.  Schol.  v.  l6*2. 

*''  Vetus  Auctor  apud  Phavorinum. 

^^  Kofinua.  1.  41.  p.  107Q*     llarinonia,  by  the  Scholiast  upon 


Mii>^ ,.  Aid  Hf  Jiiej*  YenU*' is  represent«d  iaithe  hIt 

»  * 

legory  as  making  her  a  visit,  she  is  said  to  go 

^  iig    iofjLOV  'A^/cAOwa?  vocfAfATiTO^o^y    tO  tkc  kouSC  of  the 

all-productive  parent.  In  some  of  the  Orphic  ver- 
ses she  is  represented  not  only  as.a  Deit)%  but  as 
the  light  of  the  world. 


lAffMiMiy  wiT^i9  .ptu9papy  ieft»'€tyi  /Wryidti 
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» •- 


li^rmonia was  supposed  to  tutve^bden^aperstm** 
ag0^  from  whom  all  knowledge iwas  derived.  **  On^ 
tlpii^'  account  the.  books  of  .science  were  sly1ed> 
^'  m^^MPf  *AfjM9iftc;  die  books  ofi;  Harmonia,  as" 
vr^U  as  the  books  of  Herme&i  These: were  four  in» 
number^  of  Which  Nomnus^  gives,  a^  oUrioas-  ac*; 
coMOt^.  and/  says,  that. they  contained  matter  of^ 
wonderful  antiquity.  .    ,     •.! 

" -—   --       -        ---■.■---^--■..  .• 

Apollonius,  is  styled  Nv^*^  N«k  L  2.  v.  992.  Tlic  marriage  of 
Cadinus*at)d  Harmonia  is  said  to  be  oaly  a  parody  of  the  marriagie 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.     Diodorus.  1.  5.  p.  323. 

^^  Nonnus.  1.41.  p.  IO68. 

^^  Oraculam  Apollinis  Smiothei  apud  LactahtiuRi,  D.I.  1,  1. 
c.  8.  p.  32.  She  is  styled  the  mother  of  ihe  Atnasonsr.  Steph. 
Byzant.  AxjxoNa. 

"  Nonnus.  1.  12.  p.  328. 
.  *Mbid.  :    • 
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■  .;  .,;     .    ^y:\    h}]\-"'     '''  '.      .i  "5  /'^    ''5     '■     "  ■'     :i    lift 

i  * 

■     v.-HjnHr^.  ;    1'.   •        .  i   oil      .'•'.-  '    VX 

Freoi  h^nce  we  find^  that  Hermob,  or  Mariiioiifai 
was^ft  Deiiy^*  to  wdiom  the  first  writing' is  asedbeifi 
T)iO(f«fnejis  said/of  Hermes.     ^^"9^ia%^  "XtF^ir^  aUlr 

is  also  attributed  to  Taut,  or  Thoth^    ^^Jl^irW 

*EffAny  is  'E^Xfivi^  (Atri^^cieau.  Cadmus  is  said  not 
only  to  have  brought  lettem  into  Greece,  bul;i£b 
haw  been  the  inventor  ofidiem  i  Ifronk  whence  tiie 
may  fairly  conclude,  thatuitldet  the  chairacteni'Df 
Henxkoo^ .  Uermcs, .  Taut,  :  Thoth,  ;  and  Oadmus, 
ooepefs^Jft  alluded  to.  ThelDeity.caU^  jtiy 
the  Qr^ekft  i^^irmpniai '  wa»  in tjc^uced  nm<>iaig\ khfe 
Canaanites  very  early  by  people  from  Egypt :  and 
was  worshipped  in  Sidon,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, hy  the  name  of**  Baal  Hermon.  '•■  - '  • 

.:  .     '     Im') 


"  Nonhus.  1.  12.  p,  32  J.    • 

**  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1.  9.  quaest.  13.  p.  738. 

"  Philo  apud  Euseb.  P.  E.  1.  U  p.  31.  ' 

'*  Judges,    c.  3.    V.  3.    Herman  was  particularly  wohfiipped 
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.  £urop»  likewise  was  a  Deity ;  according  to 
Lucian  the  same  as  Astarte,  who  w^as  wonhippeil 
at  Hierapolis  in  Syria.  He  visited  the  temple, 
and  bad  this  information  from  the  priests :  ^^  U 

[AOi  TK  rti¥  'l^fftw  «iniyirf|    Evfvtmf  iri  (rt  iiy«X/k«i)  m^ 

KaifAH  ahx^iTiu  He  is  speaking  of  tlie  statue  in 
the  temple,  which  the  priests  told  him  belonged 
|x>  a  Goddess,  the  same  as  Europa,  the  sister  of 
Cadmus.  She  was  also  esteemed  the  sanne  as 
Bliea;  which  Rhea  we  know  >vas  the  repnted 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  the  mother 
of  Jupiter. 

^  £('  «>.  "Pit*  riTtCk  xoLiia  K^mm  i¥  f  iX«rfrri« 


■  • 


Pindar  .speaks  of  furopa,  as  the  ^daughter  of 
-Jltyus :  and  by  Herodotus  she  is  made  the  mother 
of  ^  Sarpedon  and  Minos.  '  ' 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Cadmus  was  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  Thoth ;  and  it  is  manifest  from  bis 
bong  Hernlics,  and  from  the  invention  of  letters 


about  Libanus,  aiul  Antiltbanus,  inhere  was  tho  country  uf  tbt 
Cadmonites,  and  Syrian  llivitcs. 

'^  Lucian  de  Syrid  De4.  p.  6, 

'*  Apud  Proclura  inTimaium.  p.  121.  See  Orpbeus.  Fragm. 
p.  403. 

'«»  Pytb.  Ode  4.  p.  237. 

••Herodotus.!.  1.  c.  173. 
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being  attriliuted  to  hitn.     Similar  to  i\\Q,  acpoui^ 
given  of  Cadmus  is  the  iii^tory.  of  a  per3onagg 
palled  by  the  Greeks  Caajatl^us ;,  this  history  con^ 
tains  i»n  epitopie  of.  t^be.  vpystge  undertaken  by 
Cadmus,    though  .  with  .  some    &iqa\1    vaiiatipny 
Caanthus  is  said  to  hav^  b^en^the  sonof  Oceaims  i 
which  in  the  language  of  Egypt  is  the  same  as  the 
sou  of  Ogus,  and.OgugfSi  a  different  Qame  for 
the  3arae  ^'  person.     Ogus,  ai^d  with  the  redupli^ 
cation  Ogugufs,  w^  the  jsame  as  Ogyges^  in  wlio^e 
time  the  flood  ,\yas  suppose!  to  hay^  happened,^ 
Ogyges  is  represented  b^th  as  a  king  of  Xhcbc^r 
in  Egypt,  and  of  Thebes  in  Ikeotia :   and  in  hi^ 
time  Cadmus  is  said   to   have  left  the  former 
country,  and  to  have  come  to  the  latter,  being 
sent  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa  by  his  father. 
Caanthus  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  like  com- 
mission.    His  sister  Melia  had  been  stolen  awav : 
and  he  was  ordered  to  search  every  countr}-,  till 
he  found  her.     lie  accordingly  traversed  many 
seas,  and  at  last  landed  in  Greece,  aild  passed  into 
Boeotia.     Here  he  found,  that*  his  sister  was  de- 
tained by  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Ismcnus.     There 
was  a  fountain  ^^  of  the  same  name  near  the  grove, 


^'  Ogy  Qgus,  Ogenus,  Ogugus,  H^vync,  nyoiJWi,  all  relate  lo 
the  ocean. 

mat,  nut  i^»K*nm  pv$  rv  A^iwf  iwrnrmxj^t  fv^Mxa  rjt  wttyti"  «-(•? 
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which  was  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Caanthus  is 
Aid  to  have  cast  fire  into  this  sacred  recess ;  on 
which  account  be  was  skin  by  Apollo.  His 
rafo^t  or  tomb,  was  in  aftertimes  shewn  by  the 
Thebans.  We  may  perceive,  that  the  main  part 
of  this  relation  agrees  with  that  of  Cadmus. 
Melie,  the  sister  of  Caanthus,  is  by  some  spoken  of 
as  the  mother  of  ^'Europa:  which  shews,  that 
thfare  is  a  correspondence  between  the  two  histo- 
ries. The  person  also,  who  sent  the^e  two  ad- 
venturers, the  sister,  of  whom  they  Went  in  quest, 
and  the  precise  place^  to  which  they  both  came, 
exhibit  ^series  of  circumstances  so  similar,  that 
we  need  not  doubt,  but  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
history.  It  is  said,  that  Caanthus  threw  fire  into 
the  sacred  ^  grove :  Which  legend,  however  mis- 


ii»ai  KftdfiyOoy  Xiyaa-iP  s'tt?m*»i  ^fi  vvro  m  veer^o^  ^nrmffw^im  ifweurfitrirf 
njr  »)iXf*jF  xT^.  Pausan.  1.  9*  P«  730. 

^^  Dicitur  Europa  fuisse  Agcnoris  Phoenicum  Regis,  et  Mete 
Nyhsphoe,  filia.    Natalis  Conies.  1.  8.  p.  481. 

**3o  Phlcgyas  was  said  to  have  fired  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  Eu&eb.  Chron.  p.  27*  Apud  Delphos  templurn  Apollinis 
incendit  Pblegyas.  Lutatius  Placidus  upon  Statius.  Thebaid. 
1.  1.  V.  703.  But  Phlcgyas  was  the  Deity  of  fire,  prior  to  Apollo 
and  his  temple.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  married  Coronfis  the 
daughter  of  Phlcgyas.  Hyginus.  f.  l6l.  and  by  her  he  bad  a  son 
Delphus,  from  whom  Delphi  had  its  name.  ibid.  See  Pausan. 
L  10.  p.  811.    The  mythoiogista  have  made  Apollo  slay  Caan- 
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construed,  relates  to  the  first  establishnient  of 
fire-worship  at  Thebes  in  the  grove  of  Apollo  Is- 
menius.  The  term  Ismenius  is  compounded  ot 
Is-Men,  ignis  Menis.  Mcen,  Menes,  Manes,  was 
one  of  the  most  antient  titles  of  the  Egyptian  God 
Qsiris,  the  same  as  Apollo,  and  Caanthus.  What 
has  been  mentioned  about  Cadmus  and  Caanthus, 
is  repeated  under  the  character  of  a  person  named 
Cumus;  who  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  his 
father  Inachus  in  search  of  his  sister  ^'  lo.  Inachus, 
Oceanus,  Ogugus,  and  Agenor,  are  all  the  same 
personages  under  different  names ;  and  the  histo- 
ries are  all  the  same. 

That  Cadmus  was  of  old  esteemed  a  Deity  may 
be  farther  proved  from  his  being  worshipped  at 
Gortyna  in  Crete,  as  we  learn  from*  ^  Solinus. 
lidem  Gortynii  et  Cadmum  colunt,  Europae  fra- 
trem.  He  had  moreover  an  Heroum  at  Sparta, 
which  was  erected  by  people  styled  the  sons  of 
^  Hureeus.  We  learn  from  Palaephatus,  that  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  antient  mythologists, 
Cadmus  was  the  person,  who  slew   the  serpent 


thus:  but  Caanth^is,  Cunthus,  Cunaethui,  were  all  title)  efthe 
same  Deity  called  Chan-Thoth  in  Egypt. 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  5.  p.  331.  ^ 

•*  Solinus.  1.  17. 

*^  Fkusanias.  1..  3.  p.  245. 

VOL.  II.  9g 
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^  at  Leraa.  And  according  to  Noninis  he  con* 
tended  with  the  giant  TypheeUs,  and  restored  to 
Jupiter  his  lost  ^  thunder.  By  this  is  meanty  that 
he  renewed  the  rites,  and  worship  of  the  Deity, 
which  had  been  abolished.  These  are  circmn- 
stanoes,  which  sufficiently  shew,  that  Cadmus 
was  a  different  personage,  from  what  he  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  There  was  a  hill  in  Phrygia 
of  hjs  name,  and  probably  sacred  to  him; 
in  which  werfe  the  fountains  of  the  river  ^*  Ly- 
cus.  There  was  also  a  river  Cadmus,  which-  lose 
in  the  same  mountain,  and  m  as  lost  underground. 
It  soon  afterwards  burst  forth  again,  and  j^ned 
the  principal  stream.  Mountains  and  rivers  were 
not  denominated  from  ordinary  personages.  In 
short  Cadmus  was  the  same  as  Hermes,  Thoth, 
and  Osiris:  under  which  characters  more  than 
one  person  is  alluded  to  :  for  all  theology  of  the 
antients  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  He  may  princi- 
pally be  esteemed  Ham,  who  by  his  posterity 
was  looked  up  to  as  the  Sun,  and  worshipped 
under  his  titles :  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
was  common  to  all,  who  were  styled  Baalim. 
That  he  was    the  same  as    Ham,    will  appear 


*•  Palaephatus.  p.  22. 

^' Dionysiaca.  1.  1.  p.  42.  I.  1.  p.  3S. 

'^Strabo.  1.  12.  p.  867. 


froirA  iht  e^dlbgy  of  his  na^e.  1  Uve  be^ 
fbre  shewn,  tttat  the  SbH  was  styled  ^  AcBai^ 
Achon,  an'4  Athbf :  itid  th^  iiarfie,  of  ^hicK  we 
are  titatiftg,  is  i  cbtiipoatid  of  ^*  Ach^d-Etami' 
rtiidtfed  by  tllfe  Greeks  AcadafAus  an'dt  Acade- 
lAus,  atid  cofiiracted'  Cadmiii.  Many  learned 
meh  haVie  thoagjht,  that  thfe  plac^'at  Athens  called 
AcadeMia  Was  founded  by  Cadnius,  ahd  dehomi' 
hated  fknh  Kiifr :  an'd'ot^  th^  laitier  ciitufiistatice  t 
iriakd  60  doUbt.  ^  Ab  h6c  Cadrtio  krUditt  Aci^J 
deini^nit,  qua^  Cadmiam  deducunt :  quo  noitiiiid 
ihdigiUtfi  loCilth  mu^ls  studiisqiie  saeratuttf  tio- 
tisiihidth  est  The  true  name  of  Cadrtds,  ac- 
dordiil^  to  this  suppositibti,  mtrst  have  b'^fen,  ^'i^ 
I  hivi  r^i)rtseilted;  Acadamlisf;  d^,  as  thef  Ibtiiitf* 
Expressed  it,  Ackdeihu^,  to  have  Acaddrina  fortriia 
from  it.  keforfoiids  informs  irs,  that,  when  thfe* 
Cadmians  came  to  Attica,  they  introduced  a  new 


T II  »i  ■!*■    I     I  '  ygr 


^'  Ste  Radicals,  p.  95. 

^^  Places  sacred  to  the  Suii  had  the  name  of  Achad,  aikl  Acbcnr. 
Nisi  bis  was  so  called.  In  Jchor,  qutt  est  Nuibis.  Ephraimus 
Syrus.  Ei  m'  Ackad^  qtbx  nunc  dicihr  IfUiMs.  HieroD.  See 
Gcograph.  HeBraBoh  Extera,  p.  227.  of  the  learned  Mich^is, 

The  Deity,  called  Achor,  and  Achad,  sNms  to  be  allad^  t8 
by  Isaiah,  c.  65;  y.  10;  and  c.  66.  v.  17.  Acbad  well  ktionin  ik 
Syria :  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  c.  6.  p.  105. 

^  Hoftum— Academiac  Hornras.  Hist.  Philos.  1.7* 
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I    ■  ,-■  •    ■ 

system  of  ^*  Architecture ;  and  built  tempks  in  a 
style  different  from  that  to  which  the  natives  had 
been  used.  And  he  describes  these  buildings  as 
erected  at  some  distance  from  those  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  situation  of  the  place  called 
Academia,  which  stood  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
furlong  from  ^^  Athens.  It  was  a  place  of  exer- 
cise and  science ;  and  by  all  accounts  finely  dis- 
posed :  being  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  but 
particularly  Olives,  called  here  (Mof»«i)  Morias. 
There  were  likewise  springs,  and  baths  for  the; 
convenience  of  those  who  here  took  their  exer- 
cise. The  tradition  among  the  Athenians  was, 
that  one  Ecademus,  or  Academus,  founded  it  in 
antient  times ;  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 
Laertius  styles  him  the  hero  Ecademus :  ^  An 

rii/«c  'Hguog  cuj/o/Aa<r6)i  Exot^D/Ay.  And  Sujdas  to  the 
same    purpose :     Avo  EnoiSnfM  nvoq  *H^«o;    oyo/xoterStv. 

But  Eupolis,  the  comic  writer,  who  was  far  prior, 

^^  Kat  0f  ft  *I^a  ifft  IV  Afisinttf-i  li^vfAna^  rvt  •vhp  fAtra  roi^  Xoivoi* 
ai    AOi|ir«i«ft0-i,  oMm   Tf   Kf;^*^^i0'^f»»  t*>»  mMmp    *I^»'  ka*    ht    uai 

Ax«»»»?  Aii^nT^of  'i^o»  Ti  KAi  o^ia.     Herod.  1.  5.  c.  6l. 

'*  Pausanias.  1.  1.  p.  71. 
•  '^  Diog.  Laertius.  1.3.  §6.  Iloniius  says,  Academia  a  Cadmo 
nomen  accepit,  non  ab  Ccadcmo.  h  7*  c.  3.  but  Ecademusy  and 
Cadmus,  were  undoubtedly  the  same  person,  Harpocradon 
Uunks  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  person,  who  first  couse- 
crated  it.     Avo  m  Ka^u^tKratroi  AxeL^itu, 

Ulpian  upon  Dcmosthen.  contra  TimocratcnK 
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speaks  of  him  as  a  Deity :  ^  £»  ivo^m^  ^^u/aoktiv 
Axaifi^H  Sat.  The  trees,  which  grew  within  the 
precincts,  were  looked  upon  as  very  sacred, 
^'  oM-wf  Iff  *i,  and  the  place  itself  in  ant?(:nt  times 
was  of  so  great  sanctity,  that  it  was  a  profana- 
tion to  laugh  there;   ^'  frfonfov  iv  Axa^h/xia  puJi 

The  Ceramicus  at  Athens  had  the  safne  name ; 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  given  from  the  same  per- 
sonage.  Axo^Dpipt,  xftXfiT«i^fjrr»coK£^a|ui»xof.  Hesych* 

The  common  notion  was,  that  it  was  denomina- 
ted from  the  hero  ***  Ceramus,  the  son  of  Dionu- 
sus.  This  arose  from  the  common  mistake ;  by 
which  the  place  was  put  for  the  person,  to  whom 
it  was  sacred,  and  whose  name  it  bore.  Ham 
was  the  supposed  hero :  and  Ceramus  was  Cer- 
Ham,  the  tower  or  temple  of  Ham,  which  gave 
name  to  the  inclosure.  This  abuse  of  terms  is  no 
where  more  apparent  than  in  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Gruter ;  where  there  is  a  mixed  title  of 
the  Deity  formed  from  his  place  of  worship. 


■*^ 


^^  Eupolis  Comicus:  ur  Ar^rm-oK  apud  LAeftimn  in  Yitk  Pla- 
tonis.  ].  §.  c.  7« 

U^m  £^a»a«  m^  9i«,  ai  ttmXavrrm  Mo^i.  Scho),  iipoQ  Aristoph. 
NiffAai.  V.  1001. 

^*  Allan.  Var.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  35. 

Skt99va9v  Ti  iiy«i  xm  A^uttm^  Pausan^  1. 1.  p.  S. 


m        .^imMf^^^'^^^.m 


't 


Cir-Adon  was  the  temple  of  Adpn,  or  Adotu^ ; 
ttp  Axa.ff}ft^  tiffe.  Q.f  %  obief  God-  Ia  %?  n^n- 
Vfii;,  pe^r  w^^t.  ]Laip]ij(sUviffi  in  B^ptfa^  the  Qq4 
'*  Cbarpps  was  \^orshipped,  and  styled .  Hi^cules 
Cfe^ro^.s.  Bwit  j^l^^-Ops,  or  CljJir-Opis,  §ig^V' 
&pi  the  ^einpl?.  qF  t^i,?.  serpent  Rf ity :  a^d  waf 
yi[^4omb,t^dly  b^M^  Pf  pM  by  thie  (Jgop^e  nana^^ 
CMf  f PJ»i^n?#  ap.d  ,Cy.clp|>iw.s ;  who  wtx^  Vp  o\^x 
iii^n  th(?.^j^ti^ni  Qt^vfii^j^,  Q^.ra^iuws  Mfas,  aji 
$||yPJt,ian  V^^?.  J  ,aij(4  pne  of  tl^?.  gatw  p?  tow^jj? 
pf  thjj  g:a1;?s  ?^i  V  N!^ucra,tis  i^  tb*t  Qounty,  was  99 
called.  It  was  also  the  name  of  an  harbour  in 
Caria.  probably  denominated  from  some  buildine: 
at  the  *  entrance. 

I  may  ppssil^ly  be  thp^ght  to  proceed  tpp  far 
in  abridging  history  of  so  many  heroic  personages, 
upon  whose  names  antiquity  has  impressed  a  re- 
ve^r^iitc^i  aijiil  \i{h,o&€  migbity  actions  have  never 


"  Qi  uter,  I^ittcrip.  p.  57-  ^•  13. 
•*  Pausan.  1.  9.  p.  779. 
'^  Athenaeos.  i.  II.  p.  480. 
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been  £flputed.     For  though  the  d  reefs  and  co- 
louring may  have  been  thought  the  work  of  faa- 
cy,  yet  the  substance  of  their  history  has  be^ 
looked  upon  as  undeniably  true.    To  which  I  an- 
swer, that  it  was  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  : 
and  the  only  way  to  ascertain  what  is  genuine, 
Hinst  be  by  stripping  history  of  this  unnatural 
veil,  with  which  it  has  been  obscured  ;  and  to  re- 
duce  the  whole  to  its  briginal  appearance^     This 
may  be  eifi^ted  upon  the  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down  ;  for  if  instead  of  Perseus,  or  Hercules, 
we  substitute  bodies  of  men,    who  went  under 
such  titles,   the  history  will  be  rendered  very 
probable,  and  consistent     If  instead  of  one  per- 
son,  Cadmus  traversing  so  much  ground,    and 
introducing  the  rites  of  his  country  at  Rhodes, 
Samos,  Thera,  Thasus,  Samothrace,  and  building 
SO' many  cities  in  Libya,  we  suppose  these  things 
to  have  been  dotie  by  colonies,  who  were  styled 
Cadmians,  all  will  be  very  right,  and  the  credi- 
bility o^  the  history  not  xlisputed.     Ms^ny  diffi- 
culties may  by  these  means  he  solved,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  explained :  and  gre^t  light  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  mythology  of.  the  antients. 

The  story  then  of  Cadmus,  and  Europa,  relates 
to  people  ftom  Egypt,  and  Syria,  who  went  abroad 
at  different  times,  and  settled  in  various  parti. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  determined  in  their 
place  of  resideqc^  by  an  o^  or  cow ;  b^  which 
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this  only  is  meant,  that  they  were  directed  by  an 
oracle :  for  without  such  previous  inquiry  no  colo- 
nies went  abroad.     An  oracle  by  the  Amonians 
was  termed  Alphi,  and  Alpha,  the  voice  of  God.. 
In  Egypt  the  principal  oracular  temples  were  those 
of  the  sacred  animals  Apis  and  Mneuis.     These 
animals  were  highly  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  and 
Memphis,   and  in  other  cities  of  that  country. 
Tliey  were  of  the  male  kind ;   but  the  honours 
ipere  not  confinejd  to  them ;  for  the  cow  and  heifer 
were  held  in  the  like  veneration,   and  they  were 
/^teemed  equally  prophetic.     Hence  it  was,  that 
they  were  in  common  with  the  Apis  and  Mneuis 
styled  Alphi,  and  Alpha :  which  name  was  like* 
M'ise  current  among  the  Tyrians,  and  Sidonians. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the 

letter  Alpha,  says,  ^^^omnag  iru  xaXny  ro¥  B«y.     27ie 

Phenicians  call  an  ox  Alpha.  And  Hesycliius 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose.  Aa^o,  /3kc.  Thus 
we  find  that  Alpha  was  both  an  oracle,  and  an 
oracular  animal.  The  Grecians  took  it. in  the 
latter  acceptation ;  and  instead  of  saying  that  the 
Cadmians  acted  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  they 


"  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1.  ix.  c.  3.  p.  73S.  Alpha  likewise  signiQed 
a  leader :  hot  I  imagine,  that  thb  was  &  secondary  sense  of  the 
word.  As  Alpha  was  a  leading  letter  in  the  alphabet.  It  was  con- 
ferred as  a  title  upon  any  person  wHo  look  the  lead,  and  s^ood 
forctnost  upon  any  emergency. 

\ 
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gave  out,  that  Cadmus  followed  a  cow.  What  is 
alluded  to  in  the  animal,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  his  guide,  may  be  known  by  the  dc* 
scription  given  of  it  by  Pausanias :  •*  Eir»  ft  fxAn^ftc 

Tuf  liXfivrs.  There  was  a  white  mark  on  each  side 
of  the  caw  like  thefgure  of  the  moon.  The  poet 
quoted  by  the  SchoKast  upon  Aristophanes  speaks 
to  the  same  purpose.  ^  Aiuxop  o'X'»p'  fx«Tff 9« 
irff iTrXoxoy,  Durf  M9)yfi^.  This  is  an  cxact  description 
of  the  *^Apis,  and  other  sacred  kine  in  Egypt: 
and  the  history  relates  to  an  oracle  given  to  the 
Cadmians  in  that  country.  This  the  Grecians 
have  represented,  as  if  Cadmus  had  been  con^- 
ducted  by  a  cow:  the  term  Alphi,  and  Alpha, 
being  liable  to  be  taken  in  either  of  these  accepta^ 
tions.  Nonnus  speaks  of  Cadmus  as  bringing 
the  rites  of  ^  Dionusus,  and  Osiris,  from  Egypt  to 
Greece :  and  describes  him  according  to  the  com«* 
mon  notion  as  going  in  quest  of  a  bull,  and  as 
beipg  determined  in  his  place  of  residence  by  a 


•*  Pausan.  1.  p.  p.  733. 
'^  Scholia  in  Aristoph.  Bar^ax*  ^*  ^  ^^^* 
'"  Uerodot.  1.  3.  c  2S. 
'•  AtyvirrtB  HhofvvH 

£t/ift  f  oir^THpof  O^i^i^  O^iA  feuw9.  1.  4.  p.  126« 


^  fintt^'  Y^  h9  4ft«r'Waidi  seems  to  ^Uude  to  the 
trno  pui^pprt  ^  <hfe  history ;  and  saya,  $b*t  the 
ai^Bpitl  f  poJI^^QL  of  was  of  a  mture  very  diffeient 
J^roQ  that,  whiqh  i^oa  ifnagined :  that  it  was  not 
oMof  tbaberd^  but  of  divine  origiBaL 


y    '  • 


« 


-  the  character  of  E^ropa  are  to  be  un- 
4€rstood  people  ityled  £uropians  from  their  par- 
ticular mode  of  worshjip.  The  first  variatioii  fVom 
,^  fWtr  ^baism  coasiated  in  tlie  Ophiolatria, 
jQf  worshJ|>  ^the  serpent:  ;  This  innovation  spread 
;«Kmdei4^y ;  so  that  the  cWef  Deity  of  the  G«- 
4i)^  wq^ld  was.  ahnoM  universtUy  woMhipped 
^mde^  this  syiobfQlieal  liepnesentation.  The  serpent 
ipiong  the  Amoniana  was  styled  Oph,  £4>h,  and 
jQipe:  by  t;h«  Greeks  expiiessed  O^if,  On?,  Owr^: 
which  t^ms  \rere  contim¥ally  combined  iwith  the 
difibrent  titles  of  the  Deity.  This  worship  pre- 
vailed in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Syria :  from  which 
countries  it  was  brought  by  the  Gadmians  into 


Et;»ij<7i»  ^ec^vyb9Q9  lo»  voia  ^^/Miriig  Caq,      Nonnus.  1.  4.   p,  130. 
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L,  4.  p.  128. 


Grmce.  Serpcr^tis  earn  y.^9^atipp^m  accepefunt 
<Jwci  a  Cad  mo.  ^^Vo^siiw.  Jtipiade  a  part  in 
aU  tllC^^^'  ^y^teyi^qi;:  9pd  was^tteii^d  with  soiw 
\Vopd«rful  circpmsj^pea :  gf  wJ^icb  I  have  before 
matde  some  ip^fitio^  in  tli^e  treatise  ^  Opbio^tril^ 
Qpbni^i  which  went  abroad,  npt  only  wen* 
uade£  the  p^tranage^  but  under  some  title  of  their 
Qod :  and  t^$  Deity  was  in.  aftfsrti™^^  supposed 
tfi.  ^ve  been  the  real  conductor  As  the  Ca4- 
mians,  and  fluropians,  were  Ophttse,  both  their 
temples,  aqd  cities,  also  the  hills,  and  riyerii^ 
where  they  settled,  were  often  denominated  froip 
t^s  9ir€UQ)i$tanjce.  Reread  qf  AIH>p^s,  Asopus, 
Or9p^s,  l&ufppua,  Ch^ropu^  Eljop^??  Ellopia ;  aU 
Qe^dy  of  the  same  purport^  and  named  from  tha 
ssim^  plyect  of  worship.  Europe  was  a  ^  Deity/: 
a;nd  th^  mime  is  2l  compound  Eur-Qpe,  analogou3 
t;q  C^nppf ,  Canophis,  and  Cnup^is  of^gypt;  and 
signifies  Qxus  Bytho.  Itis  rendered  hy  th^  Greeks 
as.  a  %fninii^  uppn  a  supposition,  that^  it  was  the 
nsiQ^  of  a  wqfp()fijn ;  but  it  related  propeirly  to  a 
QoijLQtry ;  a,Adi  w^  find  many  places  oitliie  like  ety- 


'^  Vossius  de  Idol.  vol.  3.  Comment,  in  Rabbi  M.  Maimonidem 
de  Sacrificiis.  p.  76. 

'^  Justin  Martyr.  1.  Apology  p.  $0. 

See  Radicals,  p.  59, 

^  Europa,  wa^  the  same  a^  Rhea,  and  Astarte.  Lucian.  Dea 
Syria. 
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tnology  in  Media,  Syria,  and  Babylonia:  which 
were  expressed  in  the  masculine  Europos,  and 
Oropus.     The  same  also  is  observable  in  Greece. 

I  have  shewn,  that  Cadmus  was  Taut,  or  Thoth ; 
th6  Taautes  of  Sanchoniathon.  It  is  said  of  this 
person,  that  he  first  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
eerpent:  and  this  so  early,  that  not  only  the 
Tynans  and  Sidonians,  but  the  Egyptians  received 
it  from  him.  From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  it 
catne  from  '^  Babylonia,  ^  Ti»>  fAtv  pw  t«  A^merroc 

The  learned  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Cadmians,  have  failed  in  nothing  more,  than  in 
tiot  considering,  that  they  were  a  twofold  colony, 
•which  came  both  from  Egypt,  and  Syria :  from 
Egypt  first ;  and  then  from  Syria,  and  Canaan. 
In  their  progress  westward  they  settled  in  Cyprus, 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Lesbos,  Thrace :  also  in 
Ei^boea,  Attica,  and  Boeotia.  In  process  of  time 
thty  were  enabled  to  make  settlements  in  other 
parts,  particularly  in  "Epirus  and  Illyria :  and  to 
occupy  some  considerable  provinces  in  Italy  as 


^'  Hence  Nonnus  alluding  to  the  Tauric  oracle,  which  Cadmus 
followed,  calls  it  Assyrian:  by  this  is  meant  Babylonian;  for 
Babylonia  was  in  aftcrtimes  esteemed  a  portion  of  Assyria. 

A^9v^»i)ir  ^'a^oiinri  rtnq  nyiiT»^  irop«^f.  1.  4.  p.  138, 

^  Eusebius.  P.  E,  1.  1.  c.  lO.p.  40. 
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high  up  as  the  Padus.     Wherever  they  passed. 
they  left  behind  them  numberless  memorials :  but 
they  are  to  be  traced  by  none  more  plainly  than 
by  their  rites,  and  worship.     As  they  occupied 
the  greatest  part  of  Syria,  that  country  was  par- 
ticularly addicted   to  this  species  of   idolatry. 
Many  temples  were  erected  to  the  Ophite  God : 
and   many  cities  were  denominated   from  hinu 
Both  ^  Appian  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  men*-* 
tion  places  in  Syrophenicia  called  Oropus.    Upon 
the  Euphrates  also  in  Mesopotamia  were  the  ci- 
ties ^  Amphipolis,    and  ^  Dura,   both  called  of 
old  Oropus.     The  chief  Syrian  God  had  the  title 
of  Bel,  Baal,  and  Belial :  which  last  the  Greeks 
rendered  BiXia^.     Hence  Clemens  instead  of  say- 
ing, what  agreement  can  there  be  between  Christ 
and  Belial,  says  *"*  Tk  ^i  cvfAfuvnirii  Xj ir«  ^f «?  BEAIAP. 
This  BeUal,  or  Beliar,  was  the  same  as  Belorus, 
and  Osiris,  who  were  worshipped  under  the  sym- 
bol of  a  serpent.     Hence  Hesychius  explains' the 
term  Beliar  by  a  serpent.    BiAiaj — f^»xuv.    Beliar 
is  the  Mnie  m  a  dragon  or. serpent.    The  Cadmi- 
ans  are  said  to  have  betaken  themselves  to  Sidon^ 


*^  Appian  de  Eello  Syriac.  p.  125. 

Stq>haous.  Oropus.  ^ 

«•  Pliny.  1.  5.  c.  25. 

^  Isidorm  CharacenaSy  apud  Oeorgr.  Vet.  v.  2. 
'^'^  Clemtnt  Akxand.  1. 5.  p.  £S0. 
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liiid  Kbius :  and  the  ebuntry  betvt^en  these  cities 
k  caUed  ChoHs  at  tWs  da?f.  Td'ttitJ^ndtth  is  tlie 
city,  a*d  province  of  Hiwna:  *iid  a  tb wli,  and 
castle,  tilled  by  D'Ailville  Caidmus ;  by  the  na^ 
tives  expressed  Quadamus,  or  •  Cbadamiis;  The 
Cadmians  probably  fotmded  the  tcnlple  of  Baal 
HerttK)tt  in  MouAt  Libaous,  and  fdrfhcd  one  of 
t)te  Hivite  nattoni  in  those  pirtn.  Bochiart  has 
rwy  jus*ly  observed,  that  an  If  mte  is  the  same  as 
*i'*  Ophite:  and  many  of  this  denomination  re- 
sided under  Mount  Libanus,  ahd  Ariti-'Libahus ; 
part  of  which  was  called  Baal  Hermon,  as  we 
kttrn  from  the  sacred  writmgs.  *  Now  these  aref 
the  miAoHSy  which  the  Lord  kft  to  prate  Israel^ 
ndni^lf,  ftihe  Lords  &f  the  PhilistineSy  and  all  the 
CkxnstOntles,  and  the  Sidoniarts;  and  the  Hivites' 
that  dwell  in  Mount  Lebanon  from  Mount  Ifaitf 
Hermoii  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hainath.  Tliere 
were  other  Hivites,  who  are  mientroned  bv  Moses^^ 
artnongf  the  chiMten  of  ♦  Canaan.  But  tVre  Catd- 
inotntts,  and  riiany  of  the  people  abditt  Mnfont 
Libanui  were  of  another  family.  The  HiVites  of 
Canaan'  l^roper  were  those,  who  by  a  stratagtm 


■  Sec  D'Anville's  Mdp  of  Syria. 

*  Bochart  Geog.  Sacra*.  1.  4.  p.' 305. 
'Judges*  c.  3.  v.1,3. 

*  Gflicsis.  c.  10,  v.  17. 

o 


obtained  i)  treaty  with  ^  Joshua.*  Their  thitf  <^-> 
ties  were  Gibeon,  Cephirab^  Beeroth,  am)  Kir-* 
jath  Jearim.  These  lay  within  the  tribe  6f  ^  Ju- 
dafa,  and  of  Bei^min^  who  possessed  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Catiaaii.  But  the  other  Hirites^ 
among  whom  were  the  Cadmonitesj  lay  fkr  td 
the  north  under  Libanus,  at  the  very  extretnities 
of  the  country.  The  sacred  writer  distingtrisheS 
them  from  the  CanaaniteS)  as  well  as  irom  thg 
other  Hivites,  by  saying,  the  Hivites  of  Baat  Her- 
mon*.  And  he  seems  to  dis4)iiiguish  the  Sidoniansf 
from  the  genuine  Canaan ftes,  and  justly:,  for  if 
we  may  credit  prophane  history,  the  CadMans' 
had  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  that  eify  2  and^ 
the  people  were  of  a  mixed  race.  ^  K«J/uoy — Toja. 
Hou  Xiimcg  tCa€iXtvt¥.  The  Cadmians  extended' 
themselves  in  these  parts  quite  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  westward  to  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  Auso-* 
nia ;  and  still  £airther  to  the  great  Atlantic.  They 
went  under  the  name  of  Ellopians,  Oropians, 
*  Cadmonites,  Hermonians,  Ophitae ;  and  wher- 
ever they  settled  there  will  be  always  found  some 


'  Joshua,  c.  9'  V.  3.  and  7* 

**  Joshaa.  c.  15.  v,  9.  and  c.  18.  v.  25,  2ff. 

^  Eusebii.  Chron.  p.  27- 

*  Cadmus  is  called  Km^f^r,  Steph.  Byzant.  I^Av^i«v  Berkeliut 
has  altered  it  to  KaijMiy  though  he  confesses,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  every  Edition  and  MSS. 
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reference  to  their  antient  history,  and  religion. 
As  they  were  particularly  styled  Ophitse,  or  Hi- 
▼ites,  many  places  whither  they  came,  were  said 
to  swarm  \nth  '  serpents.  Rhodes  was  under  this 
predicament,  and  had  the  name  of  Ophiusa : 
which  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  Hivites, 
who  there  settled,  and  of  the  serpent- worship, 
which  they  introduced.  But  the  common  notion 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  from  real  serpents,  with 
which  it  was  infested.  The  natives  were  said  to 
have  been  of  the  giant  race,  and  the  '""  Heliadas 
or  offspring  of  the  Sun  ;  under  which  characters 
the  antients  particularly  referred  to  the  sons  of 
Chus,  and  Canaan.  Their  coming  to  the  island 
is  alluded  to  under  the  arrival  both  of  Danausand 
Cadmus,  by  whom  the  rites,  and  "  religion  of 
the  Rhodians  are  supposed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced. In  Greece  were  several  cities  named  Oropus, 
by  which  is  signified  Ori  Serpentis  civitas.  One 
of  these  was  near  "  Tanagra  upon  the  border  of 


*  Concerning  Hivite  Colonies,  sec  backward,  vol.  2.  p.  207. 

'*  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  327.  329.     . 

"  Ibid. 

'^  Pausanias.  1.  1.  p.  83. 

There  was  Oropia  as  well  as  Elopia  in  Eubcea.  Stepb.  Byzant. 
Oropus  in  Macedonia.  Ibid.  Abo  in  Syria :  Orobii  Transpadani. 
Eoropus  near  Mount  Hsmus.  Ptolemy.   Europa  in  Epirus.  Ibid. 
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Attica,  and  Boeotia.  This  is  the  vtry  spot  when 
the  Cadhiians  first  resided  :  and  the  city  was  un- 
doubtedly built  by  them.  It  stood  near  the  warm 
baths  of  Amphiaraus,  whose  temple  belonged  to 
the  Oropians ;  and  who  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped by  them.  We  arc  informed  by  Strabo^ 
that  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus  was  built  either  in 
imitation,  or  in  memory,  of  one  called  Cnopia  at 
'*  Thebes.  Cnopia  is  a  contraction  for  Can-Opia; 
and  die  temple  was  certainly  founded  by  people 
from  Egypt  It  took  its  name  from  Can-ope,^  or 
Can^pos,  the  Ophite  God  of  that  country ;  and 
cf  the  people  likewise,  by  whom  the  building  was 
erected.  The  natives  of  Bosotia  had  many  memo- 
fiab  of  their  liaving  been  originally  Ophites.  The 
history  of  their  country  had  continual  references 
to  serpents  and  dragons.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  national  insigne :  at  least  they  were 
esteemed  so  by  the  people  of  Thebes.  Hence 
we  find,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Epaminondas 
there  was  figured  a  shield  with  a  serpent  for  a  de- 
vice, to  signify  that  he  was  an  Ophite,  or  ^  The- 
han.  Tlie  Spartans  were  of  the  same  race :  and 
tbere  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  device  upon 


II    tUlWll 


1 


*»  Strabo.  K  9-  P  6X9- 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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the  shield  of  '^  Menelaus,  and  of  '*  Agamemnon. 
The  story  of  Cadmus,  and  of  the  serpent,  with 
which  he  engaged  upon  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  re- 
lates to  the  Ophite  worship,  which  was  there  in- 
stituted by  the  Cadmians.  So  Jason  in  Colchis, 
Apollo  in  Phocis,  Plercules  at  Lerna,  engaged  witli 
serpents,  all  which  are  histories  of  the  same  pur- 
port; but  mistaken  by  tlie  later  Grecians. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  amifts  to  take  notice  of 
some  of  those  countries  westward,  to  which  Cad- 
mus is  said  to  have  betaken  himself.  From  Boeotia 
he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  to  Epirus  and  Illyria ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Cadmians  settled  in 
many  places  upon  that  coast  In  Thesprotia  was 
a  province  of  the  Athamanes ;  who  were  denomi- 
nated from  their  Deity  Ath-Man,  or  Ath-Manes. 
Here  were  the  rivers  Acheron,  and  Cocytus,  the 
lake  Acherusia,  and  the  pestiferous  pool  '^  Aomon. 


''  Pausanias.  1.  10.  p.  S63. 

'^  Both  INIenelaus  and  Agamemnon  were  anticnt  titles  of  the 
chief  Deity.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  a* 
Zeus,  i£ther,  and  Ciclui.  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped 
.under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent  with  three  heads.  Hence  Homer 
has  given  to  bis  hero  of  this  name  a  serpent  for  a  device,  botli 
upon  his  breastplate,  and  upon  his  bald  rick. 

Tfi»?  a^^ir<^it«,  i»a?  ctvx*9Q%  txirtfvvioti.  Iliad.  A.  v.  38. 
•^  Pausanias.  1.  1.  p.  40.   vStrabo.  I.  7.  p.  499. 
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Here  was  the  city  Acanthus  similar  to  o\\e  of  tli« 
jamc  name  about  forty  miles  above  **  Memphis : 
and  a  nation  of  people  called  *'  Oreit® :  all  which 
have  a  reference  to  Egypt.  The  oracle  at  Dodona 
was  founded  by  people  from  the  same  country,  ai 
we  are  assured  by  *°  Herodotus  and  others.  And 
not  only  colonies  from  that  country,  but  people 
from  Canaan  must  have  betaken  themselves  to 
these  parts,  as  is  evident  from  names  of  places. 
This  will  appear  from  the  city  "  Phoenice :  and 
from  another  near  Oricum,  called  Palseste ;  and 
from  the  coast  and  region  styled  Palsestina.  This 
was  the  spot  where  Caesar  landed,  before  he 
marched  to  Pharsalia.  "  Postridie  terram  attigit 
Cerauniorum  saxa  inter,  et  alia  loca  periculosa, 
quietam  nactus  stationem.  At  portus  omnes  ti- 
mens,  quod  teneri  ab  adversariis  arbitrabatur,  ad 
eundem  locutn,  qui  adpellatur  Palseste,   omnibus 


Aomon,  and  an  oracular  temple  inThesprotia.  Pausanias.  l.p* 
p.  768. 

'*  Km  f »  Aiymrrf  AnavOoc,  MtfAfth^  aittx^va  r«^tfc  T^»«xo7itfc 
mn%9%' — ffi  ^  9  A^ftMna^.    Steph.  Bysant. 

'*£iT«  fAiTft  THroy  iitriy  OPEITAI  Atyo^»e».  DiCJlarchus,  GeOg. 
Vet  vol.  2.  p.  3.  V.  45. 

*•  L.  2.  c.  57,  58. 

*■  Kara  tn^^'^v  4»oi»ixd.  Strabo.  1.  7.  p.  499.  It  was  a  plac^ 
'    of  great  note.    Polybius.  1.  1.  p.  94,  95. 

*^C8nar  de  Bello  CWili.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

Hh  a 
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aavibus  incolumibus,  milites  eK)>osiiit  Locan 
takes  notice  of  the  same  circumstaniE^,  tad  cttts 
the  coast  Palasstina. 

**  Ihdc  rapi  coepere  rates,  atque  ^qnora  daasem 
Curvasequi;  quas'jain,  vento  fluctuque  seciiiiil0 
Lapsa,  Palsstinas  uncis  confixit  arenas. 

Here  was  the  haven  Comar,  or  ^^  Coroamsi  neal" 
the  pool  Aornus:  and  a  city  ^Oropas,  similar  to 
the  Oropus  of  Syria,  and  Bceotia.  And  higher  up 
\ras  a  region  Europa,  styled  Europa  ScytJ^ca  by 
Festus  Rufus.  It  is  observable  that  there  was  a 
city  in  Epirus  called  ^^  Tecmon,  similar  to  one  in 
Canaan,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  chief  of  David's 
captains  being  sty  ted  the  *^  Tecmonite. 

Some  of  this  family  proceeded  to  the  western 
part  of  the  Adriatic  gul^  and  settled  upon  the 
Eridanus,  or  Po.     Here  were  the  Orobians,  the 


**  Lucan.  1.  5.  v.  458. 

^^KiAo^f.  Stmbo.  1.  7*  p*  500.  1  be  same  observable  in  InVlia* 
Petra  Aoraon  near  Comar.   Arrian.    Exped.  p.  ]91«  And  ludk. 

p.  319. 

**  Steph.  Byzant. 

**  Ti«fc«y  voXk  Bi(nr^uruf.  Steph.  Byzant.  SeeT.  Livius.l.  45. 
c.  26. 

**2  Samuel,  c.  23.  v.  8.  In  our  version  rendered  the  Tacbmo- 
nite»  chief  among  the  captains. 
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same  as  the  Oropians,  whose  chief  city  was  Comus: 
near  which  the  consul  Marcellus  overthrew  the 
**GalH  Insubres.  The  story  of  Phaethon,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  Eridanus^  is 
manifestly  of  Egyptian  original ;  as  the  fable  of 
Cy cnus  is  from  Canaan.  Phaethon  is  by  some 
represented  as  the  first  king,  who  reigned  ia 
^^Chaonia,  and  Epirus.  He  was  in  reality  the 
same  as  Osiris,  the  Sun ;  whose  worship  was  in- 
troduced there  very  early,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Padus.  The  names  of  the  Deities  in  every  country 
are  generally  prefixed  to  the  list  of  kings,  and 
mistaken  accordingly.  Cycnus  is  supposed  to 
have  resided  not  only  in  Liguria,  but  in  iEtolia, 
and  Phocis.  There  was  in  these  parts  a  teke 
••Conope,  from  Cycnus  called  also  .*^  Cycnea; 
which  names  undoubtedly  came  from  Egypt,  an4 
Canaan.  The  colonies  upon  the  Padus  left  many 
memorials  of  their  original;  especially  those,  who 
were  from  the  Caphtorim  of  Palestina.  Some  of 
them  had  carried  on  a  great  work  updn  the  '^part 
pf  the  river,  wherp  they  settled ;  which  from  them 


^  Vkt<^a  ad  Comum  parta.   T.  Liviiis.  1. 53.  c.  S6.  - 
*'  Gurtler.  1.  2.  p.  597.  1 

**  Also  a  city  OiDope,  by  Stepiuimis.  placed  m  Acaraaittlt 
^  AntoniDus  Ljbcralis.  4:*  ^2.  p.  70.  A  d^  QuKipiiiiit  «ras  also 
1^ be  found  upoii<lMPaliiiMaM(i^.Siap[kS|y(»4Pit,^   ^     < 
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was  called  '**  Fossa  Philistina;  and  Fossioncs  Phi- 
listing.     Of  this  I  have  made  mention  ''  before. 

It  is  said  of  Cadmus,  that  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  was,  together  with  his  wife  Hannonia, 
changed  to  a  serpent  of  stone.  This  wonderful 
metamorphosis  is  supposed  to  have  happened  at 
Enchelise,  a  town  in  Illyria,  which  circumstance  is 
taken  notice  of  by  Lucan. 

**  Tunc  qui  Dardaniam  tenet  Oricon,  et  vagus  altis 
Dispersus  sylvis  Athamas,  et  nomine  prUco 
Enchelis,  versi  testantes  funera  Cadmi. 

The  tri^c  history  is  this.  These  two  personages 
were  here  enshrined  in  a  temple,  or  Petra :  and 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent. 
Scylax  Caryandensis,   speaking  of  this  part  of 


^  Plin.  ].  3.  c.  16.  The  Cadmians  of  Ltgiiria  came  last  from 
Attica  and  Bceotia :  hence  we  find  a  river  Eridanut  in  these  parts^ 
as  well  as  in  the  former  country.'  n*ra^»  Ik  A^n^tut^  fv§9%9 
f i^M'JVf  Tf,  Kiu  H^i^atir*»  TV  KiXtikm  xarct  avrm  •mj*«  'X*"*  '^  ^ 
Pausan.  I.  1 .  p.  45» 

^*  Vol.  1.  p.  376. 

^  Lucan.  1.  3.  ▼•  187.  The  same  »  meatumed  by  the  jioet 
Sioiiysius. 

Kf ill  ya^  uf  Of  MTf  mikk—  yiMc  «X^mrr«.  v.  390. 

1 
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Illyria,  says,  ''  K»ffAH  xai  *A^|caovi«(  oi  X^9c^  itciv  trrxuietp, 

x«i  *ff  01^.  In  this  region  are  two  stones  sacred  to 
Cadmus,  and  Hamionia :  and  there  is  likewise  a 
temple  dedicated  to  them.  Lucan,  who  calls  the 
place  Enchelias,  speaks  of  the  name  as  of  great 
antiquity.  It  undoubtedly  was  of  long  standing, 
and  a  term  from  the  Amonian  language.  £n- 
chelias,  Ey;^£A*««,  is  the  place  of  En-Chel,  by  which 
is  signified  the  fountain  of  heaven;  similar  to 
Hanes,  Anorus,  Anopus  in  other  parts.  The 
temple  was  an  Ophite  Petra:  which  terms  induced 
people  to  believe,  that  there  were  in  these  temples 
serpents  petrified.  It  is  possible,  that  in  later 
times  the  Deity  may  have  been  worshipped  under 
this  form:  whence  it  might  truly  be  said  of 
Cadmus,  and  Harmonia,  that  they  would  one  day 
be  exhibited  in  stone. 

But  the  notion  in  general  arose  from  a  mistake ; 
and  was  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  word 
Petra.  On  this  account  many  personages  were 
said  to  have  undergone  this  change.    Pollux,  who 


"Geog.  Vet.  vol.  1.  p.p.   Here  wert  nrr^m nA«yr»». 
^*  Nonni  Dionys.  1.  44.  p.  1144. 
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was  of  a  character  superior  to  what  is  generally 
imagined,  was  said  to  have  been  tnmed  to  a 
stone. 

Ariadne  underwent  tlie  like  ^  change.     Also  Bat- 
tus,    Atlas,    *^  Alcmena,  and  others.     All  these 
histories  relate  to  personages,  enshrined  in  tern- 
pies  styled  Petra,  who  had  a  rvx»c  or  rude  pillar 
erected  to  their  honour.     TTiis  was  the  usage  in 
all    parts,    before   the  introduction    of   images. 
There  are  allusions  to  these  Ophite  temples,  and 
to  these  pillars,   upon  the  coins  of  Syria,  and 
T^re.     Upon  these  the  Deity  is  represented  be- 
tween two  rough  stones, .  with  two  '*  serpents  on 
each  side  of  him.     A  temple  of  this  sort,  which 
betrayed  great  antiquity,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thebes,  and  was  called  the  serpent's  head.    Pau- 
sanius  speaks  of  it  as  remaining  in  his  '^  time. 
The  same  author  a'^Tords  another  instance  in  his 
account  of  Aehaia ;  whidi  is  attended  with  some 


"  Nonnus.  1.  25.  p.  646. 

■*^  AaiviTtv  irowjc*  xo^va-a-ofAttnp  A^whr,v.   Nunnus.  1.44.   p.  1242, 

"  Pausan.  1.  p.  p.  7^» 

^^  Sec  Goltius,  Vaillant,  and  Suidas,  'HgaK^u?. 

'^ X»6o»j  xi^^iop  vifnx,ofd,ttof  Xcydcs-iip  Ofwi  Ka>Ma'tt  m  9i}?«i- 

oi  Ki^aXu*.  Pausan.  1.  p.  p.  747- 
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remarkable  circumstanoe^.  He  tells  us,  ^  that  at 
Pl)£rse,  a  city  of  that  region,  was  a  fountain  sa- 
cred to  Hermes  ;  and  the  name  of  it  was  Hama. 
Near  this  fountain  were  thirty  large  stones,  which 
had  been  erected  in  antient  times.  Each  of  these 
was  looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  some  Dei- 
ty. And  Pausanias  remarks,  that  instead  of  ima- 
goes, tihe  Greeks  in  tunes  of  old  universally  paid 
tJveir  adiwaition  to  rude  unwrought  *'  stones. 

That  the  Cadmians  were  the  people,  whom  I 
suppose  them,  may  I  think  be  proved  from  many 
other  circumstances.  There  are  some  particulars 
in  the  history  of  these  emigrants,  by  which  they 
may  be  as  effectually  distinguished,  as  by  any 
national  mark  .of  feature,  or  complexion.  I  have 
taken  notice  in  a  former  treatise  of  the  Cuthites, 
who  came  from  Babylonia  and  settled  in  Egypt ; 
and  who  were  afterwards  expelled  tl>e  country. 
They  came  under  different  titles ;  and  were  styled 
Phenicians,  Arabians,  and  Ethiopians;  but  they 
were  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  OritSE,  and  of  sheplierds.  These  appellations 
must  be  carefully  kept  in  remembrance,  for  they 
will  be  found  to  oC'Cur  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  wherever  any  of  this  famil}^  settled.     In 


^  PauMin.  1. 7.  p.  579^ 

**  TkyiM^  Buf9  am  aya?ifA.ar*:}>  f(;^oir  et^yoi  7u9oi.  Ibid. 
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the  histories  above  given  of  Osiris,  Dionusus,  and 
others,  we  find,  that  the  sons  of  Chus  are  repre- 
sented as  great  travellers,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  benefactors :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  same  characters  occur  in  every  history :  the 
great  outlines  are  the  same  in  all.  They  appear 
to  have  been  zealous  worshippers  of  the  Sun ;  and 
addicted  to  tlie  rites  of  fire  :  which  mode  of  wor- 
ship they  propagated,  wherever  they  came.  They 
are  described  as  of  superior  stature,  and  were  re- 
puted the  sons  of  Anac,  and  Urius,  from  Canaan, 
and  Babylonia.  In  resiiect  to  science,  they  seem 
to  have  been  very  eniinent,  if  we  consider  the 
times  when  they  lived.  They  were  particularly 
famed  for  their  knowledge  in  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, and  music.  They  had  great  sagacity  in 
finding  **  mines,  and  consequently  were  very  rich. 
Lastly,  there  continually  occurs  in  their  history 
some  allusion  to  shepherds.  Every  one  of  these 
particulars  may  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  Cadmians :  but  it  was  the  turn  of  the  times 
to  make  every  thing  centre  in  their  imaginary  lea* 
der,  Cadmus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  found  out 
mines  in  Cyprus,  and  Thrace :  and  to  have  .been 
the  inventor  of  letters,  and   the  introducer  of 


n«yxcii»i»  iwiwu^iF  0^0?.  Clemens.  Strom.  1.1.  p.S&S.  Sec  Natalis 
Comes  of  Cadmus. 
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science.  To  him  are  ascribed  the  temples  at 
Rhodes  ;  and  the  buildings  in  Attica  and  Boeotia. 
We  find  him  celebrated  as  a  great  ^  theologist 
and  astrohomer  :  and  it  is  reported  of  Cadmus,  as 
it  was  also  of  Orpheus,  that  he  left  behind  him 
many  valuable  remains,  which  ♦'  Bion  Proconne- 
sius  is  said  to  have  translated.  But  all  these  gifts^ 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one  person,  should  be 
transferred  to  a  people,  who  went  under  the  name 
qf  Cadmians :  and  in  whom  all  these  requisites 
are  to  be  found.  If  we  make  this  allowance,  the 
history  will  be  found  to  be  true.  This  people,  in 
their  migrations  westward,  were  accompanied  by 
others  from  Canaan,  and  Syria.  I  have  shewn 
that  they  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  they  were 
called  Ophites,  or  Hivites.  Another  of  their  titles 
was  Heliadse,  or  children  of  the  ^Sun.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  adepts  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  particularly  famed  for  their  skill  in 
astronomy.  They  were  the  first  navigators  of  the 
seas ;  and  the  division  of  time,  with  the  notification 
of  seasons,  is  ascribed  to  them.     ^^  V3i  it  'HAi«j«i 


^Nonnus.  Dionys.  1.  4.  p.  128. 

♦'Clemens.  Alex.  I.  6,  p.  753. 

♦♦Styled  vaihi  'HXm*  by  DiodoruJ.  1.  5.  p.  S27. 

♦*  Diodorus.  L  5.  p.  328. 
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mAAo^  ToXXa  it  x«f  wifk  t«(  cj^c  inTAJ^au.      All  thesC 

arts,  if  we  may  believe  HerodotuSi  took  their  rise 
ia  ^Babylonia:  from  whence  they  were  carried 
\)y  the  Oritae  into  Egypt:  and  from  Egypt  west* 
ward  to  Rhodes,  and  to  various  parts  besides. 
The  Oritas,  or  Auritse,  were  the  same  as  the  He- 
Uads,  denominated  from  the  great  object  of  their 
worship,  the  Sun.  He  was  among  other  titles 
ytyled  ^^Ori'cs:  as  we  learn  from  Lycophron: 
which  is  by  his  Scholiast  interpreted  the  Sim. 
^  Xlf fTfi>  ^iov^  rw  auroy  'Hxm.  The  Ddtj/^  which  is 
termed  Orites^  is  no  other  tlian  tJie  Sun.  These 
]9^1iadd^  were  Ophitse ;  and  introduced  at  Rhodes, 
.^nd  in  other  places,  the  worship  of  the  serpent; 
Ifence  they  occur  in  Greece  under  various  titles, 
such  as  Eilopians,  Europians,  OropiaaS|.Asppians, 
and  the  like^  being  so  denominated  from  places 
which  they  consecrated  to  Ops,  and  Opis,  the 
serpent.  The  Cadmians  settled  in  Euboea,  which 
¥'as  called  EUopia  from  Ellops,  a  supposed  brother 
pf  ^  Cothus.  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of 
Cothus  himself  coming  to  Euboea  in  company 


♦"  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  lOp. 

*^  H  Toy  0o§a»o»,  Ut*>}q9,  n^irni,  Sieir.  Lycopbron.  V.  35$^. 

♦«  Scholiast.  I|)id. 

*^Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  683. 


o 
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with  another  named  Arclus.     ^^  KoSoc,  x«i  A^xxoc, 

suiil  Arclus  are  meant  Cuthites  and  HerculeatiSi 
people  of  the  same  family,  who  settled  in  this 
ishmd«  The  Orita^  of  Egypt  were  also  styled 
Arabians  ;  and  the  Arabian  nonne  was  denominated 
from  them.  Tlie  Cadmians,  who  settled  in  Eubcca^ 
may  be  traced  under  the  same  nances.  Strabo 
oalls  the-  people,  who  were  supposed  to  attend 
CadmoB,  Arabians^  ^'A^h^Sk,  ii  (tm^  YL^if^t^.  Oae 
district  in  the  island  was  denominate  from  them» 
£thiopium :  ^^  AA%^itiw^  ^yfAx  x^t*^  *^  £vCoi».  Thi$ 
is  more  particularly  described  by  Stephanus,  as 
the  passage  is  happily  corrected  by  Salmasius^ 

There  is  a  part  of  Euboui  hard  by  JDelium,  4m4 
near  to  the  EuripuSy  called  Ethiopium.  But  the 
most  critical  mark,  by  which  any  of  these  islands 
were  distinguished,  was  that  of  "  Orit®.  This  is 
the  express  title  of  the  shepherds  in  Egypt ;  which 
they  assumed  both  on  account  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  worshipped,  and  in  reference  to  the 
city  Ur  in  Chaldea,  from  whence  they  were  in 


^*  Quflsstiones  Grsecae.  p.  296. 

»'  Strabo.  1, 10.  p.  685. 

^*  Harpocration. 

5'  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  683.    Polybius.  I.  11.  p.  627. 
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part  derived.  They  founded  a  city  of  the  samtf 
name  in  Euboea,  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
**  Oria :  whence  came  the  provincial  title  of  Oritae. 
Here  Orion  was  supposed  to  have  been  *^  nursed, 
whose  history  we  know  was  from  Babylonia.  The* 
natives  had  a  tradition,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
^  Urieus,  and  of  the  gigantic  race :  the  purport 
of  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
passed,  as  I  have  shewn,  from  Euboea  to  Attica, 
and  Boeotia.  Here  also  was  a  city  ^  Ur,  like  that 
in  Chaldea,  and  a  tradition  about  Orion  being 
born  in  these  parts.  They  likewise  pretended  to 
shew  his  *•  tomb.  This  city  Ur,  or  Uria,  was  in 
the  district  of  Tanagra,  and  stood  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  province  of  Ethiopia  in  Eubcea,  being 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  frith  of  the  ^  Euripus. 


^^  £r  ry  n^(«  KoXovfAiifyi  Tfi(  'ineuttrkioi.  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  6Sd. 

Oria  is  literally  the  land  of  Ur. 

^^  Strabo.  1.  1 0.  p.  683.  He  mentions  a  domestic  quarrel  among 
some  of  this  family,  and  adds,  rvc  H^ »t«< — toXi^/aimk  vvo  rtrp 
EAXevif «y,  that  the  Oritct  vxrt  attacked  by  the  EHopians. 

*^  Antoninus  Liberalis.  c.  25.  p.  130. 

•  *Y(iec  ^/AvOivTtti,   KOM  11  TV  n^itfrof  7iyi0-»(.     Strabo.    1.  9*  P*  620. 

He  is  called  'T^nvc  by  Euphorion.     See  Homer.  £.   Scholia* 

T.  4S6. 

"  En  «««  Cl^wpo^  fAfftfia  if  Tatay^a,  Pausan.  I.  9*  p*  749* 
'.'  Er»  yifuf  *Yfi«  wfQi  tov  Evpiiror.  Steph.  Byzant. 
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They  settled  also  at  Trjczen,  where  Orus  is  said 
to  have  resided :  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
his  worshippers,  the  Oritae.     ^  ^aci  it  n^ov  ymo-ia*^ 

cficri¥  §¥  yi9  TT^corou'  tfxoi  [jLtv  ov9  Aiyxnrriov  fccivirxi,  xcu 
^yjixfjLm  *£AAi)v<xov  ovofxcc  XIpoc  iivxt,  Bxu'iXtvfrou  f  ouv  f  a«i» 
a\)roy^  xtn.%  D.^»\m  an  avr^  xaXua^cn  t»jv  y^v.      The  pCO" 

pie  of  Traizeriy  says  Pausanias,  give  otitj  that  one 
Orus  was  the  first  in  their  country.  But  the  name 
iOrus  to  me  seems  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin 
fial.  They  farther  relatey  that  this  Orus  was  a 
king,  and  that  the  provifice  was  from  him  called 
Oraia.  Uria  above,  and  Oraia  here,  however 
differently  expressed,  signify  literally  the  land  of 
Ur.  In  all  these  places  the  Cuthites  went  under 
various  appellations,  but  particularly  of  Cyclo- 
pians,  Ellopians,  and  *'  Europians  from  their  wor- 
ship. Agreeably  to  the  account  which  has  been 
above  given,  we  find,  that  the  Heroum  of  Cadmus 
at  Sparta  was  built  by  Europus,  and  his  brethren : 
and  they  likewise  are  represented  as  the  sons  of 
**  Uraus.     As  we  are  acquainted  with  the  eastern 


*^  Pausanias.  1.  2.  p.  181. 

^'  Europus  is  the  same  as  Oropus,  and  signifies  Orus  Pytho. 
Ops,  Opis,  Opus,  Opas,  all  signify  a  serpent.  Zeus  was  the  same 
as  Orus  and  Osiris ;  hence  styled  Europus,  and  Europas ;  ^hich 
Homer  has  converted  to  Zv^vva^,  and  accordingly  styles  Jupiter 

^*  Pausanias.  K  3.  p.  245.  mm*  h  at-Tiff  *Tf«»if  wahhi;,  ■ 


